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more  colorful 


It’s  not  a  black  and  white  world  out 
there.  That’s  why  The  Star-Ledger 
takes  its  commitment  to  high 
quality  process  color  iu  its  editorial 
and  advertising  so  seriously. 

The  Star-Ledger  is  continuing  to 
expand  thisx'onnnitment  with  a 
second  satellite  kevless  offset  printing 
plant  coining  on  line 
later  this  year. 

When  you  prt>duce 


newspaper  that’s  .dive  with  well 
organizytl  intonnation,  .iward  winning 
coverage,  aiul  high  qu.ilifs  color, 
readers  .nul  acKertisers  rt'spond. 

I  hat's  v\  hy  I  he  St.ir-Ledger  is  the 
leadjng  newspaper  in  New  jersey— 
gre.iter  th.m  the  next  three 
New  (erse\  p.ipers  coinhined. 

Lor  clear  colorful 
coverage.  New  jersey 
looks  t(>  I  he  Star-I  eilger. 
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E  BE?r  REVENGE 


. .  On  any  given  day,  a  lot  of 
readers  probably  won't  agree  with  me. 
That's  fine.  I've  always  been  suspicious 
of  universally  beloved  cartoonists.  It 
means  they  aren't  doing  their  job  •  •  ^ 


mn: 


The  Houston  Post's  Chris  Britt's  political  cartoons 
skewer  everything  from  censorship  in  the  arts  and 
health  mania  to  tobacco  companies  and  political 
campaigns. 

Formerly  with  The  Sacramento  Union,  Britt's  wit  has 
won  numerous  awards.  In  1989,  he  won  Arizona's 
Maggie  Award  for  the  best  political  cartoon  on  abor¬ 
tion  and  he  was  a  finalist  in  the  John  Fischetti  Editorial 
Cartoon  Competition  in  1990. 

Britt's  cartoons,  plus  those  of  our  other  cartoonists  — 
Bruce  Beattie,  David  Catrow,  Mark  Cullum,  Bob 
Englehart,  Bob  Gorrell,  Steve  Kelley,  M.C.  Lord,  Gary 


Markstein,  Mike  Ramirez  and  Mike  Thompson  —  are 
available  in  our  EDITORIAL  CARTOON  package.  So 
are  our  weekly  NEWSMAKER  CARICATURES  by  Bob 
Gorrell  and  Mike  Ramirez. 

Copley  cartoonists  are  a  big  draw  for  900  subscrib¬ 
ing  newspapers  in  the  U.S.  and  Canada.  To  draw  your 
own  conclusions,  call  toll  free  800-445-4555*  for  a 
free  sample  of  our  EDITORIAL  CARTOON  package, 
available  daily,  weekly  or  monthly. 

Get  the  package  that  ties  up  readership  and  reve¬ 
nues.  The  one  with  the  draw  on  our  controversial 
cartoonists. 


mmi 


RO.  Box  190  •  San  Diego,  CA  92112 

*Alaska.  Catifornia,  Hawaii  and  Canada,  call  collect  (619)  293-1818. 


Introduciiic  ijie  NP630» 
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_  i  For  inserting, 

if  s  the  foest  news  in  years. 


And  it’s  the  "best  news  in  years" 
/or  two  reasons!  First,  the  NP630’s 
expandable  straightdine  design 
accommodates  growth  right  along 
with  your  insert  needs — for  years 
to  come.  Second,  your  NP630  will 
last  for  years  because  it  incorpo¬ 
rates  time-tested,  world-respected 
AM  Sheridan  components. 


Built  for  the  most  demanding 
conditions,  the  NP630  expands 
from  6  to  30  hoppers,  with  a  dual 
delivery  option  to  double  your 
production  speeds.  Standard  is 
AM  Sheridan’s  ICON — today’s 
most  advanced,  proven,  true  repair, 
performance  monitoring  and  zone 
control  system  and  Gripper  DeUvery 


Conveyor — the  most  reliable  way 
to  transport  large  packages  of 
broadsheet  and  inserts. 

So  make  a  decision  you  can  live 
with  for  years!  The  NP630!  Contact 
Rich  Higgins,  National  Sales  Man¬ 
ager,  Newspaper  Mailroom  System 
Products,  at  (513)  278-2651. 


4900  Webster  Street  •  Dayton,  Ohio  45414 
(513)  278-2651  •  FAX:  (513)  274-5719  •  Telex:  155181 
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The  St.  Petersburg  Times  was  a 
pioneer  in  regionalizing  news  and 
advertising  for  local  readers.  From 
its  base  in  St.  Petersburg,  the 
Times  expanded  over  the  years 
throughout  Florida’s  West  Coast. 
Today  we  have  14  local  news 
bureaus  staffed  by  reporters, 
editors  and  photographers  who  live 
and  work  in  the  communities 
they  serve. 


APRIL 

12-13— New  York  Press  Association,  Spring  Convention,  Westchester  Mar¬ 
riott,  Tarrytown,  N.Y. 

12-13 — The  Society  of  Professional  Journalists,  Region  5  Conference, 
Greenwood  Executive  Inn,  Bowling  Green,  Ky. 

12-13— The  Society  of  Professional  Journalists,  Region  6  Conference,  Bis¬ 
marck  Holiday  Inn,  Bismarck,  N.D. 

12-14 — Newspaper  Advertising  Telemarketing  Managers  Association, 
Annual  Conference,  Marriott  Galleria,  Houston,  Texas. 

14-17 — Newspaper  Research  Council,  Spring  General  Conference,  Fess 
Parker's  Red  Lion  Inn,  Santa  Barbara,  Calif. 

14-17— Inter-State  Circulation  Managers,  Spring  Meeting,  Harrah's  Marina 
Hotel,  Atlantic  City,  N.J. 

14-17— Organization  of  Newspaper  Ombudsmen,  Annual  Meeting,  The 
Lodge,  Ponte  Vedra,  Fla. 

14-16 — Inter  American  Press  Association,  Midyear  Meeting,  Hotel  Inter¬ 
Continental,  Miami,  Fla. 

17-21— Southern  Circulation  Managers’  Association,  Spring  Convention, 
Mamott  Hotel,  Huntsville,  Ala. 

18— Graphic  Arts  Technical  Foundation,  Environmental  Conference, 
Marriott  Hotel,  Chicago,  III. 

24-26 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association/Interstate  Adver¬ 
tising  Managers  Association,  Display  Advertising  Conference, 
Atherton  Hilton,  Stare  College,  Pa. 

26— Arizona  First  Amendment  Conference,  Arizona  State  University. 

26-28 — National  Institute  for  Advanced  Reporting,  Conference  on  Computer- 
Assisted  Journalism,  Indiana  University-Purdue  University,  India¬ 
napolis. 

28-5/1 — New  England  Association  of  Circulation  Executives,  Spring  Meeting 
and  Conference,  Seacrest  Resort  &  Conference  Center,  Falmouth, 
Mass. 

MAY 

3-5— Virginia  Press  Association,  Advertising  Conference,  Falls  Church 
Mamiott,  Va. 

5-8 — Newspaper  Purchasing  Management  Association,  Annual  Confer¬ 
ence,  San  Diego,  Calif. 

5- 8— Association  of  National  Advertisers,  Advertising  Financial  Manage¬ 

ment  Conference,  Walt  Disney  World  Dolphin,  Orlando,  Fla. 

6- 8— American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Annual  Convention, 

Vancouver,  B.C. 


Every  day,  Times  readers  turn  to 
one  of  1 1  regional  editions  for  local 
news.  Each  regional  section  is  a 
complete  mini-newspaper, 
containing  news,  sports,  features 
and  advertising. 

This  intense  local  coverage  has 
been  rewarded  by  intense  local 
readership.  In  fact,  the  Times 
ranks  #1  in  Florida  with  80.6% 
Sunday  household  penetration  in  its 
home  county. 

Bureaus  in  Tallahassee,  Miami, 
Atlanta,  Washington  and  Paris  add 
state,  national  and  world  coverage 
to  complete  the  news  picture  for 
Times  readers. 

From  outposts  near  and  far,  the 
St.  Petersburg  Times  is  dedicated 
to  bringing  the  news  home  to 
Tampa  Bay. 
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Tampa  Bay’s  Largest  Newspaper 


Seminars!  Workshops!  Clinics 

APRIL 

11-12— Newspaper  Research  Council  Applications  Workshop,  Fess  Park¬ 
er’s  Red  Lion  Inn,  Santa  Barbara,  Calif. 

14-17— ANPA,  Senior  Management  Workshop,  Hyatt  Regency  Westshore, 
Tampa-St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

14-19— News  Library  &  Newsroom  Seminar,  Poynter  Institute,  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  Fla. 

14- 20— American  Press  Institute,  Sports  Editors  Seminar,  Four  Seasons  Inn 

on  the  Park,  Toronto,  Ont. 

15- 19— ANPA,  Desktop  Newspaper  Publishing  Seminar,  ANPA  Headquar¬ 

ters,  Reston,  Va. 

21-24— ANPA  Compensation  and  Benefits  Workshops,  Marriott  Hotel  City 
Center,  Denver,  Colo. 

21-25 — American  Press  Institute,  Executive  Development  Program  for 
Newspapers  Under  75,000,  API  Headquarters,  Reston,  Va. 

25-27— The  Southern  Short  Course  in  News  Photography,  Holiday  Inn 
Woodlawn,  Charlotte,  N.C. 

25-26 — Science  Writers  Workshop,  Hyatt  Regency  Hotel,  Bethesda,  Md. 

25- 28 — Education  Writers  Association,  National  Seminar,  Omni  San  Diego 

Hotel,  San  Diego,  Calif. 

26- 28 — Mid  America  Press  Institute,  “Improving  Your  Opinion  Pages"  Semi¬ 

nar,  Holiday  Inn  Riverfront,  St.  Louis. 

29-30 — Gannett  Foundation  Media  Center,  “Newsroom  Technology:  The 
Next  Generation,"  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

29-5/3— ANPA,  Management  Introduction  to  Newspaper  Technology  Semi¬ 
nar,  ANPA  Headquarters,  Reston,  Va. 
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#  Winner  of  the  Adamson!  Swedish  Academy  of  Comic 
Art's  highest  award 

#  First  year  anthologized  by  Avon  books 

#  Live-action  network  sitcom  in  development 

#  Intense  loyalty  in  200+  newspapers 

#  The  readers'  choice  in  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer, 
Baltimore  Sun,  Florida  Today,  San  Jose  Mercury  News, 
the  Denver  Rocky  Mountain  News  and  the  Dallas 
Morning  News 


316  East  45th  Stract,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017 
A  Division  of  The  Hearst  Corporation 
©  1991  King  Features  Syndicate 


Olsen,  Vice  President/General 
Manager,  for  samples  and  rates 
where  available  call  toll  free: 
1-800-526-KINC  or 
collect:  212-455-4000 


E&P’s  Annual  Report 
of  Newspaper 
Advertising  Linage 
is  almost  here! 

Published  May  25, 1991 

Over  500  newspapers  listed  from  a  i 
throughout  the  U.S.  and  Canada  m 

with  the  latest  advertising  data 
in  retail,  automotive,  classified,  K 
general,  financial,  and  legal  .  .  .  K 


Closing  Dates: 

Space:  May  15 
Ad  Material:  May  17 
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The  4th  Estate 


W  ...  an  ideal  promotion  opportu- 
f  nity  for  newspapers  in  a  section 
'  within  an  issue  that  will  be  a  sig¬ 
nificant  information  and  reference 
source  for  advertisers  and  agencies. 


^  ADVERTISING  RATES 

Page . $2900  1/3 . $1225 


2265  1/4 . 1015 

1715  1/6 . 780 


Call  now  and  reserve  space 
212  •  675  •  4380,  ask  for  Steve  Townsley! 


Editor  &  Publisher 

11  West  19th  Street,  New  York,  N  Y.  10011.  212-675-4380 
Fax:  212-929-1259 


'HI-TtCHMOLOQY  IS  TERRIFIC  AHP 
all  that  -  but  WOULPNT  it  be  6REAT, 

JUST  OMF  MORE  TIME,  TO  HEAR  SOMEOME 
YELL  'COPY'  AMP  SEE  A  COPYBOY  COME  POOHPIMQ 
ACROSS  THE  NEWSROOM  - 


About  Awards 


Investigative  Reporters  and  Editors  Awards.  This  year's 
reporting  competition  sponsored  by  the  Investigative 
Reporters  and  Editors  selected  its  winners  from  over  400 
investigative  projects  from  1990. 

A  new  award  this  year  is  the  Thomas  Renner  Award  for 
the  best  in  crime  reporting.  The  award  is  a  tribute  to 
the  former  IRE  president  and  organized  crime  reporter  at 
Newsday.  The  winner  receives  a  $1,000  prize  for  the  best 
investigative  reporting,  in  single  stories,  series,  books  or  a 
lifetime  body  of  work,  covering  organized  crime  or  other 
crime. 

The  winner  was  James  Neff  for  Mobbed  Up:  Jackie 
Preser’s  High-Wire  Life  in  the  Teamsters,  the  Mafia  and 
the  FBI,  published  by  Dell  Publishing  Co.  The  book  was  a 
biography  of  the  late  Teamsters  president  that  uncovered 
his  ties  to  the  Mafia  and  the  Reagan  White  House  and 
showed  how  he  used  his  position  as  FBI  informer  to 
consolidate  his  position  in  the  labor  movement. 

In  the  newspapers-over-75, 000-circulation  category 
Diane  Marder  of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  won  for  a  series 
exposing  tactics  used  by  a  convenience  store  chain  to  get 
innocent  employees  to  confess  to  stealing  money,  then 
forcing  them  to  pay. 

Also  in  that  category,  Luis  Feldstein  Soto,  Tom  Fiedler, 
Lisa  Getter,  Justin  Gillis,  David  Lyons,  Jacquee  Petchel, 
and  Joe  Starita  of  the  Miami  Herald  won  for  a  series  on 
lavish  lifestyles  of  public  officials  and  conflicts  between 
their  business  relationships  and  public  duties. 

Of  the  newspapers  under  75,0(>0  circulation.  Joan  Maz- 
zolini  of  the  Birmingham  (Ala.)  Post-Herald  won  for  a 
series  showing  the  discriminatory  membership  policies  at 
Birmingham  country  clubs  and  the  failure  of  the  I.R.S.  to 
enforce  its  own  regulations  concerning  tax  exemptions  for 
groups  that  discriminate. 

Also  in  this  category,  Eric  Greenberg  of  the  News 
Tribune  of  Woodbridge,  N.J.,  won  for  articles  revealing 
the  existence  of  unexploded  munitions  and  contamination 
from  mustard  gas  and  cyanide  at  an  old  Army  arsenal,  a 
site  proposed  for  a  $1  billion  waterfront  development. 
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ANNUAL 


Amy  Writing  Awards 


An  invitation  for  writers 
to  communicate 

biblical  truth  to  a  secular  audience 


The  Amy  Foundation  Writins  Awards  prosram  is 
desisned  to  recosnize  creative,  skillful  writins  that 
presents  in  a  sensitive,  thousht-provokins  manner  the 
biblical  position  on  issues  affectins  the  world  today. 

To  be  elisible,  submitted  articles  must  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  a  secular,  non-relisious  publication. 

The  opportunity  is  yours  to  present  biblical 
truth  as  quoted  from  an  accepted 
and  popular  edition  of  the  Bible 
such  as  the  New  International  m  p 

Version,The  Livins  Bible,  I  — 

the  Kins  James,  or  the  ff 

First 


Revised  Standard  Version. 

In  addition  to  the  $10,000  first  prize,  there  are  four¬ 
teen  major  cash  awards.  They  include  a  $5,000  2nd 
prize,  a  $4,000  3rd  prize,  a  $3,000  4th  prize,  a  $2,000 
5th  prize  and  10  prizes  of  $1,000  each  —  a  total  of 
$34,000  in  Writins  Awards. 

Articles  and/or  inquiries  may  be  submitted  to: 

The  Amy  Foundation 
Writins  Awards 

I  1  f  1  f  1  PO.  Box  16091 

Lansins,  Ml  48901 
(517)323-6233 

Prize 


2nd  Prize,  $5,000  3rd  Prize,  $4,000  4th  Prize,  $3,000  5th  Prize,  $2,000  plus  ten  prizes  of  $1,000  each. 

RULES 


ELIGIBILiry 

1 .  To  be  elisible,  the  article  must  have  been  published  in  a  secular, 
non-relisious  publication,  as  determined  by  the  Awards  Panel. 

2.  The  article  must  have  been  published  between  January  1  and 
December  31,  1991. 

CONTENT 

1 .  God's  word  must  be  quoted  directly  from  the  Bible. 

2.  Such  quotations  must  be  acknowledsed  as  comins  from  the  Bible. 

3.  Biblical  quotations  must  be  taken  from  an  accepted  and  popular 
edition  of  the  Bible,  such  as  the  New  International  Version,  The 
Livins  Bible,  the  Kins  James,  or  the  Revised  Standard  Version. 

4.  The  article  must  present  the  biblical  position  on  an  issue  as  relevant, 
timely  and  deservins  of  thoushtful  consideration. 

5.  Examples  of  issues  for  consideration,  but  not  limited  to  these,  are 
family  life,  divorce,  value  trends,  media  and  entertainment  character, 
pomosraphy,  political  morality,  U.S.  National  Interests,  abortion, 
relision  and  addiction  to  druss  and  alcohol.  The  biblical  impact  on 


individual  character  and  outlook  are  also  appropriate  issues. 

JUDGING 

1 .  In  addition  to  content,  qualified  articles  will  be  judsed  on  the 
followins  primary  considerations. 

(1)  Persuasive  power  of  the  article. 

(2)  Author's  skill  in  relatins  God's  word  to  current  interest  issues. 

(3)  Author's  sensitivity  in  presentins  a  biblical  response  to  the  in¬ 
tensified  search  for  meanins  in  Kfe. 

2.  Decisions  by  the  Judses  and  Awards  Panel  will  be  final. 

SUBA4ISSION 

1 .  The  entry  must  be  in  the  form  of  the  actual  full  pasefs)  or  tear 
sheet(s)  containins  the  publication  name  and  date. 

2.  There  is  no  limit  to  the  number  of  qualified  entries  that  may  be 
submitted  by  a  sinsle  author. 

3.  All  entries  must  be  postmarked  on  or  before  January  31, 1992. 
Winnins  articles  will  be  announced  on  May  1, 1992. 


THE  AMY  FOUNDATION,  A  NON-PROFIT  CORPORATION  PROMOTING  BIBLE  EDUCATION 
“If  You  Continue  In  My  Word...ybu  Will  Know  The  Truth  And  The  Truth  Will  AAake  You  Free”  John  8;3i,39 
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"Free  Press"  group  misnamed 

Two  professors  at  Wichita  State  University  in  Kansas  are  trying  to 
organize  a  movement  called  “Americans  for  a  Free  Press.”  It  is  a 
misnomer. 

With  particular  reference  to  press  coverage  of  the  Persian  Gulf 
war  by  Western  reporters  from  inside  Baghdad,  the  professors  in  a 
petition  sent  to  470  newspapers  accuse  the  press  of  treason;  “provid¬ 
ing  intelligence  to  the  enemy”;  reporting  on  “civilian  suffering,  real 
or  purported,  when  the  natural  and  probable  consequences  will  be  to 
inflame  our  enemies,  divide  Americans  and  undermine  our  national 
resolve”;  and,  by  reporting  from  Iraq,  of  “impeding  the  targeting  of 
Iraqi  installations  by  American  forces.”  The  latter  is  an  assertion 
that  U.S.  bombers  deliberately  avoided  the  Iraqi  hotel  where  West¬ 
ern  reporters  were  staying. 

The  inunediate  target  of  the  professors  is  the  television  coverage. 
In  a  telephone  interview  with  E&P  however,  they  asserted  print  and 
wire  service  coverage  deserved  condemnation  also,  citing,  among 
other  things,  interviews  with  Iraqi  refugees.  “Propaganda,”  they 
called  it. 

This  diatribe,  and  a  lengthy  dissertation  on  the  same  subject, 
which  they  have  dubbed  “The  New  Journalism,”  appearing  in  Con¬ 
servative  Review  this  month,  would  be  amusing  if  it  were  not  so 
malicious.  There  were  more  than  a  thousand  journalists  in  and 
around  Saudi  Arabia  covering  that  conflict  to  the  best  of  their  ability. 
To  accuse  them,  or  even  a  major  portion  of  them,  of  being  disloyal, 
unpatriotic  and  treasonous,  is  absurd.  Its  absurdity  is  reflected  in  the 
statement  that  the  reports  from  inside  Baghdad  were  “providing 
intelligence  to  the  enemy.”  Were  the  reporters  telling  Saddam  Hus¬ 
sein  something  he  didn’t  already  know? 

In  contrast  with  these  assertions  of  bias,  the  recent  Times-Mirror 
poll  found  that  72%  of  Americans  thought  the  press  was  unbiased  in 
its  war  coverage.  Of  course,  18%  thought  otherwise  and  they  prob¬ 
ably  represent  the  constituency  to  which  the  professors  are  appeal¬ 
ing.  That  is  the  American  way,  and  it  is  their  privilege.  It  is  not  their 
privilege,  however,  to  libel  a  group  of  conscientious  citizens  in  this 
way. 

It  is  well  known  there  is  honest  disagreement  among  journalists 
about  whether  U.S.  reporters  should  have  stayed  and  reported  from 
inside  Baghdad  during  the  fighting,  but  there  generally  is  respect  for 
each  other’s  opinions  without  charges  of  disloyalty  and  treason. 

We’ll  stack  the  patriotism  of  the  vast  majority  of  American  jour¬ 
nalists,  in  this  or  any  other  national  crisis,  against  that  of  any  other 
professional  group,  academic  or  otherwise. 


Tax  on  advertising 

Rhode  Island  is  the  latest  state  to  consider  a  tax  on  advertising. 
This  time  the  proposed  bill  would  tax  only  newspaper  advertising.  It 
is  almost  as  if  the  sponsor  of  the  bill  wishes  it  to  be  defeated.  It  is 
patently  discriminatory  and  unconstitutional  and  should  be  with¬ 
drawn  before  it  takes  up  any  more  time  of  the  state  Legislature. 
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The  New  Curmudgeon 


“I  don’t  believe  for  a  moment  you 
can  function  as  an  intelligent  citizen 
by  simply  relying  on  television.” 

Timothy  Russert,  senior  vice  presi¬ 
dent  and  Washington  bureau  chief  of 
NBC  News,  let  slip  those  naughty 
words  at  the  Theodore  H.  White 
seminar  in  Cambridge  last  Novem¬ 
ber,  reminding  us  that  the  average 
American  family  spends  close  to  eight 
hours  a  day  watching  television. 

There  is  our  challenge,  print  breth¬ 
ren.  How  do  we  grab  away  a  fraction 
of  those  tv  hours  now  that  the  huffing 
and  puffing  over  how  we  covered  the 
Gulf  war  is  subsiding? 

I  have  a  few  story  ideas  which  just 
might  help  recapture  the  print  press’s 
traditional  agenda-setting  role.  The 
answer  lies  in  the  stories  on  which  we 
choose  to  concentrate.  They  may  be 
obvious  but  all  are  especially  urgent, 
continuous  and  most  do  not  require 
overseas  travel. 

Most  important,  all  do  “move  the 
canoe  on  down  the  river  toward  a 
more  perfect  democracy,”  as  former 
Chicago  Tribune  editor  James  D. 
Squires  wrote  the  other  day. 

Start  covering  the  United  Nations. 
Remember  that  organization  which 
George  Bush  and  James  Baker  mau- 
maued  so  brilliantly  into  supporting 
all-out  war  in  Iraq? 

Until  the  Bush/Baker  forces  went 
to  the  U.N.,  guess  how  many  U.S. 
Journalists  covered  the  U.N.  on  a  full¬ 
time  basis.  Fewer  than  10.  The  num¬ 
ber  holds,  even  weeks  after  the  ceiise- 
fire.  This  out  of  a  worldwide  total  of 
250  reporters  accredited  to  the  U.N. 

Only  the  New  York  Times,  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press,  United  Press  Interna¬ 
tional,  Reuters,  Los  Angeles  Times 
and  Knight-Ridder  have  full-time  cor¬ 
respondents  on  the  job  there. 

The  Washii  gton  Post  and  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  and  all  the 
rest  of  the  large  metros  that  could 
afford  it  rely  upon  stringers  or  their 
New  York  bureau’s  general-assign¬ 
ment  reporters,  unless,  of  course,  a 
crisis  is  developing.  The  head  count 
comes  from  Louis  Foy,  president  of 
the  United  Nations  Correspondents 
Association. 

This  skeletal  staffing  exists  at  a 
time  when  the  U.N.  could  move  onto 
a  new  plateau  after  its  pivotal  role  in 


(Winship  is  president  of  the  Center 
for  Foreign  Journalists  in  Reston,  Va., 
after  20  years  as  editor  of  the  Boston 
Globe.  His  column  in  E&P  appears 
monthly.) 


the  Gulf. 

It  is  a  time,  too,  when  most  U.N. 
agencies,  those  devoted  to  assis¬ 
tance  to  development,  children,  pov¬ 
erty,  environment,  population  and 
UNESCO,  all  have  been  somewhat 
jeopardized  by  the  U.N. -backed  Gulf 
war.  Important  peacekeeping  work  is 
going  on  in  those  dark  recesses.  This 
should  be  covered,  and  it  need  not  be 
boring.  Yet  only  a  handful  of  Ameri¬ 
can  editors  think  it  is  worth  covering 
on  a  regular  basis. 

Start  covering  the  global  flow  of 
arms.  Wasn’t  the  wholesale  sale  of 
arms  and  other  lethal  equipment  by 
the  superpowers  to  Saddam  Hussein 
the  underlying  cause  of  the  war 
against  him?  Now  the  flow  is  starting 
all  over  again.  Let  us  not  forget  that, 
since  1980,  the  United  States  alone 
sent  about  $1.6  billion  in  arms  and 
high-tech  equipment  to  Saddam.  One 
shipment  of  military  goodies  landed  in 
Iraq  just  one  day  before  we  went  to 
war  against  him  —  our  own  wea¬ 
ponry.  In  the  arms-selling  frenzy,  too, 
were  Germany,  Japan,  the  Soviet 
Union  and  China.  Talk  about  greed 
unlimited. 

U.S.  defense  contractors,  urged  on 
by  the  president,  already  are  lining  up 
at  the  Pentagon  begging  for  more  con¬ 
tracts.  If  the  contracts  are  not 
granted,  they  argue,  thousands  of 
jobs  across  America  will  disappear 


By  Thomas  Winship 


just  when  the  recession  is  peaking. 
The  shopping  list  of  the  governments 
of  Saudi  Arabia,  Egypt,  Israel, 
Turkey,  Kuwait,  Bahrain,  and  the 
United  Arab  Emirates  is  estimated  at 
an  enticing  $60  billion.  The  industrial 
military  complex  is  in  full  cry. 

Further  south,  several  African 
countries  are  in  desperate  throes  of 
famine  and  disease,  yet  they  are 
unable  to  deal  with  their  survival 
crises  because  they  are  bogged  down 
in  civil  war,  wars  made  possible  by 
the  import  of  foreign  arms.  V'ho  will 
pressure  the  United  States  to  refuse 
to  send  weapons  that  prolong  wars 
which  are  killing  millions  on  the 
world’s  poorest  continent? 

(Continued  on  page  50) 


How  Strong  Is  Your  Health  Beat? 

Retain  readership  and  inject  new  life  into  your  circulation  figures  with 
Medical  Tribune  News  Service,  the  onty  real-time  source  of  health 
and  medical  news.  Available  now  through  The  New  York  Times  Syndicate. 
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BUSINESS  IS  NOT  USUNL 


WE  REALIZE  THAT  THE  "R"  WORD  (RECESSION)  IS  BEING  USED  A  LOT  THESE  DAYS. 
"BUSINESS  IS  BAD  AND  WE  JUST  CANT  AFFORD  TO  SEND  ANYONE  ANYWHERE." 

SOUND  FAMILIAR? 


ATTENDING  THIS  CONFERENCE 
DOESN'T  SAVE  YOU  MONEY.  YOU 

IN  THE  HOTEL  BAR.  BRING  YOUR  NIKON 

CAMERAS  AND  HAVE  THEM  CLEANED  OR  '  - -  -  * 

REPAIRED  FOR  FREE.  THAT  ALONE  WILL  PAY  FOR  THE  TRIP.  AND,  THIS  YEAR,  WE  VE 
ADDED  A  BONUS  DAY  AND  THE  PRICE  IS  STILL  ONLY  $60  ($50  FOR  STUDENTS). 

THE  NEW  "R"  WORD  MAY  TURN  OUT  TO  BE  "RIGHT." 


PITTSBURGH 

CONFERENCE 


For  additional  information  on  how  to  attend  the  conference,  contact:  J.  Bruce  Baumann, 
The  Pittsburgh  Press,  34  Blvd.  of  the  Allies,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15230;  or  call  (412)  263-1502 


A  Scripps  Howard  Newspaper 


April  6, 1991 


EtP 

Every  Saturday  since  1 884 


Journalists  recall  the  allure  of  Beirut 

American  colleagues  recount  the  times  in  Lebanon  prior  to  the 
kidnapping  of  Associated  Press  correspondent  Terry  Anderson 


By  Debra  Gersh 

In  the  1980s,  Beirut  was  exciting,  it  was  intoxicating,  it 
was  a  “journalistic  paradise.” 

It  also  was  very  dangerous  and  quickly  became  more  so, 
until  it  was  clear  it  was  time  for  American  journalists  to 
leave. 

The  abduction  of  Associated  Press  chief  Middle  East 
correspondent  Terry  Anderson  on  March  16,  1985,  was  a 
turning  point  for  many  of  the  Western  journalists  then  in 
Beirut  who  previously  had  not  necessarily  seen  them¬ 
selves  as  targets. 

“You  have  to  put  what  we  went  through  and  what  Terry 
went  through  in  perspective,”  explained  Larry  Pintak, 
CBS  News  correspondent  in  Beirut  from  1980  to  1985.  “It 
had  been  the  most  important  story  for  quite  a 
while  ....  It  was  a  very  hot  story. 

“Then  all  of  a  sudden  it  fell  off  the  front  page.  Once  the 
Marines  left,  the  story  fell  off  the  front  page.  Americans 
weren’t  involved  any  more,  nobody  cared  anymore,” 
explained  Pintak,  now  of  the  D.C.  media  relations  firm 
Pintak/Brown  International. 

“The  place  was  still  a  cauldron,  but  Americans  weren’t 
dying,  so  nobody  cared  anymore,”  he  said,  “and  then  the 
kidnappings  started. 

“When  [CNN  correspondent]  Jeremy  [Levin]  was 
taken  [in  March  1984],”  Pintak  continued,  “that  was 
written  off  to  being  an  inside  job,  so  we  didn’t  concern 
ourselves  that  suddenly  they  were  targeting  journalists. 

“Then  the  other  Americans  were  systematically  taken, 
and  we  all  kept  telling  ourselves,  ‘Well,  we’ll  be  the  last 
they’ll  take.  They  want  us  around  to  report  on  what  they 
are  doing.  They  want  us  to  report  on  the  kidnappings. 
They  want  us  to  report  on  the  bombings,  etc.,  so  we’re 
OK. 

“We  held  onto  that  belief  through  the  autumn  and  then, 
as  we  approached  the  [U.S.  presidential]  election  in  ’84, 
the  Embassy  was  blown  up  again,  tension  was  heightened, 
everybody  expected  something  more  before  the  election, 
and  a  lot  of  us  started  to  have  second  thoughts.  We  looked 
around  and  there  were  very  few  Americans  left. 

“But  then,  something  happened  that  forced  everybody 
to  stay,”  he  continued.  “The  U.S.  government  tried  to 
frighten  us  out.  We  all  got  phone  calls  from  the  Embassy 
saying,  ‘Just  wanted  to  remind  you  that  it’s  dangerous. 
We’re  worried  about  you  over  there.  We  really  think  you 
ought  to  get  out.’  ” 

Steve  Hagey  was  in  Beirut  with  United  Press  Interna¬ 
tional  for  about  1 3  months ,  from  late  1 983 ,  after  the  Marine 
bombing,  to  just  after  Jan.  1,  1985,  when  he  was  released 
by  the  militiamen  who  abducted  him. 

“We  all  probably  overstayed  our  welcome  in  terms  of 


news  coverage  and  impact  of  the  story,”  said  Hagey,  now 
a  vice  president  at  the  public  relations  firm  Fleishman 
Hillard  Inc.  in  Washington,  D.C. 

“It  was  really  weird  when  he  called  —  because  we  all 
compared  what  he  said,”  Hagey  noted  of  the  call  from  the 
Embassy  press  officer.  “He  said,  ‘We  just  wanted  to 
advise  you  that  you’re  at  risk  in  Beirut  and  if  you  travel 
outside  the  city.’  And  we  said,  ‘Well,  do  you  have  any 
specific  intelligence  to  tell  us,  has  the  risk  changed  or 
what?’  because  it  was  always  risky,  and  they  said,  ‘No.’ 

“This  was  right  before  the  election.  I  think  they  were 
trying  to  scare  us  out,”  Hagey  said.  “At  least  the  assump¬ 
tion  was  they  didn’t  want  anything  to  happen  that  would 
disrupt  or  have  an  unfavorable  impact  on  the  election  in 
the  states.  1  don’t  think  anything  the  Moslems  could  have 
done  was  going  to  change  the  fact  that  Reagan  was  going  to 
win  on  a  landslide.” 


He  described  the  tendency  “to  be 
lulled  into  this  false  sense  of  security” 
in  the  “journalistic  paradise”  of  Beirut. 


As  Pintak  explained:  “Either  they  could  hit  us,  and  it 
would  be  bad  news  for  Reagan,  or  they  could  hit  some 
other  American  target  and  we  would  be  there  to  report  it. 
But  if  we  weren’t  there,  it’s  the  old  tree  crashing  in  the 
woods.  So  we  all  kind  of  dug  in  our  heels. 

“We  had  dug  in  our  heels  because  of  this  perceived 
attempt  to  get  us  out.  We’d  been  there  through  the  Israeli 
invasion,  we’d  been  there  through  various  wars,  and  the 
State  Department  wasn’t  going  to  drive  us  out,  the  admin¬ 
istration  wasn’t  going  to  drive  us  out,”  said  Pintak. 

“1  remember  in  the  days  leading  up  to  the  election 
having  long  go-arounds  with  Terry  about  this,  what  we 
should  do,  because  we  looked  around  and  realized  that  the 
odds  weren’t  there  anymore.  There  were  a  handful  of 
American  males  left  in  West  Beirut. 

“If,  in  fact,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  we  were  no 
longer  a  target,  it  had  gotten  to  the  point  where  there 
virtually  was  no  one  else  there  to  be  a  target.” 

Tod  Robberson,  assistant  foreign  editor  at  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Post,  was  abducted  in  Beirut  on  the  night  of  Oct.  1 , 
1984.  He  was  later  released  after  his  captors  staged  a  mock 
execution,  complete  with  an  AK47  stuck  in  his  ribs.  He 
left  the  country  after  that,  after  spending  about  a  year  in 
Beirut.  At  the  time  he  was  abducted,  he  had  been  working 
for  Reuters  since  the  spring,  and  prior  to  that  he  had 
worked  at  the  English-language  Daily  Star. 

(Continued  on  page  10) 
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Beirut 

(Continued  from  page  9) 


Robberson  remembers  a  “very,  very  lively  discussion” 
between  himself,  Anderson  and  some  fellow  Associated 
Press  and  Reuters  staffers  about  whether  they  should  stay 
or  leave. 

After  his  release,  Robberson  said  he  had  “decided  I  was 
in  danger  and  needed  to  leave.” 

About  a  week  before  Anderson  was  kidnapped,  the  two 
of  them  and  others  were  having  dinner  in  Amman,  Jordan, 
when  they  got  into  an  argument.  Anderson,  Robberson 
recalled,  told  him  his  leaving  was  premature. 

“I’m  not  saying  in  retrospect  he  was  wrong,”  Robber¬ 
son  said.  I  wanted  very  badly  to  be  there.  This 
[kidnapping]  convinced  me  they  did  not  want  us  there 
anymore.” 

He  described  the  tendency  “to  be  lulled  into  this  false 
sense  of  security”  in  the  “journalistic  paradise”  of  Beirut. 

“The  context  of  living  in  Lebanon  is  important  to  keep 
in  mind,”  Robberson  added.  When  Anderson  was 
abducted  he  had  just  come  from  playing  tennis.  Beirut  was 
“like  a  playground,”  with  a  “combination  of  thrilling 
work  and  thrilling  social  life  and  recreation.  That  was  part 
of  the  allure.” 

Up  until  the  point  of  his  abduction,  Robberson 
described  the  “adrenaline  rush”  of  stepping  “a  tittle 
closer  to  the  edge  each  time,”  which  more  and  more  gave 
reporters  in  Beirut  a  feeling  of  invulnerability. 

Robin  Wright,  who  served  in  Beirut  for  the  Sunday 
Times  of  London  from  1981  to  1985  and  is  now  national 
security  correspondent  in  Washington  for  the  Los  Angeles 
Times,  noted  that  “None  of  us  looked  at  the  hostage 
abduction  problem  as  the  greatest  threat  to  our 
survival  ....  We  were  talking  about  mass  violence.” 

Among  other  things,  Wright  had  a  rib  broken  after  being 
thrown  in  the  air  by  the  explosion  from  a  1,000-pound 
bomb,  had  the  windows  of  her  apartment  blown  out  when 
a  car  bomb  went  off  in  the  street  in  front  of  her  apartment 
building,  had  death  threats  against  her  by  the  Syrians  after 
an  article  she  wrote  in  1982,  lost  friends  in  the  bombings  at 
the  U.S.  embassies  and  Marine  barracks,  and  had  pieces 
of  body  land  on  her  balcony  after  a  car  bomb  detonated 
prematurely  on  a  side  street  near  her  building. 

“It  was  a  horrifying  atmosphere,”  she  said,  pointing 
out,  however,  that  it  also  was  “one  of  the  most  fascinating 
moments  in  history.” 

As  a  woman,  Wright  said  she  felt  less  vulnerable  than 
her  male  colleagues,  as  most  of  the  hostages  taken  had 
been  men. 

After  Anderson  was  taken,  however,  it  became  clear  it 
was  not  safe. 

Wright  was  out  of  Beirut  and  had  been  planning  to 
return  in  May  when  Anderson  was  kidnapped  in  March. 
She  never  went  back,  but  said  she  would  like  to  one  day. 

“No  one’s  stupid,  that’s  why  when  Terry  was  abducted 
we  all  left,”  she  explained.  “There  was  a  pattern  of  rules, 
and  if  you  knew  the  rules  you  could  survive.  Once  he  was 
taken,  it  was  clear  it  wasn’t  safe  to  be  there.  No  one  was 
going  to  invite  that  kind  of  trouble.” 

Wright  pointed  out  that  “In  most  parts  of  the  world,  the 
Western  press  has  been  allowed  in,  sometimes  selectively, 
but  usually  in  sufficient  numbers  to  report  a  story.  That 
rule  broke  down  in  Beirut.” 

As  Pintak  explained,  compounding  the  journalists’  feel¬ 
ings  of  invulnerability  was  that  they  could  pretty  much  go 
where  they  wanted,  when  they  wanted. 

“We’d  be  in  the  bunkers  with  Amal  or  Hezbollah  or  the 


Aerial  view  of  Beirut,  which  was  described  as  a  "jour¬ 
nalistic  paradise"  prior  to  the  kidnapping  of  Terry 
Anderson. 

Associated  Press  photo 

Druze,  then  we’d  get  out  of  the  bunkers  and  drive  around 
and  get  in  the  bunkers  with  the  Marines  shooting  at  the 
guys  we  were  just  with,  and  everybody  welcomed  us,”  he 
said. 

“They  all  loved  American  culture,”  Hagey  noted, 
“regardless  of  what  their  leaders  would  say  about  the 
infidel  West  and  all  that. 

“They  got  all  these  tv  shows  piped  in,  like  ‘Dallas’  and 
‘Dynasty,’  and  I  used  to  go  through  checkpoints  and 
they’d  say,  ‘What  is  your  name?’  And  I’d  say,  Steve. 
They’d  say  ‘Steve?  Col.  Steve  Austin,  $6  Million  Man? 
Oh,  we  love  you,  we  love  you,  go,  go.’  ” 

“That’s  why,”  Pintak  said,  “it  was  such  a  shock  to  all  of 
us  when  that  happened.  There  was  always  danger  in 
Lebanon,  but  the  shelling  and  the  shooting  and  all  that, 
you  got  street-smart  and  you  learned  your  way  around. 
That  wasn’t  a  factor,  as  long  as  everybody  welcomed  us 
and  everybody  protected  us. 

“That’s  why  it  was  such  a  shock  to  us  and  so  hard  for  us 
to  believe  that  suddenly  they  were  gunning  for  us.” 

As  Pintak  said,  Anderson  “had  dug  in  his  heels.  He 
adamantly  believed  that  as  ajournalist  he  should  be  there. 
There  was  a  valid  story  to  be  covered  in  South  Lebanon, 
and  if  we  all  pulled  out  nobody  would  be  there  to  report  on 
what  was  going  on,  what  was  happening  to  the  Shiites, 
ironically.” 

“Terry  was  taking  a  risk  and  he  knew  it,”  commented 
David  Ignatius,  Washington  Post  foreign  editor,  who 
worked  alongside  Anderson  in  Beirut  while  covering  the 
Middle  East  for  the  Wall  Street  Journal  from  November 
1980  until  October  1983. 

“He  believed  the  risk  was  worth  taking  for  the  benefit 
that  he  gave  subscribers  and  readers.  I  think  every  corre¬ 
spondent  in  Beirut  made  that  kind  of  rough  calculus  men¬ 
tally  every  week,  or  sometimes  every  day,  but  I  think 
Terry  had  an  unusually  clear  sense  of  what  he  was  doing  as 
a  journalist.” 

Aside  from  the  reluctance  to  leave  what  Hagey  called 
“the  Casablanca,  the  center  of  the  universe  for  Middle 
East  correspondents,”  Pintak  noted  that  reporting  from 
Beirut  had  its  practical  side  as  well. 

“It  was  the  only  place  where  you  felt  all  of  the  currents 
of  the  Middle  East,”  Pintak  explained.  “Everybody  had 
their  people  on  the  ground  in  Lebanon.  In  fact,  Lebanon’s 
wars  and  minor  clashes  were  all  often  a  direct  response  to 
what  was  going  on  elsewhere  in  the  Arab  world.  If  the 
Iraqis  and  the  Syrians  wanted  to  bang  each  other  up  a  little 
bit,  they’d  do  it  in  Lebanon. 

“There  was  no  other  place  we  could  go  where  we  would 
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get  all  of  those  crosscurrents  ...  so  nobody  could  figure 
out  where  the  hell  we  were  supposed  to  go,  and  I  think  that 
was  another  reason  we  stayed  so  long.” 

However,  by  mid- 1984,  “as  the  kidnappings  were  get¬ 
ting  hot  and  heavy,  that  invulnerability  .  .  .  started  to 
dissipate  a  bit,  started  to  get  a  little  ragged  around  the 
edges,”  Pintak  said.  “We’d  still  go  out  and  cover  what  we 
could,  but  suddenly  we  were  watching  our  backs,  and 
we’d  never  had  to  do  that  before.  That  got  uncomfortable 
and  that  took  the  fun  out  of  it.” 

Pintak  said  that  suddenly  he  was  in  a  situation  where  he 
was  relieved  to  be  living  in  a  building  where  he  had  Druze 
bodyguards. 

“I’d  come  down  in  the  morning,  and  it  became  a  joke. 
They’d  say,  ‘No  Hezbollah  around  this  morning,’  and  I’d 
get  in  the  car  and  we’d  try  and  take  a  different  route  when 
we  could. 

“It  was  nonsense,”  Pintak  said.  “I’m  not  a  diplomat. 
I’m  not  a  military  guy  —  I  shouldn’t  worry  about  people 
trying  to  kidnap,  potentially  trying  to  kidnap  me  or  shoot 
me  or  something  —  and  that  took  the  fun  out  of  it. 

“I  remember  when  I  discovered  my  driver  was  carrying 
a  gun,”  he  continued.  “I  was  so  tom.  Part  of  me  was  bent 
out  of  shape.  That’s  just  something  ajoumalist  does  not  do 
and  people  around  ajoumalist  do  not  do.  You  do  not  carry 
a  gun.  You  are  not  a  combatant.  You  have  no  stake  in  a 
war  and  you  don’t  make  believe  that  you  do.  When  I  was  in 
Rhodesia,  some  reporters  carried  guns,  and  1  just 
couldn’t.  So  I  was  absolutely  bent  out  of  shape  to  find  out 
he  was  carrying  a  gun. 

“And  I  said,  ‘Wait  a  minute,  this  is  very  wrong.  We  are 
not  functioning.  We  are  no  longer  covering  the  story.  We 
have  become  the  story.’  That’s  when  it  was  over.” 

Hagey  recalled  seeing  Beirut  correspondents  from  the 
New  York  Times  and  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  on  televi¬ 
sion  the  day  after  Anderson  was  taken. 

“They  looked  so  bad  on  tv,  so  drained,  so  depressed,  so 
shocked,”  Hagey  said.  “They  left  immediately,  and  I 
think  that  was  it.  I  think  Terry’s  kidnapping  closed  the 
door.” 

Ironically,  the  first  person  Hagey  saw  when  he  was 
returned  to  his  apartment  after  having  been  kidnapped  had 
been  Terry  Anderson,  who  told  him  he  should  leave  Beimt 
right  away. 

“The  first  person  I  saw  upon  returning  to  my  apartment 
was  Terry  Anderson  at  7:30  on  a  Sunday  morning  pouring 
me  a  martini  saying,  ‘You’ve  got  to  get  out  of  here.  I  have 
arranged  everything.  I’m  taking  care  of  it,’  ”  Hagey  said. 
“I  didn’t  have  to  put  myself  in  the  position  of  asking  to 
leave.  It  was  all  taken  care  of  .  .  .  and  I  was  out  of  there, 
and  Terry  stayed  around  another  few  months.” 

Anderson’s  concern  for  Hagey  after  he  had  been 
returned  was  indicative  of  the  spirit  of  camaraderie  among 
the  Western  press  corps  in  Beirut. 

In  fact,  Anderson’s  former  colleagues  said  he  would  be 
appalled  at  the  behavior  of  many  of  the  correspondents 
who  covered  the  Persian  Gulf  war. 

“What  will  shock  Terry  when  he  hears  about  covering 
the  Persian  Gulf  war  most  of  all  —  there  will  probably  be 
many  things  that  will  shock  him  —  but  what  will  really 
shock  him  will  be  how  little  fun  the  press  corps  seems  to 
have  had  in  Saudi  Arabia,”  commented  the  Post’s  Igna¬ 
tius. 

“By  all  accounts  this  was  a  very  competitive,  elbows- 
out,  screw-your-buddy  kind  of  press  corps,  and  I  think  he 
will  be  appalled,”  Ignatius  added. 

“The  dirty  little  secret  about  Beirut  is  what  fun  it  was.  It 
was  often  scary  and  creepy,  but  it  was  also  absolutely 
hilarious  fun.  I  can’t  remember  anything  that  was  as  much 
fun  or  as  exhilarating.  Terry  was  very  brave  to  stay  on,  but 
he  also  was  having  a  helluva  good  time.” 


“I  don’t  want  to  romanticize,  but  certainly  there  was  an 
esprit  de  corps  there,”  Pintak  said  of  journalists  in  Beirut. 

“Everybody  was  always  watching  everybody  else’s 
backs.  You’d  be  competing  in  the  field,  but  you’d  also  be 
watching  out  for  each  other  in  the  field.  You’d  be  watching 
out  for  each  other  when  you  got  back  to  the  hotel.” 

“You’d  think,”  Hagey  said,  “a  UPI  and  an  AP  bureau 
chief  in  that  kind  of  situation  would  be  really  competi¬ 
tive  —  and  we  were  in  a  lot  of  ways  —  but  we  shared 
information  quite  frequently,  and  at  the  same  time  we 
would  try  to  beat  the  socks  off  each  other.” 

Since  the  U.S.  cease-fire  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  numerous 
reports  have  been  coming  out  of  the  Middle  East  concern¬ 
ing  moves  toward  release  of  the  hostages.  A  key  demand 
of  the  kidnappers,  the  release  of  17  comrades  imprisoned 
in  Kuwait  for  the  bombings  of  the  U.S.  and  French  embas¬ 
sies  there,  was  rendered  moot  during  the  Iraqi  invasion 
and  subsequent  liberation  of  Kuwait. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  it  has  looked  as  though  the 
hostages  might  be  coming  home. 

“The  problem  is  that  it’s  been  such  a  roller  coaster,” 
Pintak  said.  “A  number  of  times  things  have  looked  favor¬ 
able,  but  so  many  little  things  can  blow  the  whole  thing  out 
of  the  water. 


. . .  Robberson  described  the 
“adrenaline  rush”  of  stepping  “a  little 
closer  to  the  edge  each  time,”  which 
more  and  more  gave  reporters  In 
Beirut  a  feeling  of  invulnerability. 


“All  right,  again  we’re  back  at  a  point  where  all  the 
factors  are  converging  and  it  looks  good,  but,  God  knows, 
the  Salman  Rushdie  eiffair  blew  it  out  of  the  water,  the 
downing  of  the  Iranian  aiijet  blew  it  out  of  the  water.  Each 
of  those  times  things  were  looking  good.” 

“I  think  the  one  thing  that  I’ve  continued  to  feel 
strongly,”  Ignatius  said,  “is  that  the  outrage  here  lies 
entirely  in  the  cruelty  of  the  people  who  kidnapped  him. 

“You  can  talk  all  you  want  about  what  this  administra¬ 
tion  could  have  done  or  what  that  one  should  have  done,” 
he  said.  “I’m  sure  anybody  who  knows  Terry  has  thought, 
‘Gosh,  I  should  do  more,  I  should  write  more  about  it,  talk 
more  about  it,’  but  the  fundamental  truth  is  that  this  is  just 
an  appalling  act. 

“I  think  that  we  in  the  news  business  have  not  said 
clearly  enough  to  the  people  who  are  holding  him  and  to 
others  who  haven’t  done  anything  about  it.  This  is  just 
unacceptable,”  Ignatius  added. 

At  the  ceremony  in  Washington  marking  the  start  of 
Anderson’s  seventh  year  in  captivity,  Pintak  stated, 
“Someone  said,  ‘It’s  a  shame  that  we  as  reporters  and 
journalists  can’t  use  the  media  more  for  the  issues  we 
want.’  I  disagree.  1  think  we  can,  and  I  think  we  do  when 
we  feel  it’s  going  to  achieve  something,  and  while  our 
short  attention  span  remains  on  it. 

“We  certainly  did  it  in  the  case  of  the  CBS  guys,  we 
certainly  did  it  in  the  case  of  the  40  other  journalists  who 
were  grabbed  [in  Iraq],  but  that  was  a  short-term  thing,” 
Pintak  added. 

“With  Terry  and  the  others,  as  we  all  know,  the  media 
have  a  very  short  attention  span,  even  when  it  comes  to 
our  own.  Out  of  guilt,  once  a  year  or  twice  a  year  we  all 
write  op-ed  pieces  and  do  what  little  we  can,  but  that’s  few 
and  far  between.  We  go  off  and  cover  other  stories  and 
forget  about  their  story. 

(Continued  on  page  42) 
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immy  Nimn.  OtmiM  Run>'n  - 
I  oTMUnf  jMi  tmpunuM  cvhuan. 
BM  mtaOHj,  •  »)unwM  <fv« 


The  usually  outspoken  Breslin  has 
remained  abwe  the  fray  so  far. 


Birily‘-boy  Breslin:  an  out-of-coniral  hypocrite 


LUCS  «  M  e<  pnplo.  I  «w«  OB' 
niml  Jlsny  IfewBis  lo,  tf 
notMef  otH.  H  le  gw4  to  Imr  pe» 
fit  IMIy  utktfig  obMi  Mn  afkhi. 
VnlnmiiiMity  M  la  Broilln  hunartf 
who  **^,*11^  ***  uUdaf 

Me  •••  sif*cUV]i  ptKMMl  vhM  a 
teeelgiMr  teufM  Um  Detty  Htw% 

Kim «acik wlUi Mew 
rtc*  ue  tke  p«p«ra  mMilMed  ud 


Is,  wMmil  mmoimw  eWMt  iM  iltipt— J  mOun  ie  juumaliMB  - 
tMrd- «r  OJunhlMt  <!fty  rotonmui  tha<Nt-cr«u«n4pM-efr«^ 

•t  Mi  TW|»r  Bui  h«  hea  )oM  •  M  fl<  Som*  of  iM  rMdMM  is  m  aci 
Mi  frittai.  Hi  dnMit  evca  tMhe  of  K  to  imL  AU  ynu  mU] 
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New  York  Post  columnist  Mike  McAlary  devoted  an  entire  column  to 
trashing  Newsday  columnist  Jimmy  Breslin. 


Newspaper  brawl  in  New  York  City 


Within  a  week  after  Maxwell  takes  over  the  Dally  News,  the  city’s 
papers  are  using  their  news  columns  to  snipe  at  one  another 


By  George  Gameau 


Within  a  week  after  British 
publisher  Robert  Maxwell  saved  the 
New  York  Daily  News  from  extinc¬ 
tion,  a  dormant  newspaper  brawl  had 
re-erupted  with  renewed  antagonism. 

Newspapers  attacked  each  other’s 
accuracy.  Columnists  raised  calumny 
against  each  other.  Publishers 
became  subjects  of  news  stories — and 
gossip  column  sniping.  Even  the  high¬ 
brow  New  York  Times  was  caught  in  a 
bare-fisted  brouhaha  with  three  fero¬ 
ciously  feuding  tabloids,  the  Daily 
News,  the  New  York  Post  and  New 
York  Newsday. 

“It’s  like  watching  your  family  go 
at  it,”  Gannett  Foundation  Media 
Center  director  Everette  Dennis  said. 
“In  the  sense  that  the  snuffbox  never 
sneezes — you  never  write  about 
yourself  or  your  competition — this  is 
the  opposite  of  that  ....  You  don’t 
see  that  much  of  this  thing  in  Ameri¬ 
can  journalism  these  days.” 

Resurgent  competition  reminded 
Dennis  of  the  late  19th  century, 
when  more  than  a  dozen  newspapers 
wrangled  for  attention,  often  insulting 
each  other  in  the  process.  Such 
scrappy,  head-to-head  newspaper 
competition  has  nearly  evaporated, 
leaving  all  but  15  or  so  U.S.  cities 
essentially  monopoly  daily  newspa¬ 


per  franchises. 

“There’s  always  been  war,”  said 
Post  editor  Jerry  Nachman.  “Maybe 
there  was  a  brief  respite  while  one  of 
the  combatants  appeared  to  be  mor¬ 
tally  wounded,  but  now  the  News  is 
back  on  the  field  of  battle  and  1  guess 
the  time-out  is  up.” 

In  classic  New  York  style,  when 
the  gloves  came  off,  so  did  any  pre¬ 
tense  of  professional  courtesy.  A  B- 
movie  about  the  journalistic  equiva¬ 
lent  of  fisticuffs  might  be  called  N.  Y. 
Newspaper  War,  The  Next  Genera¬ 
tion:  This  Time  It’s  Personal. 

Read  all  about  it: 

•  Above  the  Daily  News  name¬ 
plate  in  60-point  bold  type:  “News- 
day’s  Flawed  Tax  Lists.”  The  story 
inside  on  Page  2  challenged  the  accu¬ 
racy  of  New  York  Newsday’s  listings 
of  properties  that  overpaid  taxes.  The 
Post  followed  suit  with  its  own  story 


iinttaUeringjj^nr^  of  Maxwell 


quoting  city  officials  who  questioned 
whether  properties  listed  were  actu¬ 
ally  entitled  to  tax  rebates. 

New  York  Newsday  responded 
with  a  story  quoting  readers  who 
credited  the  paper  for  informing  them 
about  their  tax  credits.  New  York 
Newsday  editor  Donald  Forst  said  the 
lists  were  accurate. 


•  The  Times  weighed  in  with  a 
Page  One  story,  with  photo,  on  the 
debt  problems  of  Post  publisher  Peter 
Kalikow,  who  is  also  a  major  real 
estate  developer.  A  Post  story  the 
next  day  challenged  some  facts  in  the 
Times,  finding  two  parties,  not  four, 
suing  Kalikow.  The  Times  responded 
with  a  correction. 


•  Newsday  columnist  Jimmy 
Breslin’s  entry  attacked  Kalikow  as  a 
I980s-style  high  flier  fallen  on  hard 
times.  Nobody  likes  a  rich  guy  bereft 
of  his  money,  Breslin  said,  raking 
Kalikow  because  his  debts  were  ex¬ 
posed  by  the  Times  instead  of  his  own 
(Continued  on  page  42) 
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‘Free  Press’  group  wants  a  not-so-free  press 

Wichita  State  University  coiiege  professors  form  group 
that  caiis  press  coverage  of  the  Persian  Guif  war  treason 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

In  the  aftermath  of  the  Persian  Gulf 
war  —  while  many  journalists  are 
analyzing  how  the  military  was  able 
to  control  news  access  so  success¬ 
fully  —  a  group  headed  by  two  Kan¬ 
sas  college  professors  is  accusing 
some  of  the  press  of  “treason”  in  its 
reporting. 

Taking  the  name  “Americans  for  a 
Free  Press,”  the  group  has  sent  a 
petition  statement  condemning  the 
coverage  of  the  war  to  some  470 
newspapers. 

Among  other  charges,  the  petition 
accuses  the  press  of  “providing  intel¬ 
ligence  to  the  enemy,”  of  reporting  on 
“civilian  suffering,  real  or  purported, 
when  the  natural  and  probable  conse¬ 
quence  will  be  to  inflame  our  ene¬ 
mies,  divide  Americans  and  under¬ 
mine  our  national  resolve,”  and,  by 
reporting  from  Iraq,  of  “impeding  the 
targeting  [of  Iraqi  installations]  by 
American  forces.” 

Reporters  were  trying  to  “establish 
American  acquiescence  in  a  dubious 
journalistic  ethic  that  acknowledges 
no  loyalty  to  the  United  States  even 
during  armed  conflict,”  the  petition 
says. 

“We  call  upon  all  Americans  .  .  . 
profoundly  to  question  any  doctrine 
that  asserts  that  treason,  in  whatever 
guise,  is  encompassed  within  free 
speech,”  the  petition  concludes. 


While  the  petition  mentions  only 
television  coverage,  the  group’s  co¬ 
founder,  Wichita  State  University 
business  law  professor  Dwight  D. 
Murphey,  said  in  a  telephone  inter¬ 
view  that  much  newspaper  and  wire 
service  coverage  deserves  condem¬ 
nation,  too. 

“From  Jan.  15  to  March,  we  also 
noted  this  in  the  Associated  Press,  the 
Knight-Ridder  chain  and  various 
others.  It  really  typifies  the  major 
print  media,”  Murphey  said. 


view  with  Saddam  Hussein  late  in  the 
war  particularly  upset  the  group, 
Murphey  said. 

“My  God,  imagine  interviewing 
Hitler  in  April  of  1945.” 

Murphey  and  fellow  Witchita  State 
academic  Everett  Johnson,  an  electri¬ 
cal  engineering  professor,  formed  the 
group  from  participants  in  “support 
America”  rallies  held  in  the  Kansas 
city  during  the  war. 

The  two  say  a  national  debate 
should  be  joined  over  what  Murphey 


“Americans  for  a  Free  Press?  No,  I  haven’t  heard 
anything  at  all  about  them,”  said  Christine  Paugh, 
editor  of  the  student  newspaper.  The  Sunflower. 


Specifically,  Murphey  criticized 
what  he  called  “almost  daily  reports” 
in  newspapers  of  Allied  strafing  of 
Red  Crescent  truck  convoys,  or  of 
interviews  with  Iraqi  refugees. 

“I  think  it’s  propaganda,”  he  said. 
“Now,  I  assume  it’s  not  true.  I  don’t 
know  that  for  certain.” 

Stories  about  Iraqi  civilian  casual¬ 
ties,  truthful  or  not,  simply  should  not 
be  published  or  broadcast,  Murphey 
said. 

“I  don’t  think  the  press  ought  to  be 
running  empathetic  stories.” 

CNN  reporter  Peter  Arnett’s  inter¬ 


said  was  “an  above-the-battlefield 
journalism  that  can  be  extremely 
damaging  in  war.” 

Murphey  said  the  petition  has 
generated  some  calls  from  around  the 
country,  but  conceded  that  the  debate 
has  not  been  joined  on  the  Wichita 
State  campus. 

“I  don’t  think  we  even  sent  a  copy 
[of  the  petition]  to  the  newspaper  we 
have  here,”  Murphey  said. 

“Americans  for  a  Free  Press?  No,  I 
haven’t  heard  anything  at  all  about 
them,”  said  Christine  Paugh,  editor  of 
the  student  newspaper.  The  Sunflower. 


Psychiatric  evaiuation  of  Wirs  ordered 

Self-proclaimed  publisher  pleads  guilty  to  second  bad  check  charge; 
freed  after  21  days  in  jail,  he  is  ordered  to  make  restitution 


By  Mark  Fit^erald 

Peter  Wirs  —  a  self-proclaimed 
publisher  who  once  said  he  resented 
his  image  as  “an  eccentric  sideshow 
in  the  newspaper  industry”  —  was 
freed  from  York  County  Jail  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  after  pleading  guilty  to  a  sec¬ 
ond  bad  check  charge  March  28. 

In  a  plea  bargain  with  the  York 
County  district  attorney,  Wirs  was 
sentenced  to  21  days  in  prison  —  the 
time  he  had  served  since  being  jailed 
March  7  —  and  23  months  of  proba¬ 
tion. 

Senior  Judge  James  Buckingham 


also  ordered  Wirs  to  make  restitution 
of  $4,91 1  to  George  Rayburn,  a  Mag¬ 
nolia,  Ark.,  charter  pilot  who  had 
flown  Wirs  from  Pennsylvania  to  Texas. 

Wirs  admitted  in  court  that,  when 
he  had  given  Rayburn  a  check  for  the 
flight,  he  had  no  money  in  the  bank 
and  had  committed  a  crime,  Jerry  L. 
Gleason  reported  in  the  Harrisburg 
Patriot-News. 

As  part  of  the  plea,  Wirs  also  was 
ordered  to  undergo  “psychiatric  and/ 
or  psychological  evaluation.” 

When  Wirs  came  to  York  in 
October  1989,  he  had  earlier  raised 


eyebrows  with  his  announcement  that 
he  would  buy  troubled  United  Press 
International.  That  venture  failed 
when  it  became  clear  he  had  no  capi¬ 
tal  and  that  he  was  claiming  spurious 
connections  with  prominent  newspa¬ 
per  figures. 

In  York,  Wirs  first  said  he  would 
buy  the  York  Daily  Record  to  prevent 
a  planned  joint  operating  agreement 
with  the  rival  York  Dispatch. 

When  that  JO  A  was  approved  in 
February  1990,  Wirs  then  proclaimed 
that  he  would  create  two  more  com- 
(Continued  on  page  42) 
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Information  gap  in  Berkeiey? 

Some  feel  four  metro  dailies,  several  weeklies  and  a  college  paper 
are  not  filling  the  local  news  void  left  when  the  Gazette  folded  In  1985 


By  M.L.Stein 

Berkeley,  Calif.,  a  complex  city  of 
over  100,000  people  and  the  home  of 
one  of  the  most  prestigious  universi¬ 
ties  in  the  world,  does  not  have  a  local 
daily  newspaper. 

This  fact  led  to  a  recent  forum  on 
whether  it  suffers  from  a  critical  infor¬ 
mation  gap. 

The  answer  appeared  to  be  yes  — at 
least  in  routine  coverage  — despite  its 
being  served  by  four  metropolitan 
dailies,  several  weeklies,  a  better- 
than-average  college  newspaper,  and 
area  broadcasters. 

The  recent  all-day  conference  at 
the  University  of  California  was  spon¬ 
sored  by  UC’s  Graduate  School  of 
Journalism  and  the  Alumni  Associa¬ 
tion  of  the  Daily  Californian,  a  120- 
year-old  paper  that  circulates  in  part 
of  the  city  as  well  as  on  campus. 

One  panelist,  Cedrick  Puleston, 
was  its  editor,  who  said  the  Califor¬ 


informed  about  itself  with  its  own 
daily  but  argued  that  the  economic 
odds  are  against  starting  one  because 
of  the  city’s  relatively  small  advertis¬ 
ing  base. 

Chronicle  research,  he  explained, 
revealed  local  business  spends  about 
$18  million  a  year  for  advertising,  $5 
million  of  which  is  siphoned  to  news¬ 
papers.  Of  that  amount,  the  Califor¬ 
nian  already  takes  a  hefty  chunk,  Wil¬ 
son  pointed  out. 

Both  Wilson  and  co-panelist, 
Belinda  Taylor,  deputy  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Oakland  Tribune,  said  their 
papers  attempt  to  meet  the  needs  of 
Berkeley  readers  with  local,  national 
and  international  news,  although 
Taylor  noted  that  the  Tribune  has  a 
small  newshole  for  the  latter. 

“But  our  primary  [local]  focus  is  on 
Oakland  and  Berkeley,”  she  stated, 
reporting  that  the  Tribune  circulates 
about  8,000  copies  in  Berkeley. 


Rebecca  Rhine,  director  of  a  downtown  merchants’ 
association,  compiained  of  what  she  termed  a 
“dumbing  down”  of  Berkeiey  coverage  by  reducing 
the  city  to  “cuiturai  stereotypes.” 


nian  took  on  the  added  job  of  trying  to 
cover  the  city  when  the  daily  Berkeley 
Gazette  folded  in  1985. 

“It’s  really  not  our  role  and  it’s  not 
what  we  do  best,”  he  added.  “Our 
strength  is  in  covering  the  campus.” 

However,  the  tabloid’s  limited 
local  reporting  does  provide  good 
experience  for  its  reporters,  Puleston 
said.  It  also  helps  bring  in  $1 .5  million 
a  year  in  advertising  for  the  Califor¬ 
nian,  which  is  independent  of  the 
journalism  school  and  the  university, 
he  noted. 

The  day  before  the  March  16  con¬ 
ference,  the  12-page  “Daily  Cal”  car¬ 
ried  a  Page  1  City  Council  report,  two 
inside  local  stories,  and  an  editorial 
on  the  Berkeley  rent  board. 

Matthew  Wilson,  managing  editor 
of  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle, 
which  is  distributed  in  some  20,000 
Berkeley  households  —  the  highest 
circulation  of  any  daily  there  —  con¬ 
ceded  that  Berkeley  would  be  better 


The  Chronicle  maintains  a  five-per¬ 
son  East  Bay  bureau  whose  beat 
includes  Berkeley,  and  two  campus 
stringers.  In  addition,  according  to 
executive  editor  Bill  German,  chief 
education  writer  Dianne  Curtis  is 
almost  constantly  covering  UC  and 
its  board  of  regents. 

The  San  Francisco  Examiner  also 
operates  an  East  Bay  bureau  in  Oak¬ 
land,  but  executive  editor  Larry 
Kramer  told  E&P,  “We  more  often 
cover  Berkeley  from  San  Francisco.  I 
don’t  think  we  cover  the  town  enough 
because  we  think  the  university  com¬ 
munity  is  more  interesting.  It  is  what 
Harvard  is  to  Boston.” 

On  the  panel,  John  Raeside, 
publisher  of  the  free  weekly  East  Bay 
Express,  which  claims  an  audited  cir¬ 
culation  of 65,000,  mostly  in  Berkeley 
and  Oakland,  asserted  Berkeleyites 
are  less  interested  in  local  news  than 
in  ideas. 

The  Express,  which  relies  heavily 


on  features,  essays  and  entertainment  | 
news,  seeks  to  “grab  readers’  atten¬ 
tion”  with  this  kind  of  mix,  Raeside 
said. 

“I  see  no  need  for  a  newspaper  of 
record  here,”  he  commented. 

Larry  Bensky,  a  Berkeley  free¬ 
lance  writer  and  former  Minneapolis 
Star  Tribune  reporter,  disagreed, 
saying,  “Berkeley  is  extraordinarily 
uninformed  about  civic  matters.  The 
media  has  only  a  slight  toehold 
here  —  a  city  of  very  diverse  con¬ 
cerns.  A  lot  of  people  care  about 
Berkeley  schools  and  are  not  getting 
enough  information  about  them.” 

The  panelist  said  he  and  others 
tried  unsuccessfully  to  raise  $25,000 
to  study  the  possibility  of  another 
daily  after  the  death  of  the  Gazette. 
He  theorized  that  Berkeley  has  the 
highest  penetration  of  readership  in 
the  world. 

“There  is  an  extraordinary  attach¬ 
ment  to  the  print  media,”  he  said. 

Wilson  said  he  had  been  informed 
that  the  New  York  Times  sells  5,000 
copies  in  Berkeley,  giving  it  a  pene¬ 
tration  of  one  in  nine  of  the  city’s 
45,000  households. 

Bensky  said  that  Berkeley’s  three 
radio  stations  are  more  regional  than 
localized  in  their  programming,  add¬ 
ing,  “You’re  more  likely  to  hear 
about  the  situation  in  Iraq  than  what  is 
happening  in  Berkeley.” 

Panelist  Rob  Roth,  a  reporter  for 
KTVU-TV,  Channel  2,in  Oakland, 
declared  flatly,  “You  can’t  keep  up 
with  Berkeley  news  by  watching 
Channel  2.  There  is  not  enough  news 
about  the  city  on  tv.” 

Several  members  of  the  audience 
agreed  that  Berkeley  is  generally 
shortchanged  by  the  media  in  news 
about  itself. 

“There  are  a  million  features  in 
Berkeley  that  nobody  is  covering,” 
commented  resident  Marda  Wood¬ 
bury.  “There  is  no  real  coverage  of 
anything  here.” 

Rebecca  Rhine,  director  of  a  down¬ 
town  merchants’  association,  com¬ 
plained  of  what  she  termed  a  “dumb¬ 
ing  down”  of  Berkeley  coverage  by 
reducing  the  city  to  “cultural  ste¬ 
reotypes.” 

Charging  “simple,  mindless” 
reporting  of  the  city,  she  asked  rhe- 
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torically  of  the  media:  “Why  should 
the  business  community  give  you  our 
money?” 

Shannon  Hickey,  a  former  newspa¬ 
per  reporter  who  is  now  a  public  rela¬ 
tions  writer  for  a  bank,  said  she  would 
like  to  see  and  read  more  local  news, 
adding  that  she  relies  mostly  on  the 
Oakland  Tribune  for  information 
about  Berkeley. 

Although  she  is  an  alumna  of  the 
Daily  Californian,  Hickey  said  she 
depends  very  little  on  the  student 
newspaper  for  city  news. 

“I  don’t  see  a  high  professional 
standard.  There’s  a  lot  of  turnover,” 
she  said. 

Editor  Puleston  retorted  that  he 
believes  the  Californian  does  a  good 
job  despite  the  act  that  “we  do  not 
claim  to  be  a  professional  newspa¬ 
per.” 

However,  Hickey  remarked  that, 
overall,  Berkeley  is  lucky  to  have  “so 


many  diverse  media  outlets.” 

“We  probably  get  more  column 
inches  than  any  place  in  the  nation,” 
she  said. 

Berkeley  Mayor  Loni  Hancock, 
who  did  not  attend  the  symposium, 
told  E&P  that  whether  the  commu¬ 
nity  had  its  own  newspaper  or  not, 
“it’s  difficult  for  any  kind  of  political 
or  social  issue  to  be  treated  in  depth  in 
the  media.” 

In  terms  of  straight  news,  she  con¬ 
tinued,  her  city  is  best  served  by  the 
Oakland  Tribune,  which  presents 
“two  or  three  good  stories  a  week 
about  Berkeley.” 

Hancock  scored  the  media  for 
“playing  too  much  to  the  town’s 
fiesty,  liberal  image,”  observing  that 
serious  treatment  of  the  city  is  often 
more  likely  to  be  found  in  the  New 
York  Times  and  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  than  in  Bay  area  publications. 

She  said  the  city  has  embarked  on  a 


broad  program  to  house,  feed  and  find 
jobs  for  the  homeless,  “which  has 
never  been  covered  in  any  depth  by 
anyone.  There’s  too  much  easy  jour¬ 
nalism  about  this  community  that  is 
more  entertainment  than  news.” 

Ben  Bagdikian,  media  critic  and 
dean  emeritus  of  the  UC  journalism 
school,  said  in  an  interview  that  both 
the  Chronicle  and  New  York  Times 
“occasionally  have  very  good  stories 
about  Berkeley”  but  cannot  do  rou¬ 
tine  coverage  of  the  community. 

Noting  the  number  of  dailies  and 
weeklies  that  serve  the  city,  Bagdi¬ 
kian  added,  “If  someone  got  all  these 
together,  people  would  have  a  pretty 
good  idea  of  what  is  happening  in 
Berkeley.” 

He  agreed  with  Wilson,  however, 
that  launching  a  local  daily  is  only  a 
remote  possibility. 

“It  would  take  someone  with  very 
deep  pockets,”  Bagdikian  commented. 


West  Coast  cutbacks 

S.F.  Examiner  drops  25  editorial  employees,  including  columnist 
Warren  Hinckle;  other  Bay  area  papers  report  cost~cutting  measures 


By  M.L.Stein 

The  San  Francisco  Examiner  has 
dropped  25  editorial  employees, 
including  columnist  Warren  Hinckle, 
through  buyouts  and  job-sharing 
arrangements,  according  to  executive 
editor  Larry  Kramer. 

Personnel  cuts  also  were 
announced  by  Lesher  Communica¬ 
tions  Inc.  newspapers  and  the 
Alameda  Newspaper  Group  in  the 
San  Francisco  East  Bay  region.  It 
also  was  reported  that  the  Oakland 
Tribune  has  fallen  two  months  behind 
in  payment  of  health  benefit  pre¬ 
miums,  forcing  employees  to  make 
the  payments  themselves. 

Kramer  said  the  Examiner,  in  an 
arrangement  with  the  Newspaper 
Guild,  took  the  step  as  a  cost-saving 
measure. 

“Everyone  wanted  to  avoid 
seniority  layoffs,”  which  would  have 
occurred  if  the  offer  of  “enhancement 
of  normal  severance  pay”  had  not 
been  accepted,  he  added. 

Generally,  according  to  Kramer, 
normal  dismissal  pay  was  increased  by 
50%  with  a  $5,000  minimum  buyout. 
Average  buyouts,  he  said,  ranged 
from  $20,000-$30,000,  with  a  few  in 
the  $60,000-570,000  range.  Only  two 
part-timers  were  laid  off,  he  dis¬ 
closed. 


At  the  time  Hinckle  accepted  the 
recent  buyout  offer,  he  was  on  unpaid 
leave  from  the  Examiner  as  a  result  of 
a  dispute  with  the  paper  over  his  resi¬ 
dency  in  New  York  City  {E&P,  Feb. 
16).  Publisher  Will  Hearst  and 
Kramer  said  they  wanted  Hinckle  to 
be  a  San  Francisco-based  columnist 
instead  of  commuting  from  New 
York. 


have  a  joint  operating  agreement. 

The  San  Francisco  Chronicle  was 
not  cutting  staff  at  the  time  of  this 
writing,  according  to  executive  editor 
Bill  German,  but  he  added  that  the 
paper  is  constantly  seeking  ways  to 
reduce  costs,  commenting,  “We’re 
not  ruling  anything  out.” 

He  pointed  out  that  the  Chronicle 
has  only  three  writers  at  the  San  Fran¬ 


Generally,  according  to  Kramer,  normal  dismissal 
pay  was  Increased  by  50%  with  a  $5,000  minimum 
buyout.  Average  buyouts,  he  said,  ranged  from 
$20,000-$30,000,  with  a  few  In  the  $60,000-$70,000 
range. 


Kramer  said,  however,  that  Hin- 
ckle’s  buyout  does  not  necessarily 
bar  him  from  writing  for  the  Exam¬ 
iner. 

“He  won’t  be  a  staffer  anymore  but 
we  can  buy  his  material  on  a  free¬ 
lance  basis,”  the  editor  explained. 

Examiner  general  manager  James 
Sevrens  said  there  has  been  a  “signifi¬ 
cant”  decline  in  projected  revenues 
of  the  San  Francisco  Newspaper 
Agency  under  which  the  Examiner 
and  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle 


cisco  Giants’  spring  training  camp, 
compared  with  seven  in  other  years. 

“We’re  not  shooting  off  in  all  direc¬ 
tions  anymore,”  he  remarked. 

A  Lesher  spokeswoman,  Christina 
Gray,  said  23  full-  and  part-time  posi¬ 
tions  were  cut  at  the  chain’s  flagship 
newspaper,  the  Contra  Costa  Times, 
five  to  six  in  editorial. 

The  paper,  she  said,  had  achieved 
the  cuts  by  eliminating  positions  as 
part  of  its  “streamlining  of  opera- 
(Continued  on  page  50) 
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Pentagon  spokesman  speaks 

Pete  Williams^  assistant  secretary  of  defense/ public  affairs, 
talks  about  the  media,  the  military  and  covering  wars 


By  Debra  Gersh 

If  the  spate  of  recent  forums  are  any 
indication,  examining  the  issue  of  the 
media  and  the  military  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  is  likely  to  be  hotly  contested  for 
some  time. 

One  person  at  the  center  of  much  of 
the  debate  is  Pete  Williams,  assistant 
secretary  of  defense/public  affairs. 

In  the  wake  of  much-publicized 
media  criticism  of  the  military’s  han¬ 
dling  of  press  pools,  Williams  is  now 
turning  to  the  media  and  the  military 
for  comments,  lessons  learned,  and 
suggestions  how  to  do  it  better  next 
time. 

One  issue  likely  to  be  addressed  is 
the  problems  some  journalists  faced 
with  the  on-site  security  review  pro¬ 
cess.  Copy  was  edited  by  public 
affairs  officers  in  the  field,  who 
delayed  stories  to  change  words  like 
“giddy”  to  “proud,”  and  physical 
transmission  of  copy  was  delayed 
sometimes  for  days,  especially  after 
the  ground  fighting  began. 

“There  will  be  those  journalists 
who  argue  .  .  .  ‘Hey,  look,  we 
proved  to  you  that  .  .  .  you  should 
trust  us.  That  you  don’t  need  to  have 
censorship  or  security  review.  Give 
us  the  ground  rules  and  we  will  follow 
them. 


“They  will  argue  that  every  mili¬ 
tary  experience  proves  that  —  World 
War  II  proved  it,  Korea  proved  it, 
Vietnam  proved  it,”  Williams  told 
E&P  during  an  interview  in  his  Penta¬ 
gon  office. 

“Vietnam,  of  course,  is  different  in 
the  sense  ...  [it  was]  a  series  of  skir¬ 
mishes,”  he  said.  “If  you  reported  on 
a  military  operation,  a  skirmish  up 
here  in  the  north,  well  that  didn’t  have 
much  effect  on,  nor  did  it  reveal  much 
about,  an  operation  you  might  have 
been  planning  three  days  later  down 
here  in  the  south.  So  somebody 
reporting  about  that  in  a  fairly  unre¬ 


Pete  Williams 

AP  photo 


stricted  way  doesn’t  affect  future 
operations. 

“In  this  operation,  we  were  in  a 
constant  dialogue,  you  might  say. 
about  what  yon  could  say  about  units 
moving  out  to  the  west,  because  there 
were  reporters  with  those  units,” 
Williams  said. 

“Now  the  fact  that  this  unit  is  mov¬ 
ing  to  the  west  may  seem  benign  to 
you.  Some  reporters  have  more  expe¬ 


rience  covering  military  operations 
than  others  do.  Some  reporters,  espe¬ 
cially  those  who  have  served  in  the 
military  before,  will  understand  what 
the  significance  of  an  action  is  better 
than  others.  Not  every  reporter  out 
with  a  military  unit  has  that  kind  of 
experience. 

“In  peacetime,  one  would  say, 
‘Hey,  we’re  a  public  institution,  what 
we  do  is  the  public’s  business  and 
people  should  have  the  ability  to  write 
that  way  .  .  .  .  ’ 

“It’s  a  little  different  in  wartime,” 
Williams  continued,  adding  that  these 
restrictions  “should  only  be  true  dur¬ 


ing  wartime.” 

Another  bone  of  contention  for  the 
press  was  the  lack  of  access  to  the 
troops  and  the  limited  number  of  pool 
slots  that  were  available. 

The  Pentagon  has  maintained  that  it 
did  the  best  it  could,  but  there  were 
simply  more  reporters  there  than  it 
could  accommodate. 

At  an  American  Press  Institute 
seminar  a  few  days  before  his  meeting 
with  E&P,  Williams’  figure  of  1,700 
journalists  covering  the  troops  was 
challenged  by  participants,  many  of 
whom  had  been  in  the  Gulf  covering 
the  war. 

“I  take  what  the  people  at  API  said 
to  heart,  and  I’m  doing  a  very  serious 
check  of  the  numbers,  so  I  can  be  as 
accurate  as  I  can  about  saying  how 
many  reporters  were  there,”  Wil¬ 
liams  told  E&R.  “My  sense  of  it  is 
that  we’ll  refine  the  number,  we’ll  try 
to  get  the  best  estimate  of  it  we  can 
but,  nonetheless,  there  were  more 
reporters  who  wanted  to  go  out  with 
units  than  the  military  felt  could  go 
out  with  those  units. 

“It’s  like  a  restaurant.  If  200  people 
all  show  up  at  once,  they  can’t  seat 
everybody,  somebody’s  going  to  be 
mad.  So  if  you  have  a  reservation 
system,  it  can  manage  itself. 

“I’m  not  wedded  to  this  system. 
There  are  many  things  about  this  sys¬ 
tem  that  I  think  we  won’t  ever  repeat, 
but  you  have  to  try  to  be  as  fair  as  you 
can  and  that’s  why  we  came  up  with 
this.” 

Among  the  things  Williams  said 
might  not  be  repeated  would  be  the 
strict  pool  system  employed  in  the 
Gulf. 

“I  think  there  are  always  going  to 
have  to  be  limitations  on  the  number 
of  reporters  that  can  be  in  the  battle¬ 
field.  I  don’t  think  it’s  reasonable,  it 
doesn’t  make  sense,  to  have  reporters 
free  roaming  the  battlefield.  So  some 
kind  of  limitation  on  numbers,  it 
seems  to  me,  is  the  key,  but  not  neces¬ 
sarily  pools.” 

One  of  the  biggest  lessons  learned, 
however,  came  as  a  result  of  the  com¬ 
munications  problems.  Joe  Albright, 
special  projects  correspondent  for 
Cox  Newspapers  in  Washington,  who 
served  as  newspaper  pool  coordina¬ 
tor  for  a  time  in  the  Gulf,  noted  at  the 


“I  don't  think  it’s  reasonabie,  it  doesn’t  make  sense, 
to  have  reporters  free  roaming  the  battiefieid.  So 
some  kind  of  iimitation  on  numbers,  it  seems  to  me, 
is  the  key,  but  not  necessariiy  poois.” 
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API  seminar  that  many  of  the  disputes 
might  have  been  avoided  had  commu¬ 
nications  systems  worked  better. 

“I  would  say  the  biggest  lesson 
learned  is  that  we  need  to  do  much 
better  at  getting  stories  back  from  the 
field,”  Williams  said.  “It  was  the  part 
of  this  that  I  don’t  think  anybody  was 
particularly  satisfied  with.  Now, 
some  units  did  better  than  others  — 
some  units  were  brilliant  at  it,  some 
units  were  not  so  brilliant  at  it.  We 
just  have  to  do  better. 

“Whether  that  means  that  there’s 
dedicated  stuff  for  reporters  —  dedi¬ 
cated  transportation  .  .  .  helicopters, 
armored  personnel  carriers,  things 
like  that  —  I  think  that  military  units 
are  going  to  have  to  just  do  a  better  job 
of  putting  people  in  the  unit  who  don’t 
do  anything  but  take  care  of  report¬ 
ers;  drivers,  logistics  people,  separate 
communications  links,  all  that  stuff. 

I  think  that’s  the  only  way  to  do 
it  ...  . 

“There  has  to  be  more  of 
a  .  .  .  commitment  in  individual  mili¬ 
tary  units  to  making  sure  that  stuff 
gets  back,”  Williams  said.  “Whether 
that  means  the  Washington  Post 
brings  its  own  satellite  phone  or 
whether  we  provide  that,  I  don’t 
know. 

“We’re  also  going  to  have  to  think 
about  the  policy  of  television  reports 
from  the  field.  We  have  to  give  that 
some  thought.  It’s  new  to  us  and 
we’re  going  to  have  to  think  about 
that.” 

Broadcasts  from  the  battlefield, 
especially  as  technology  improves, 
will  pose  more  questions  for  future 
coverage. 

Williams  said  he  believes  “the  fact 
that  units  handled  it  so  differently 
tells  you  .  .  .  there  was  no  conspir¬ 
acy  in  the  Pentagon  to  deprive  the 
American  people  of  news  from  the 
front,  but  until  we  do  a  better  job, 
there  will  always  be  those  folks  who 
think  that.” 

Williams  said  the  media  and  the 
military  “need  to  get  together  again” 
to  discuss  its  cooperative  efforts  in 
covering  a  war. 

“When  you’re  in  the  middle  of  a 
war  you  have  one  kind  of  a  relation¬ 
ship,  when  you  get  back  out  of  it,  then 
you  have  another  kind  of  a  relation¬ 
ship,”  he  added. 

“But  guess  what?  It’s  always  going 
to  be  the  military  that  runs  the  wars 
and  it’s  always  going  to  be  the  media 
that  cover  them,  so  we  need  to  get 
together  and  continue  to  discuss  these 
things  all  the  time.” 

Williams,  a  former  news  director 
and  radio  and  television  reporter  in 
Wyoming,  says  he  sees  himself  as  sort 
of  a  middle  man  between  the  press 
and  the  military,  although  he  points 


out  he  is  nevertheless  a  government 
employee. 

“I’m  a  spokesman  for  my  govern¬ 
ment,  I’m  a  spokesman  for  the  secre¬ 
tary  of  defense,  that’s  part  of  my 
job,”  he  said.  “I  think  part  of  my  job 
is  to  be  an  advocate  for  the  press  as 
well.  I  am  an  advocate  of  the  military 
to  the  press.  I  am  the  one  expected  to 
answer  questions  about  why  certain 
things  happen. 


“One  thing  I  found  in  trying  to 
make  the  arrangements  for  all  of  this 
is  there  isn’t  a  ready  thing  I  can  turn  to 
help  plan.  There  isn’t  a  book  on  how 
to  run  this  kind  of  an  operation  during 
wartime,”  he  said.  “There  isn’t  such 
a  book  anywhere,  so  I  want  my  suc¬ 
cessors  to  have  something  like  that 
they  can  turn  to.” 

Part  of  the  analysis  of  njilitary- 
press  relations  during  the  war  will 


One  goal,  Williams  said,  is  to  leave  behind  for  his 
successor  some  sort  of  guidebook  for  future  press 
operations  in  wartime. 


“I’m  a  former  reporter  myself,  I 
hope  a  future  reporter  again,  so  I  take 
my  responsibilities  to  both  of  those 
-parts  of  the  equation  very  seriously. 

“I  can’t  discuss  the  internal  delib¬ 
erations  that  went  on  and  why  things 
came  out  the  way  they  did,  but  I  hope 
people  understand  that  our  office 
does  care  about  both  sides  of  the 
equation.  So  these  re-examination 
things,  they’re  not  a  lot  of  fun,  but 
they’re  important.” 

In  Williams’  view,  his  participation 
in  various  forums  and  discussions 
about  what  happened  with  the  media 
in  the  Gulf  is  important  for  a  number 
of  reasons. 

“Number  one,  1  want  to  hear  from 
folks.  I  want  to  hear  what  they 
thought,”  he  said.  “The  second  thing 
is,  1  think  I  have  an  obligation  to  go 
subject  myself  to  these  occasional 
outbursts  of  wrath  that  come  out.  I 
think  that’s  an  important  part  of  the 
process.  People  need  to  be  able  to 
vent  their  anger.  They  need  to  be  able 
to  confront  the  policymakers  who 
came  up  with  these  policies.” 

Williams  said  the  argument  is  no 
longer  whether  reporters  should  be 
present  when  the  military  undertakes 
a  mission. 

“We’re  not  rearguing  Grenada 
here.  We’re  not  having  the  Pana¬ 
ma  argument  anymore.  I  think  we 
were  justifiably  criticized  about 
not  getting  people  down  there  early 
enough  ....  We’re  talking  about 
how  to  do  what  we  did  better. 

“We’re  never  going  to  be  terribly 
comfortable,  press  with  military. 
Military  will  always  push  its  case,  the 
press  will  always  push  its  case,  but  I 
think  the  venue  in  which  we’re  having 
this  discussion  now  is  basically  about 
how  to  do  the  fundamental  part  of  it 
better.” 

One  goal,  Williams  said,  is  to  leave 
behind  for  his  successor  some  sort  of 
guidebook  for  future  press  operations 
in  wartime. 


likely  come  from  meetings  Williams 
is  planning  with  Washington  media 
bureau  chiefs,  as  well  as  seminars  for 
the  military  and  letters  he  has  sent  to 
both  sides  asking  for  comments. 

Tribune  Co.  reports 
final  losses  on 
N.Y.  Daily  News 

By  George  Gameau 

In  its  turbulent  and  final  15  months 
owning  the  New  York  Daily  News, 
Tribune  Co.  of  Chicago  lost  $409  mil¬ 
lion  on  the  troubled  tabloid. 

Tribune  Co.  reported  its  final  bill  to 
get  rid  of  the  paper  came  to  $295  mil¬ 
lion.  That  includes  $60  million  paid  to 
Robert  Maxwell  for  taking  the  paper 
and  cutting  staff,  $86  million  for 
accrued  employee  compensation,  $57 
million  in  1^1  operating  losses,  and  a 
$92  million  non-cash  charge  to  write 
down  the  value  of  Daily  News  assets. 

In  addition,  the  Daily  News  lost 
$114  million  in  1990,  Tribune  Co.’s 
last  full  year  of  stewardship  over  the 
tabloid  it  founded  71  years  ago  and 
built  into  the  nation’s  biggest  newspa¬ 
per — before  a  post-World  War  II 
decline  eroded  circulation  and  prof¬ 
its. 

Fourth-quarter  1990  losses  surged 
to  $69  million  as  a  strike  by  nine 
unions  representing  2,300  workers 
began  Oct.  25  and  forced  the  com¬ 
pany  to  turn  the  paper  over  on  March 
21  to  Maxwell  Newspapers  Inc. 

The  report  finalized  earlier  prelimi¬ 
nary  results  and  concluded  all  Tri¬ 
bune  CO.  financial  ties  to  the  Daily 
News  in  the  last  quarter  of  1990. 

The  year-end  losses  and  costs  of 
divesting  the  Daily  News  came  on  top 
of  $115  million  that  the  Tribune  Co. 
said  the  paper  had  lost  between  1980 
and  1990.  Management  blamed  high 
(Continued  on  page  51) 
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David  Lawrence  takes  ASNE  helm 

Newsroom  pluralism  is  top  priority  for  editors’  group  president 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

There  is  no  question  at  all  about  the 
top  priority  of  the  American  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors’  new  presi¬ 
dent. 

David  Lawrence  Jr.  has  been  a  vig¬ 
orous  voice  for  a  more  diverse  news¬ 
room  and  newspaper  staff  for  years. 
Probably  no  other  newspaper  execu¬ 
tive  is  so  thoroughly  identified  with 
this  industry  cause  as  the  publisher 
and  chairman  of  the  Miami  Herald. 

As  long  ago  as  1978,  Lawrence  was 
on  ASNE’s  minorities  committee. 
He  chaired  the  industrywide  Task 
Force  on  Minorities  in  the  Newspaper 
Business  when  it  issued  its  landmark 
“Cornerstone  for  Growth”  report  in 
the  spring  of  1989. 

For  his  work  on  encouraging  racial 
diversity  in  newspapers,  Lawrence 
has  been  honored  with  awards  rang¬ 
ing  from  the  Ida  B.  Wells  Award  to 
the  Anti-Defamation  League  of  B'nai 
B’rith’s  First  Amendment  Freedom 
Award. 

It  is  not  surprising  then  that  even 
before  Dave  Lawrence  formally  took 
the  ASNE  reins,  he  issued  this 
marching  order:  “One  thing  I’ve 
asked  every  committee  chair  to  do 
is  weave,  in  some  way,  pluralism 
through  that  committee.  Of  the  15  or 
so  chairs,  each  of  them  ought  to 
have  some  theme  of  pluralism  in  their 
activities,  in  some  measure,” 
Lawrence  said  in  an  interview  from 
Miami. 

Pluralism,  diversity,  multicultur- 
alism  —  by  any  name  building  and 
keeping  a  newspaper  staff  that 
reflects  the  society  at  large  —  will  be 
a  central  theme  at  this  year’s  ASNE 
convention  April  9-12  in  Boston. 

ASNE  will  issue  a  new  survey  on 
newsroom  diversity.  In  past  years, 
this  has  been  a  rather  dispiriting  por¬ 
trait  of  glacially  slow  progress. 

Lawrence  says  that  this  year  there 
is  good  news. 

“The  newest  ASNE  figures  are 
going  to  show  honest  growth  in  the 
pluralism  of  U.S.  newsrooms.  Speci¬ 
fically,  they  will  show  that  a  higher 
percentage  of  new  newsroom  hires 
are  minorities,”  he  said. 

“That  fuels  progress  for  the 
future,”  Lawrence  added. 

Two  developments  lend  an  even 
greater  urgency  to  this  task,  however. 
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David  Lawrence  Jr. 

Incoming  ASNE  president 

The  first  is  the  growing  impatience 
of  civil  rights  groups  and  others  with 
the  heretofore  slow  progress. 

Recently,  for  instance,  the  NAACP 
hinted  strongly  that  it  may  look  for  a 
legal  remedy  to  the  problem. 

Lawrence  said  that  he  shares  that 
impatience. 

“Newspapers  have  not  been  a  par¬ 
ticularly  good  home  for  minorities,  or 
women,  for  that  matter.  Too  often  we 
are  satisfied  with  making  progress  in 
increments  of  one  [employee]. 

“There  is  an  honest  and  often  justi¬ 
fiable  frustration,”  Lawrence  added. 
“I  don’t  think,  however,  the  answer 
is  to  involve  more  lawyers.  I’d  rather 
figure  out  how  to  do  things  ourselves 
than  have  a  court  or  judge  do  it.” 

ASNE’s  good  news  also,  of  course, 
comes  against  a  background  of  con¬ 
tinuing  bad  news  in  the  economy. 

Progress  in  minority  new  hires  is 
less  comforting  when  dozens  of 
newspapers  —  including  prosperous 
papers  such  as  Lawrence’s  own  Miami 
Herald  —  are  laying  off  scores  of  cur¬ 
rent  employees. 

That  is  precisely  why  newspaper 
staff  pluralism  must  be  emphasized 
now,  Lawrence  said. 

“I’m  saying  that  even  in  these  tight 
economic  times  that  we  not  be  permit¬ 
ted  to  use  that  as  an  excuse  for  not 
making  progress.” 

In  any  case,  Lawrence  added 
quickly,  newspapers  are  headed  back 


to  good  times. 

“I  enter  all  of  this  extremely  bullish 
about  the  future  of  good  newspa¬ 
pers,”  he  said. 

“The  Persian  Gulf  war  demon¬ 
strated  once  again  how  vital  newspa¬ 
pers  are.  We  saw  that  in  circulation 
increases  [across  the  country].  At  the 
Miami  Herald  and  El  Nuevo  Herald 
[the  paper’s  Spanish-language  daily] 
we  sold  tens  and  tens  of  thousands  of 
extra  papers.  TV  simply  could  not 
provide  the  context,  the  sense  of 
meaning,  that  newspapers  can,” 
Lawrence  continued. 

For  that  matter,  Lawrence  argues, 
newspaper  pluralism  is  an  economic 
imperative  itself. 

“We  desperately  need  to  be  rele¬ 
vant,  to  be  compelling  to  people,”  he 
said.  “We’ve  got  to  do  this  not  out 
of  some  sense  of  citizenship,  but 
because  we  live  in  ...  a  country  of 
an  increasingly  multicultural  nature.” 

Lawrence  can  see  that  vividly 
every  day  out  the  window  of  his 
Miami  office. 

“Miami  is  a  community  on  the  cut¬ 
ting  edge  of  America,”  said  Law¬ 
rence,  who  came  to  the  Herald  from 
the  Detroit  Free  Press  in  1989. 

“Miami  is  the  advanced  edge  of 
multicultural  America  —  the  Amer¬ 
ica  of  the  next  century.  We  very  much 
need  to  reach  those  people.” 

One  way  the  Herald  has  struck 
is  with  El  Nuevo  Herald.  This  Span¬ 
ish-language  daily  —  inserted  into 
the  English-language  Herald  —  is 
now  produced  by  a  separate  staff  and 
is  taken  by  more  than  100,000  readers 
daily. 

This  accommodation  to  the  sub¬ 
stantial  population  of  the  Spanish¬ 
speaking  community  from  Cuba  and 
Central  America  has  sometimes 
raised  resentment  among  African- 
Americans  and  whites.  In  the  past, 
members  of  both  groups  have  com¬ 
plained  that  the  Herald  ignores  their 
interests  to  cater  to  the  Cuban-Ameri- 
can  community. 

Lawrence  says  those  tensions  have 
eased  somewhat  —  even  in  this  city 
he  calls  “probably  as  contentious  as 
any  in  America”  —  because  the  Her¬ 
ald  has  concentrated  on  the  main  task 
of  newspapers:  reporting  the  news. 

Newspapers  can  ease  community 
tensions  “not  in  some  namby-pamby, 
(Continued  on  page  49) 
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Book  Reviews 


diction  to  writing”  (solution:  “Don’t 
worry  about  it,  write  a  new  book”). 

Poynter  has  written  and  published 
68  books  ranging  from  parachuting  to 
computers  to  publishing.  Bingham  is 
the  author  or  co-author  of  14  books 
and  has  been  the  director  of  the  Girls 
Club  of  Santa  Barbara  for  15  years. 

—  Hiley  Ward. 


Getting  the  book 
inside  you 
into  print 

Is  There  a  Book  Inside  You?  A  Step- 
by-Step  Plan  for  Writing  Your  Book. 
Dan  Poynter,  Mindy  Bingham.  (Santa 
Barbara,  Calif.:  Para  Publishing,  228 
pages.)  $14.95. 

“Many  people  want  to  ‘write  a 
book.’  Most  people  have  the  ability, 
some  have  the  drive  but  few  have  the 
organization.”  So  begins  a  chapter  in 
this  excellent  primer  on  book  author¬ 
ing,  a  newly  revised  third  edition. 

A  secret  in  “organizing”  a  book, 
the  authors  say,  is  to  set  “goals  that 
are  measurable  and  have  a  timetable 
attached.”  They  also  suggest  spread¬ 
ing  your  research  materials  on  the 
floor  for  easy  access  as  you  write. 
Write  the  easiest  chapters  first,  they 
insist,  saving  the  hardest  to  the  last, 
which  will  normally  be  the  introduc¬ 
tion  or  introductory  chapter. 

Much  of  one’s  time  is  spent  getting 
research  in  hand.  In  the  actual  writing 
process,  they  believe  writing  one 
chapter  a  week  is  a  nice  pace. 

They  quote  Isaac  Asimov  concern¬ 
ing  the  frame  of  mind  and  outlook:  “If 


my  doctor  told  me  I  only  have  six 
months  to  live,  I  wouldn’t  brood.  I’d 
type  a  little  faster.”  Asimov  has  pub¬ 
lished  over  400  books. 

The  authors  cover  the  pros  and 
cons  of  financing  a  book  project  your¬ 
self.  They  distinguish  between  vanity 
publishing  (paying  publishers  to  print, 
package  and  promote  your  book)  and 
self-publishing.  In  self-publishing,  the 
author  deals  directly  with  the  printer 
and  “handles  as  many  of  the  editing, 
proofing,  promotion,  and  distribution 
tasks  as  he  or  she  can  ....  Properly 
planned,  there  is  little  monetary  risk 
in  self-publishing.” 

Reporters  and  editors  who  write 
books,  like  others,  have  to  worry 
about  their  employers  —  will  the 
employer  like  the  idea  or  frown  upon 
it  or  even  ban  the  staff  from  writing 
books?  The  authors  tell  how  to  weigh 
the  minuses  (consequences)  or  pluses 
(approval)  from  employers. 

Much  of  the  book  is  in  the  form  of 
charts  and  rate-yourself  quizzes  on 
particular  questions.  One  chart  lists 
the  “hazards”  of  being  a  successful 
author,  matched  by  solutions  in 
another  column.  For  example:  “Your 
book  becomes  your  identity”  (solu¬ 
tion:  “Write  a  new  book”);  “post¬ 
publishing  blues”  (solution:  “Take  a 
vacation,  write  a  new  book”);  “ad¬ 


NEWSPAPERDOM© 

50  years  ago  .  .  . 

Five  daily  newspapers  in  Fayette 
County,  Pa.,  raised  their  prices  from 
two  to  three  cents  per  copy  and  18 
cents  per  week. 

%  4: 

The  Newspaper  Guild  of  New 
York,  by  a  unanimous  vote  at  a  mem¬ 
bership  meeting,  approved  findings  of 
a  trial  against  five  members  at  the 
New  York  Daily  Mirror,  charging  them 
with  an  attempt  to  form  a  rival  union. 
They  were  given  the  alternative  of 
paying  $1,400  in  fines  or  being 
expelled  from  the  Guild,  involving  the 
possible  loss  of  their  jobs. 

From  Editor  c6  Publisher 
April  5,  1941 
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Straight  Talk 
About  Twisters 

Getting  accurate  information  about  tornados 
won’t  stop  their  deadly  force.  But  it  can  help 
survive  them. 

“Funnel  Facts  and  Fables”  is  a  1 0-minute  program  that  ' 
shows  how,  sorting  out  fact  from  fiction.  It’s  serious,  yet 
entertaining,  with  scenes  featuring  actors  as  well  as  experts. 

Your  TV  station  can  receive  a  copy  plus  a  30-second  PSA  on  tornado 

alerts,  both  produced  for  the  National  Coordinating  Council  on  Emergency  '  T6 

Management  (NCCEM). 

State  Farm  Fire  and  Casualty  Company  developed  these  non-commercial  videos 
in  the  public  interest. 

To  order,  simply  let  us  know  and  specify  V2  or  %  inch. 


Funnel  Facts 

Public  Relations  Department 
State  Farm  Insurance 
One  State  Farm  Plaza 
Bloomington,  IL61710 


PARTICIPANTS  HAVE  COME  FROM: 

ABC-TV  NEWS  •AMERICAN  NEWSPA¬ 
PER  PUBLISHERS  ASSOCIATION 
(ANPA)  •  ARIZONA  REPUBLIC 
(PHOENIX)  •  ASBURY  PARK  (NJ) 
PRESS  •  ASSOCIATED  PRESS  • 
ATLANTA  JOURNAL  &  CONSTITUTION 

•  BOSTON  GLOBE  •  CAPITAL 
CITIES/ ABC  •CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE 
MONITOR  •  CNN  •  DCI  PUBUSHING  • 
FNN  •  DALLAS  TIMES  HERALD  • 
DETROIT  NEWS  •  EL  DIARO  -  LA 
PRENSA  (NEW  YORK  CITY)  •  EL 
NUEVO  HERALD  •  GANNETT  WEST¬ 
CHESTER  ROCKLAND  NEWSPAPERS  • 
GROUP  W  TELEVISION  •  HARTFORD 
(CD  COURANT  •  THE  (EVERETT,  WA) 
HERALD  •  HOME  NEWS  (NEW 
BRUNSWICK,  NJ)  •  JOHN  BLAIR  COM¬ 
MUNICATIONS,  INC.  •  KANSAS  CITY 
(MO)  STAR  /  TIMES  •  KSL-TV  (SALT 
LAKE  CITY,  UD  •  KYW-TV  (PHILADEL¬ 
PHIA,  PA)  •  LA  OPINION  (LOS  ANGE¬ 
LES)  •LOS  ANGELES  TIMES  •  “THE 
MACNEIL/LEHRER  NEWSHOUR”  • 
MILWAUKEE  JOURNAL  •  NEW  YORK 
AMSTERDAM  NEWS  •NEW  YORK 
DAILY  NEWS  •NEW  YORK  NEWSDAY 

•  NEW  YORK  TIMES  •  NEWS  & 
OBSERVE  (RALEIGH,  NO^NEWSWEEK 

•  OAKLAND  (CA)  TRIBUNE  •  ORANGE 
COUNTY  (CA)  REGISTER  •  OTTAWAY 
NEWSPAPERS,  INC.  •  PHILADELPHIA 
INQUIRER  •  THE  RECORD  (BERGEN 
COUNTY,NJ)  •  RESPEKT  (CZECHOSLO¬ 
VAKIA)  •REUTERS  •  ROCKY  MOUN¬ 
TAIN  NEWS  (DENVER)  •  SEATTLE 
TIMES  •TENNESSEAN  (NASHVILLE)  • 
TIME  MAGAZINE  •  US  NEWS  & 
WORLD  REPORT  •  USA  TODAY  • 
WALL  STREET  JOURNAL  •  WASHING¬ 
TON  POST  •  WABC-TV  (NEW  YORK 
CITY)  •  WCBS-AM  RADIO  (NEW  YORK 
CITY)  •  WNBC-TV  (NEW  YORK  CITY)^ 
WNYW-TV  (NEW  YORK  CITY)  • 
WPIX-TV  (NEW  YORK  CITY)  •  WWOR- 
TV  (NEW  JERSEY)  •  WXIA-TV 
(ATLANTA,  GA)  •  WXTV-TV  (SECAU- 
CUS,  Np 


Technological  convergence  is  driving  today’s  newsroom 
and  recasting  the  role  of  the  newsroom  manager. 

Since  1988  the  Gannett  Foundation  Media  Center  has 
sponsored  as  a  service  to  the  communications  industry  a 
two-day  seminar  for  newsroom  managers  called  “News¬ 
room  Technology:  The  Next  Generation.” 

“The  Next  Generation”  draws  speakers  from  the  media 
industries  and  scholars  who  explain  the  issues  and  forecast 
trends  in  newsroom  technology. 

Selected  managers  are  from  newspapers,  newsmag¬ 
azines,  television,  news  services  and  other  news  operations 
from  the  United  States  and  other  countries,  meeting  together 
for  a  unique  professional  experience. 

For  example,  seminar  sessions  have  included  Tom 
Brokaw  of  NBC  News  rating  the  new  technology- driven 
journalism;  Elliot  Jaspin,  a  Pulitzer  Prize  winner  and  former 
Center  fellow,  using  the  personal  computer  as  an  investiga¬ 
tive  tool;  former  Center  Fellow  and  television  producer 
Adam  Clayton  Powell  III  charting  the  future  course  of 
fiber  optics;  Hal  Buell  of  the  Associated  Press  describing  the 
digitized  darkroom;  and  Kathleen  Criner  of  ANPA  on  man¬ 
aging  the  use  of  electronic  databases. 

“The  Next  Generation”  also  has  site  visits  to  major  New 
York  media  organizations  and  hands-on  connections  in  the 
Center’s  Technology  Laboratory,  featuring  more  than  a 
dozen  newsroom  systems. 

“The  Next  Generation”  gives  newsroom  managers  the 
exceptional  opportunity  to  explore  today’s  merging  tech¬ 
nologies  and  prepare  for  tomorrow’s  specialized  newsroom. 

For  further  information  please  contact: 

Gannett  Foundation  Media  Center 

Columbia  University 
2950  Broadway 
New  York,  NY  10027 
(212)  280-8392 


At  Ccrfumbia  Univenity  in  the  City  of  Nev  York 


The  Gannett  Foundation  Media  Center  is  an  operating  program  of  the  Gannett  Foundation  of  Arlington,  Virginia.  The  Center  is 
the  nation’s  first  institute  for  the  advanced  study  of  mass  communication  and  technological  change. 
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Editor  &  Publisher 
Media  Stock  Values 

(Weekly  Closing  Quotes) 


Stock 

4/2/91 

3/26/91 

4/2/90 

Affiliated  Publications  Inc.  (NY) 

10.125 

9.875 

10.50 

A.H.  Belo  Corp.  (NY) 

28.125 

27.25 

35.00 

Capital  Cities  (NY) 

450.50 

478.25 

512.50 

Central  Newspapers  Inc.  (NY) 

18.25 

18.25 

21,875 

Dow  Jones  (NY) 

25.00 

24.75 

28.25 

Gannett  Inc.  (NY) 

39.875 

42.25 

39.75 

Knight  Ridder  Inc.  (NY) 

51.00 

50.75 

50.625 

Lee  Enterprises  Inc.  (NY) 

28.25 

28.00 

27.50 

McClatchy  Newspapers  Inc.  (NY) 

21.50 

20.125 

22.50 

Media  General  (AM) 

18.50 

19.75 

29.50 

Multimedia  (OTC) 

73.125 

72.75 

78.50 

New  York  Times  (AM) 

22.25 

22.125 

23.75 

Park  Communications  Inc.  (OTC) 

14.75 

15.25 

21.00 

Pulitzer  Publishing  Co.  (NY) 

24.50 

22.875 

27.25 

E.W.  Scripps  (OTC) 

19.50 

19.50 

21.25 

Times  Mirror  (NY) 

28.125 

27.375 

33.375 

Tribune  Co.  (NY) 

41.375 

42.375 

42.75 

Washington  Post  Co.  (NY) 

227.00 

226.00 

257.00 

Editor  &  Publisher 
Foreign  Media  Stock  Values 

(Weekly  Closing  Quotes) 


Stock 

4/2/91 

3/26/91 

4/2/90 

McLean  Hunter  (Toronto  Star)  (a) 

11.125 

10.875 

9.625 

Hollinger  (a) 

13.125 

12.00 

12.525 

Quebecor  (a) 

19.375 

18.50 

10.50 

Southam  (a) 

18.625 

18.875 

25.625 

Thomson  Corp.  (a) 

17.00 

17.00 

14.875 

Toronto  Sun  (a) 

17.375 

17.25 

24.75 

Pearson  (Financial  Times)  (b) 

7.69 

7.64 

6.78 

News  International  (c) 
(Murdock-Australian) 

14.00 

12.375 

15.75 

*(a)  Quotes  are  in  Canadian  Dollars 
*(b)  Quote  is  in  British  Pounds 
*(c)  Quote  is  in  U.S.  Dollars 

Prepared  for  E&P  by  Wertheim  Schroder  &  Company  Inc. 


DoE  appeals  campus 
records  decision 

The  Department  of  Education  filed  a  motion  asking  a 
federal  judge  to  change  his  landmark  decision  opening 
campus  crime  records  to  the  public. 

In  two  filings  in  U.S.  District  Court  in  Kansas  City 
March  27,  the  federal  agency  also  asked  to  be  made  a 
defendant  in  the  lawsuit  that  was  brought  against  South¬ 
west  Missouri  State  University  by  Traci  Bauer,  editor  of 
the  student  newspaper,  the  Southwest  Standard. 

The  DoE  maintains  U.S.  District  Judge  Russell  G.  Clark 
erred  in  ruling  that  the  federal  Family  Education  Rights 
and  Privacy  Act  (FERPA)  did  not  permit  a  college  to 
withhold  information  about  campus  crime. 
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Judge  Russell,  in  ordering  Southwest  Missouri  State  to 
make  its  crime  records  public,  further  ruled  that  the  First 
and  Fifth  Amendments  of  the  U .  S.  Constitution ,  as  well  as 
Missouri’s  “sunshine”  law,  prohibit  public  bodies,  such 
as  universities,  from  keeping  secret  information  about 
criminal  investigations  or  records  (E&P,  March  23,  P.  11). 
Southwest  Missouri  State  has  already  decided  not  to 
appeal  the  case. 

A  Department  of  Education  spokesman  said  he  had 
been  instructed  not  to  discuss  the  agency’s  rationale  for 
reopening  the  case.  Other  department  officials  would  not 
make  themselves  available  for  comment. 

The  court  filings  are  the  latest  in  a  series  of  actions  by 
the  DoE  that  appear  aimed  at  keeping  campus  crime 
records  secret.  In  February,  the  department’s  head  of 
FERPA  compliance  sent  a  letter  to  15  colleges  who  were 
providing  their  student  newspapers  with  access  to  crime 
records. 


Robert  Maxwell,  the  British  press  baron  who  acquired 
the  New  York  Daily  News  in  March,  said  he  would  sell  the 
cornerstone  of  his  media  empire,  Pergamon  Press,  to 
Dutch  scientific  publisher  Elsevier. 

The  price  of  $770  million  would  be  used  to  reduce  debt, 
estimated  at  $1.7  billion,  at  Maxwell  Communication 
Corp.,  the  publicly  traded  company  controlled  by  Max¬ 
well.  His  privately  held  Mirror  Group  Newspapers 
planned  an  initial  public  offering  this  month.  The  Daily 
News  is  unconnected  to  either  but  could  Join  the  Mirror 
Group  in  the  future. 

Pergamon  publishes  400  English-language  academic 
and  scientific  journals.  It  was  founded  by  Maxwell  in  195 1 . 
He  lost  the  company  in  a  stock  scandal  in  1971  but  later 
bought  it  back. 

The  sale  of  Pergamon  and  two  affiliate  companies  was 
expected  to  be  completed  in  May. 

In  other  developments.  Maxwell  said  he  would  turn 
over  control  of  Maxwell  Communication  on  July  1  to  his 
son,  Kevin  Maxwell,  so  the  father  could  devote  more 
attention  to  his  newspapers. 


A  federal  judge  has  halted  an  advertising  promotion 
offered  by  Newsday  on  Long  Island,  N.Y.,  until  allega¬ 
tions  in  an  antitrust  suit  are  resolved. 

The  temporary  restraining  order  by  U.S.  District  Judge 
Leonard  D.  Wexler  in  Hauppage,  N.Y.,  came  in  a  suit 
filed  by  Suffolk  Life,  a  group  of  34  free  weeklies  circulat¬ 
ing  510,000  papers  in  Suffolk  County. 

The  group,  owned  by  David  J.  Wilmott,  sued  over 
Newsday’ s  offer  of  discounts  and  free  ads  to  car  dealers 
who  agreed  to  advertise  only  in  Newsday.  Newsday 
already  controls  80%  of  Long  Island’s  print  advertising 
market,  according  to  the  suit.  The  offer  constituted  an 
illegal  attempt  to  monopolize  the  ad  market  and 
threatened  to  destroy  Suffolk  Life,  which  receives  20%  of 
its  revenue  from  auto  dealers,  Suffolk  Life  alleges.  It  says 
it  lost  more  than  $42,000  because  some  longtime  advertis¬ 
ers  accepted  the  offer  and  pulled  their  ads,  and  it  seeks 
triple  damages. 

Neither  an  attorney  nor  a  spokesman  for  Newsday 
would  comment. 

Newsday  circulates  more  than  500,000  copies  daily. 
Both  companies  also  deliver  advertising  fliers. 
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Judge  restrains  Newsday 
ad  incentive  offer 


Maxwell  to  sell 
Pergamon  Press 
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iN  FEBRUARY  26,  1991, 

A  LOT  OF  PAPERS  WERE  GLAD 
THERE  WAS  MORE  THAN  ONE  SOURCE 


Text  and  Photo 


From  Baghdad  to  Tfehran, 
From  Kuwait  to  TbI  Aviv, 
From  Riyadh  to  Amman, 
AFP  has  the  Gulf  covered. 


Agence  France-Presse 
1612  K  Street,  NW 
Washington,  DC  20006 
tel  (202)  861-8535 
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LEGALLY  SPEAKING  - 

Altered  quotes 

Holding  the  line  on  the  First  Amendment 


By  Richard  N.  Winfield 

Working  editors  and  journalists 
have  long  been  at  the  forefront  of 
championing  activism  by  government 
and  the  courts  in  expanding  First 
Amendment  rights.  Particularly, 
where  the  interests  of  a  free  press  are 
concerned,  editors  have  been  outspo¬ 
ken  in  favor  of  change  and  reform. 

However,  in  recent  years  a  gradual 
change  in  the  rallying  cry  has  taken 
place.  Rather  than  push  for  even  more 
reform,  efforts  of  editors  and  the 
lawyers  who  speak  for  them  in  court 
are  increasingly  being  directed  to 
maintain  just  the  status  quo  where 


(Winfield  is  a  partner  in  the  law  firm 
of  Rogers  &  Wells  in  New  York  City 
and  chairs  the  Media  Law  Committee 
of  the  New  York  State  Bar  Associa¬ 
tion.) 


First  Amendment  protections  are 
concerned. 

The  reasons  are  not  hard  to  under¬ 
stand.  The  Supreme  Court,  which  for 
a  quarter  of  a  century  until  the  late 
1980s  had  been  a  force  for  enlarging 
First  Amendment  protections,  in 
recent  years  has  signaled  an  unmis¬ 
takable  retrenchment.  Recognizing 
this  change,  editors  and  their  lawyers 
are  now  being  forced  to  pursue  a 
Supreme  Court  strategy  devoted  to 
holding  on  to  what  protections  they 
now  enjoy. 

A  turning  point? 

Nowhere  is  this  more  apparent  than 
in  one  of  the  major  cases  now  before 
the  Supreme  Court.  In  Masson  v. 
New  Yorker  Magazine,  editors  and 
their  lawyers  acknowledge  that  the 
Supreme  Court  could  wreak  signifi¬ 
cant  cutbacks  in  press  freedoms.  The 


Masson  case,  involving  the  use  of 
altered  quotations,  poses  a  threat  to 
the  New  York  Times  v.  Sullivan  pro¬ 
tections  in  libel  suits.  This  case, 
among  others  on  the  Court’s  docket, 
marks  1991  as  a  pivotal  year  in  mea¬ 
suring  the  erosion  of  constitutional 
protections  for  the  press. 

The  facts  of  the  case  raise  some 
ethical  considerations.  Author  Janet 
Malcolm  conducted  40  hours  of  taped 
interviews  over  a  period  of  seven 
months  with  Freudian  pyschoanalyst 
Jeffrey  Masson.  The  interviews 
appeared  in  the  New  Yorker  and  in 
book  form.  On  at  least  nine  occa¬ 
sions,  the  author  did  not  quote  Mas¬ 
son  directly.  Instead,  she  put  words  in 
quotation  marks  that  summed  up,  or 
characterized,  what  Masson  had  said 
on  tape. 

For  example,  although  Masson  did 
not  call  himself  an  “intellectual 
gigolo”  on  tape,  Malcolm  put  those 
words  in  quotes,  attributed  to  him. 
Additionally,  Masson  did  not  exactly 
accuse  Freud  of  “moral  cowardice,” 
but  said  as  much.  Malcolm  attributed 
those  words  to  Masson,  and  put  them 
in  quotes. 

Masson  sued  Malcolm,  the  New 
Yorker  and  others,  claiming  that  the 
fabricated  quotes  made  him  appear 
unscholarly,  irresponsible,  vain,  dis¬ 
honest  and  immoral. 

A  quote  is  more 
than  punctuation 

Masson’s  suit  was  dismissed  by  the 
trial  court  and  the  U.S.  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  9th  Circuit.  Those 
courts  decided  that  Masson  had  not 
proved  Janet  Malcolm  had  written 
those  quotes  with  actual  malice. 
Those  courts  took  the  kind  of  forgiv¬ 
ing,  laissez-faire  approach  to  libel 
that  had  characterized  many  Supreme 
Court  decisions  in  the  Warren  and 
Burger  years. 

The  Court  of  Appeals  said  that  the 
false  quotes  were  reasonable  inter¬ 
pretations  of  ambiguous  statements 
actually  made  by  Masson,  or  words 
that  are  substantively  consistent  with 
unambiguous  statements  of  Masson. 
Thus,  there  was  no  actual  malice,  and 
the  case  was  dismissed. 

The  press  defendants  and  the 
media’s  amicus  brief  understandably 
(Continued  on  page  26) 


Announcing  the  Winner  of  the 
1991  Nixon  Newspapers  Inc, 
$  1,000  National  Journalism 
Writing  Award 

Tad  Bartimus 
^^Goodbye  Daddy* 

The  Associated  Press,  Denver 


Judges: 

Bany  Bearak,  Los  Angeles  Times 
Deborah  Paul,  Indianapolis  Monthly 
Qiarles  Fountain,  Northeastern  University 


Atknmistmur. 

Ball  State  Universi^ 

Department  of  Journalism  John  R.  Nixon,  President 
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I  ^he  Monitor  will  appeal 
X  to  good  men  and 
women  everywhere  who  are 
interested  in  the  betterment 
of  all  human  conditions....” 

-Archibald  McLeUan 
Editor,  1908  - 1914 


^^^1  '^he  Monitor  seeks  to 
X  put  the  news  in  a 
sound  perspective,  giving 
greatest  emphasis  to  what  is 
important  and  reducing  the 
merely  sensational  to  its 
place  in  an  accurate  system 
of  values.  It  seeks  also  to 
amuse  and  entertain....” 

-Erwin  D.  Canham 
Editor,  1939  - 1964 


THE 

CHRISTIAN 

SCIENCE 

MONITOR 


THE 

AMERICAN 
SOCIETY  OF 
NEWSPAPER 
EDITORS 


^^IVTewspapers  are  the 
1  1  Greek  chorus  of  our 
time  -  a  voice  of  the  people. 
The  public  wants  to  know 
what  is  going  on  in  the 
chambers  of  power,  what 
today’s  sages  of  economics, 
foreign  relations,  and  social 
welfare  have  to  say.  The 
purpose  of  newspapers  -  to 
tell  citizens  what  they  need 
to  know  so  they  can  make 
informed  decisions  -  does 
not  change  with  time.  The 
best  newspapers  influence 
public  thought  for  the 
better.  They  inform  public 
consciousness,  balance  its 
perceptions,  illumine  its 
recesses.  The  best 
newspapers  lead.  They 
teach.” 

-Richard  J.  Cattani 
Editor,  1988  -  Present 


Then.  And  now. 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor 

Constant  in  its  commitment  to  the 
highest  standards  of  journalistic  excellence. 


Legally 

(Continued  from  page  24) 


have  sought  to  convince  the  Court 
that  altered  quotes  do  noi  automati¬ 
cally  translate  into  actual  malice. 

The  Supreme  Court  will  decide 
whether  Masson’s  case  goes  to  trial  or 
remains  dismissed.  If  the  perfor¬ 
mance  of  the  present  Court  in  very 
recent  years  is  any  guide,  there  exists 
a  potential  for  an  exacting,  narrow 
and  mechanical  parsing  of  the  article, 
comparing  the  tapes  and  the  text. 


tive  hold-the-line  approach  in  the 
Supreme  Court,  it  should  be  noted 
that  the  Supreme  Court  is  not  the 
exclusive  fount  for  all  protections  of 
the  press.  Indeed,  a  twofold  strategy 
is  now  emerging. 

First,  some  news  organizations  are 
finding  that  the  free  press  guarantees 
in  their  state  constitutions,  inter¬ 
preted  by  state  supreme  courts  more 
sympathetic  with  the  philosophy  of 
the  Warren  and  Burger  courts,  may 
provide  more  protection  than  the 
First  Amendment  interpreted  by  a 
Rehnquist  Court.  It  may  be  possible 
to  create  state  constitutional  protec¬ 


In  the  realm  of  press  freedoms,  the  bicentennial  of 
the  ratification  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  promises  to  be  a 
critical  year. 


This  case  represents  an  invitation 
to  the  Court  to  shrink  the  concept  of 
actual  malice,  thus  making  it  more 
difficult  for  the  press  to  win  future 
libel  suits  brought  by  public  figures 
and  public  officials. 

If  the  leading  constitutional  indica¬ 
tors,  however,  are  wrong,  the  Court 
might  surprise  many  by  sending  the 
case  back  to  the  trial  court  to  develop 
a  fuller  record  before  the  Court  finally 
passes  on  the  question  of  actual  malice. 

A  strategic  response 
As  pivotal  as  1991  may  be  in  the 
erosion  of  press  freedoms  based  on 
Supreme  Court  opinions,  and  as 
understandable  as  the  strategy  of  edi¬ 
tors  may  be  in  espousing  a  conserva¬ 


tions  against  libel  suits  as  broad  as 
those  in  New  York  Times  v.  Sullivan. 

Second,  there  is  the  prospect  of 
seeking  remedial  legislation  at  the 
state  or  congressional  levels  if  the 
Supreme  Court’s  decisions  this  year 
make  it  imperative. 

In  the  realm  of  press  freedoms,  the 
bicentennial  of  the  ratification  of  the 
Bill  of  Rights  promises  to  be  a  critical 
year. 

Correction 

A  Feb.  23  article  carried  the  incor¬ 
rect  daily  circulation  figure  for  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times. 

The  correct  average  daily  circula¬ 
tion  for  the  newspaper  is  527,238. 


AVIATION  JOURNALISM 
AWARD 

The  1991  Max  Karant  Award  for  Excellence 
in  Aviation  Journalism 
will  be  given  for  fair  and  insightful 
coverage  of  aviation. 

•  There  are  two  categories  of  entries:  print  and  broadcast 

•  A  $1^00  award  will  be  given  in  each  category  based  on  works 
published  or  broadcast  in  1990  only. 

•  Deadline  for  entries  is  August  1, 1991. 

For  more  information  or  to  obtain  entry  forms,  call  (301)  695-2160 
or  write: 

AOPA  Communications  Division 
421  Aviation  Way 
Frederick,  MD  21701 


AOSA 


AIRCRAFT  OWNERS  AND  PILOTS  ASSOCIATION 


Gabelli  buys 
more  stock  in 
Media  Generai 

New  York-based  money  manager 
Mario  J.  Gabelli  upped  his  stake  in 
Media  General  Inc.  to  30.3%,  from 
23.3%,  of  Class  A  common  stock. 

“His  repeated  position  is  that  he  is 
a  long-term  shareholder  and  that’s 
it,”  said  Robert  Pendergast,  spokes¬ 
man  for  the  Richmond,  Va. -based 
company. 

Media  General,  publishers  of  the 
Richmond  (Va.)  Times-Dispatch  and 
Richmond  News  Leader,  is  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  Bryant  family  through 
closely  held  Class  B  stock,  whose 
owners  elect  the  majority  of  direc¬ 
tors. 

Gabelli,  who  operates  several 
investment  companies,  began 
acquiring  shares  in  1987  and  is  Media 
General’s  largest  single  shareholder. 
In  March  he  told  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  that  he  had 
bought  nearly  1.7  million  shares. 

Gabelli’s  7.6  million  shares  were 
worth  more  than  $150  million  at  a 
current  price  of  $19.75  a  share. 

Ad  spending  off 
in  4th  quarter 

Spending  on  newspaper  advertising 
in  fourth-quarter  19%  declined  to  $8.8 
billion,  2%  below  the  year-earlier 
level,  the  Newspaper  Advertising  Bu¬ 
reau  reported. 

Declines  accelerated  to  make  the 
fourth  quarter,  with  the  year’s  biggest 
ad  volume,  the  year’s  worst;  It 
showed  the  biggest  quarter-to-quarter 
decline  compared  with  1989. 

Preliminary  figures  showed  spend¬ 
ing  on  retail  advertising  fell  3.6%  for 
the  period  to  $4.4  billion,  classified 
was  off  1.8%  to  $3.2  billion  and 
national  increased  4.1%  to  $1.1  bil¬ 
lion. 

The  quarter  left  total  1990  newspa¬ 
per  ad  expenditures  at  $32.3  billion, 
marginally  lower  than  1989.  National 
rose  over  4%  for  the  year,  retail  edged 
up  almost  1%  and  classified  declined 
3.5%,  NAB  said. 

Recycling  program 

Fort  Wayne  (Ind.)  Newspapers, 
publishers  of  the  Journal-Gazette  and 
the  News-Sentinel,  recently  spon¬ 
sored  a  newspaper  recycling  pro¬ 
gram. 

More  than  62  tons  of  newspaper 
were  brought  to  the  newspapers’ 
offices  during  the  drive. 
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Iraqi  anti-aircraft  Bfe  lights  up  the  night  sky  over  Baghdad,  January  17,  during  the  tifsl  allied  raid— de  NoimxmL 


Bemd  TDebusmann: 

Another  reason  to  subscribe  to  Reuters. 


when  war  breaks  out,  Reuters  turns  to 
reporters  like  Bemd  Debusrnann. 

A  Reuter  correspondent  for  25  years, 
Bemd  has  reported  from  the  battle  zones 
in  Lebanon,  Afghanistan,  Iran/Iraq,  Nica¬ 
ragua,  El  Salvadoi;  Honduras,  Angala  and 
Eritrea.  He  spent  almost  eight  years  in  the 
Middle  East,  five  as  bureau  chief  in  Beirut. 

He’s  been  shot  twice  in  the  line  of  duty. 
There’s  still  a  bullet  lodged  in  his  back 
from  a  Syrian  hit  squad  attempt  on  his  life. 

“When  you  cover  wars  and  revolutions 
for  over  two  decades,  on  four  continents 
in  over  80  countries,  you’re  bound  to  mn 
into  some  trouble  now  and  then.” 

Naturally,  Bemd  was  in  Bagfidad  on 
assignment  the  night  the  allied  bombing 
begfin. 

As  Diplomatic  Correspondent— America, 


Bemd  Debusrnann  reports  and  analyzes 
globafiy  significant  news  events  in  the 
Western  hemisphere.  With  his  vast 


experience  and  talent,  he  brings  a  unique 
perspective  to  the  Reuter  News  Report. 

“I  work  for  Reuters  because  they  give 
me  the  fireedom  to  be  impartial,  to  cover 
both  sides  of  a  story.  The  Persian  Gulf  War 
is  the  perfect  example,  and  that’s  all  a 
journalist  can  ask  for” 

Everyone  who  works  for  Reuters  is 
dedicated  to  getting  the  story  behind  the 
story.  That’s  why  we  reported  that  Iraq 
had  invaded  Kuwait  42  minutes  before 
anybody  else  did. 

Bemd  Debusrnann  is  another  outstand¬ 
ing  example  of  Reuters  commitment 
to  the  finest  in  news  reporting 
For  more  information  about  Reuter 
news  reports,  call  (202)  898-8410. 

We’ll  tell  you  how  to  put  our  troops 
on  your  side. 
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ADVERTISING 


Another  state  wants  to  tax  ads 

But  Rhode  Island  is  the  first  state  to  introduce  a  bill 
calling  exclusively  for  the  taxation  of  newspaper  advertising 


By  Ann  Marie  Kerwin 

As  many  states  struggle  to  balance 
budgets  without  raising  existing 
taxes,  many  legislative  eyes  believe 
they  have  spotted  a  previously 
untapped  source  of  revenue,  adver¬ 
tising. 

In  general,  the  states  are  looking 
toward  the  service  industries  which 
are  the  fastest-growing  segment  of  the 
economy  right  now,  according  to 
Clark  Rector,  vice  president  of  state 
government  regulations  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Advertising  Federation. 

Rhode  Island’s  Senator  John  Bevi- 
lacqua  introduced  a  bill  on  Feb.  14 
requiring  “newspaper  classified  and 
display  advertising”  to  be  subject  to 
the  state’s  7%  sales  and  use  tax.  It 
was  referred  to  the  state’s  Senate 
Committee  on  Finance. 

The  bill  would  apply  to  free  stand¬ 
ing  inserts,  advertising  supplements, 
and  such  newspaper-carried  publica¬ 
tions  as  Parade. 

“The  timing  couldn’t  be  worse.  It’s 
most  crippling  when  double  digit 
losses  in  advertising  revenues  are 
being  experienced  by  every  newspa¬ 
per  in  the  state,”  said  Dan  O’Neil, 
advertising  director  of  the  Woon¬ 
socket  Call. 

“Being  the  smallest  state  in  the 
Union,  it  makes  it  easy  to  seek  a  tax 
advantage  by  going  this  route.  It 
makes  sure  tax  revenues  stay  in  the 
state  because  all  the  business  is  done 
within  the  borders.  That’s  why  news¬ 
paper  advertising  is  an  easy  tar¬ 


get,”  said  Gary  Lawrence,  marketing 
director  of  the  Newport  Daily  News. 

Both  O’Neil  and  Lawrence  are 
opposing  the  proposed  tax.  The 
Rhode  Island  Press  Association  and 
the  Rhode  Island  Advertising  Club 
are  also  working  to  defeat  the  bill. 
John  McCarthy,  president  of  the 
Providence  Advertising  Club,  said  a 
lobbyist  is  being  hired  with  money 
pledged  by  the  ad  club,  individual 


agencies,  the  local  broadcaster’s 
association,  the  public  relations  soci¬ 
ety,  various  daily  and  weekly  papers, 
and  the  Press  Association. 

The  organizations  are  hoping  to 
defeat  the  bill  on  constitutional  and 
discriminatory  grounds  since  it  sin¬ 
gles  out  only  newspaper  advertising, 
according  to  Matt  Hayes,  Rhode 
Island  Press  Association. 

While  Rhode  Island  is  the  only  state 
so  far  to  single  out  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising,  other  states  have  advertising 
tax  bills  in  the  works  that  would  affect 
the  overall  business  of  advertising, 
including  ad  agencies,  broadcast  and 
print  media. 

In  Massachusetts,  Rep.  Alvin 
Thompson  introduced  legislation  to 


impose  a  1%  tax  on  all  advertising. 
The  legislation  stated  specifically  to 
“impose  on  the  income  derived  from 
advertising  in  newspapers  and  maga¬ 
zines  a  1%  tax.” 

The  Pennsylvania  Council  of  the 
American  Federation  of  State, 
County  and  Municipal  Employees 
has  requested  the  governor  to  tax 
advertising  and  other  services.  So  far, 
neither  the  governor  nor  Legislature 


has  expressed  any  interest  in  pursuing 
the  tax. 

In  Nevada,  a  bill  sponsored  by  the 
Legislature’s  Committee  on  Taxation 
would  put  on  next  year’s  ballot  the 
question  of  establishing  a  broad- 
based  services  tax,  which  would 
include  advertising. 

Arizona’s  Rep.  Paul  Kromko  backs 
legislation  that  would  levy  a  1.5% 
gross  receipts  tax  on  all  businesses, 
including  ad  agencies,  broadcasters 
and  print  media. 

Texas  legislation  is  proposing  a 
value-added  tax  for  all  goods  and  ser¬ 
vices  from  companies  doing  business 
in  the  state.  A  1.5%  tax  would  be 
applied  against  net  income,  compen¬ 
sation  to  employees,  interest  pay¬ 
ments  and  depreciation,  if  any,  for 
businesses,  including  agencies, 
advertisers,  retailers  and  media  oper¬ 
ating  in  Texas. 

In  addition  to  Bevilacqua’s  legisla¬ 
tion,  Rhode  Island’s  governor  is  put¬ 
ting  together  a  tax  package  that  is 
expected  to  include  a  broad-based 
service  tax  that  would  affect  all  adver¬ 
tising,  Rector  said. 

Hayes  said  that  he  is  more 
concerned  about  the  broad-based 
professional  service  tax,  which  is 
anticipated  to  include  advertis¬ 
ing. 

“It’s  quite  difficult  to  make  the 
argument  that  that  bill  would  be  dis¬ 
criminatory.  We  would  have  to  make 
the  economic  argument.  Would  this 
(Continued  on  page  42) 
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“I  don’t  think  taxing  advertising  wiii  heip  anyone, 
it’s  not  Just  newspapers  who  wiii  be  hurt,  but 
everyone,”  Pratt  said. 
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f  Publishers  on  Parade 

“Parade  is  our  readers’  Sunday  choice.” 


“We  at  The  Californian  are  committed  to  oor  readers.  And  we  believe  that 


the  newspaper  should  reflect  the  needs  and  desires  of  the  community.  That’s 
why  we  asked  our  readers  to  choose  between  Parade  and  the  Sunday  magazine 


we  had  provided  for  two  years. 

“We  initiated  extensive  research  and  focus 
group  sessions  to  verify  reader  mail.  Both  studies 
confirmed  an  overwhelming  preference  for  the 
return  of  Parade. 

“We’re  delighted  once  again  to  have  Parade’s 
superior  editorial  product  in  our  Sunday  package, 
and  so  are  our  readers.” 


Featured  in  over 330  newspapers 
every  Sunday. 


NEWSPEOPLE  IN  THE  NEWS 


Richard  Fisher 


Bonnie  Vance 


Jack  Brimeyer 


Richard  Fisher  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  from  assistant  features  editor/ 
production  and  design  to  deputy  fea¬ 
tures  editor  at  the  Press-Enterprise  of 
Riverside,  Calif. 

Fisher  had  previously  worked  as 
weekend  editor  and  night  metro  edi¬ 
tor  at  the  Press-Enterprise  and  had 
also  held  positions  at  the  Daily 
Record  of  Morristown,  N.J.,  and  the 
South  Dade  News  Leader  of  Home¬ 
stead,  Fla. 

*  *  * 

Sherrie  Mazingo  has  been  named 
chair  of  the  broadcast  sequence  on 


If  you  want  to  talk  about 
Hong  Kong, 

talk  to  the  Hong  Kong  people  in 
New  York  or  San  Francisco 


Hong  Kong  Economic 
&  Trade  Offices 
Jimmie  Marshall 
Tom  Rosenthal 
Tracy  Chiu 
680  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York,  NY  10019 
(212)  265-8888 
or 

Melinda  Parsons 
180  Sutter  Street 
San  Francisco,  CA  94104 
(415)  397-2215 


the  University  of  Southern  Califor¬ 
nia's  School  of  Journalism. 

A  professor  at  the  school  since 
1983.  Mazingo  spent  seven  years  with 
NBC  Network  News  and  seven  years 
as  a  staff  writer  for  the  Minneapolis 
Star. 

She  succeeds  Joe  Saltzman,  who 
has  stepped  down  as  chair  but  will 
continue  to  teach. 

*  *  * 

The  Peoria  (Ill.)  Journal  Star  has 
announced  the  following  staff 
changes: 

Jack  Brimeyer,  formerly  assistant 
managing  editor,  has  been  named 
'  managing  editor.  He  succeeds  Marge 
Fanning,  who  retires  after  17  years 
with  the  paper. 

Brimeyer  had  previously  worked  as 
assistant  managing  editor/nights  at 
the  Journal  Star  and  as  a  reporter  and 
local  news  editor  at  the  Telegraph 
Herald  in  Dubuque,  Iowa. 

Bonnie  Vance,  formerly  assistant 
Sunday  editor,  has  been  named  to 
succeed  Brimeyer  as  assistant  man¬ 
aging  editor. 

Vance  had  previously  worked  as  a 
reporter  and  assistant  city  editor  at 
the  paper. 

Thomas  F.  Driscoll,  formerly 
executive  editor,  has  retired  from  his 
editorial  duties  after  41  years  at  the 
Journal  Star.  He  will  remain  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  corporation’s  board  of 
directors. 

*  *  it 

Ronald  A.  Miller,  formerly  of  the 
Gary  (Ind.)  Post-Tribune,  has  been 
named  advertising  director  of  the 
Macon  (Ga.)  Telegraph. 

*  *  * 

The  London  (Ont.)  Free  Press  has 
announced  the  following  staff 
appointments: 

Ck)RD  Sanderson  has  been  named 
reader’s  advocate.  He  succeeds  Jack 
Briglia,  who  recently  retired  as 
ombudsman. 

Diny  E.  Dalby  has  been  appointed 


—  NEWSPEOPLE  EDITOR 
TONY  CASE 

director  of  communications,  respon¬ 
sible  for  staff  communications  and 
community  relations. 

Dalby  had  previously  worked  as 
manager  of  communications  and 
donations  for  the  parent  company, 
the  Blackburn  Group  Inc. 

*  * 

The  Press-Telegram  of  Long 
Beach,  Calif.,  has  named  Ann  John¬ 
son  account  executive  for  “Business 
Monday,”  the  newspaper’s  new  busi¬ 
ness  tabloid. 

Johnson  had  previously  established 
and  managed  the  classified  advertis¬ 
ing  department  at  Runways  maga¬ 
zine. 

*  *  ♦ 

Ray  Holton,  associate  publisher 
of  the  Morning  Call  of  Allentown, 
Pa.,  has  been  given  the  added  respon¬ 
sibility  for  the  newspaper’s  bureau  in 
Lehighton,  Pa.  He  will  continue  to 
oversee  the  bureaus  in  Bethlehem, 
Pa.,  Easton,  Pa.,  and  Quakertown, 
Pa. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Monica  Lozano-Centanino,  asso¬ 
ciate  publisher  of  the  Spanish  daily 
newspaper  La  Opinion,  has  been 
named  to  the  University  of  Southern 
California  board  of  trustees. 

Lozano-Centanino  is  also  publisher 
of  El  Eco  del  Valle  and  vice  president 
of  the  board  of  directors  of  Lozano 
Communications,  the  parent  com¬ 
pany  of  La  Opinion. 

*  *  * 

Nelson  Clyde  III  has  been  named 
president  of  T.B.  Butler  Publishing 
Co.  of  Tyler,  Texas,  publishers  of  the 
Tyler  Courier-Times  and  the  Tyler 
Morning  Telegraph.  He  succeeds  his 
father  Calvin  Clyde  Jr.,  who 
recently  resigned  as  president  and 
general  manager  and  who  will  con¬ 
tinue  as  chairman  of  the  board. 

Nelson  Clyde  III  Had  previously 
worked  in  the  circulation,  production 
and  news  departments  at  the  Tyler 
papers  and  had  also  worked  at  papers 
in  Amarillo,  Texas,  and  LaPorte, 
Texas. 

Nelson  Clyde  IV,  formerly  retail 
advertising  manager,  has  been  named 
advertising  director.  He  succeeds 
William  E.  “Bill”  Zeiss,  who 
recently  announced  his  retirement 
from  the  company  effective  June 
1991. 

Nelson  Clyde  IV  had  previously 
worked  at  the  Austin  (Texas)  Ameri- 
can-Statesman. 
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Ken  Davis 

Gene  Hall  has  been  named  vice 
president  of  American  Publishing  Co. 
of  West  Frankfort,  Ill. 

Hall  will  remain  as  publisher  of  the 
Charles  City  (Iowa)  Daily  Press  and 
will  also  continue  his  duties  as 
regional  executive  with  responsibility 
for  14  newspapers  in  five  states. 

Ken  Davis,  previously  circulation 
director  for  The  Oklahoman  in  Okla¬ 
homa  City,  Okla.,  has  been  named 
corporate  circulation  director  for  the 
American  Publishing  Co. 

Davis  had  previously  worked  as 
circulation  director  at  The  State  in 
Columbia,  S.C. 

*  i|i  Ik 

John  J.  McCabe,  formerly  chief 
operating  executive  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Herald  Examiner,  has  joined 
W.B.  Grimes  &  Co.,  a  media  broker¬ 
age  firm  based  in  Washington,  D.C. 

McCabe  had  previously  worked  in 
several  positions  at  the  New  York 
Times.  He  had  also  worked  as  execu¬ 
tive  vice  president  and  general  man¬ 
ager  at  The  Advocate  of  Stamford, 
Conn.,  and  the  Greenwich  (Conn.) 
Times. 

*  *  * 

Frank  Caperton,  managing  editor 
of  the  Indianapolis  News,  has  been 
re-elected  chairman,  and  Dee  Bryant 
Boaz,  editor  of  the  Clarksville 
(Tenn.)  Leaf -Chronicle,  has  been  re¬ 
elected  vice-chairman  of  the  Mid- 
America  Press  Institute. 


Paul  Steinle,  former  president 
and  chief  operating  officer  of  United 
Press  International,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  University  of  Mia¬ 
mi’s  Communication  Studies  Chair  in 
the  School  of  Communication. 


The  weekly,  the  New  Voice  of 
Louisville,  Ky.,  has  named  Jose¬ 
phine  Y.  Runnels  to  the  position  of 
account  executive  and  Steven  Rush, 
former  editor  of  the  now-defunct 
Louisville  weekly  sports  newspaper 
Metro  Sports,  to  the  position  of  staff 
writer. 


Aileen  Athy 


Jodi  Schneider 


Aileen  Athy,  formerly  market 
research  analyst  for  the  Boston  Her¬ 
ald,  has  been  promoted  to  the  newly 
created  position  of  advertising  ser¬ 
vices  manager  at  the  paper. 

*  *  * 

Jodi  Schneider,  formerly  deputy 
business  editor,  has  been  named 
executive  business  editor  of  the 
Orlando  (Fla.)  Sentinel. 

Schneider  had  previously  worked 
as  business  editor  of  the  Boulder 
(Colo.)  Daily  Camera.  She  had  also 
previously  covered  government  for 
the  Palm  Beach  (Fla.)  Post. 


Jim  Whittum  has  been  named  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  new  Saturday  edition  of  the 
Morning  Advocate  and  the  State- 
Times  of  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Whittum  had  previously  worked  as 
assistant  copy  desk  chief,  assistant 
city  editor,  news  editor  and  graphics 
editor  at  the  Advocate  and  as  execu¬ 
tive  editor  of  the  Sanford  (Fla.)  Her¬ 
ald. 

*  *  * 

Sid  Scott  has  been  named  corpo¬ 
rate  human  resources  director  at 
Woodward  Communications  Inc.  of 
Dubuque,  Iowa,  publishers  of  the 
Telegraph  Herald  of  Dubuque. 

Scott  had  previously  worked  for 
the  company  as  public  relations/art 
director,  director  of  development  and 


r  Bette  Ann  Yarus 

promotion  and  director  of  organiza¬ 
tional  development,  all  for  the  Tele¬ 
graph  Herald.  He  had  also  worked  as 
creative  coordinator  at  the  Peoria 
(Ill.)  Journal  Star. 


Bette  Ann  Yarus,  vice  president 
of  sales  for  the  National  Four-Color 
Newspaper  Network,  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  vice  president  for  Gannett 
National  Newspaper  Sales. 

Yarus  had  previously  worked  as 
New  York  sales  manager  and  Eastern 
sales  director  at  GNNS  and  had  also 
previously  worked  with  Gannett’s 
Westchester  Rockland  Newspapers. 

Elliott  Huron,  formerly  New 
York  sales  supervisor  at  GNNS,  has 
been  named  New  York  manager. 


The  Texas  Newspaper  Advertising 
Managers’  Association  has  elected 
the  following  officers  for  1991: 

Dick  Colvin  of  the  Fort  Worth 
Star-Telegram  —  president;  Laura 
Hampton  of  the  Bryan-College  Sta¬ 
tion  Eagle  —  secretary/treasurer; 
and  Greg  Shrader  of  the  Galveston 
Daily  News  —  sergeant-at-arms. 

*  *  * 

Jack  Loftis,  executive  vice  presi¬ 
dent/editor  of  the  Houston  Chronicle, 
has  been  re-elected  president  of  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Foundation 
of  Texas,  which  is  based  in  Dallas. 
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NEWSPEOPLE  IN  THE  NEWS 


Dale  R.  Pearson,  formerly  with 
Freedom  Newspapers  of  Irvine, 
Calif.,  has  been  named  sales  manager 
at  Branham  Newspaper  Sales  Inc.  of 
Overland  Park,  Kan. 

Ik  :|c  >|c 

The  Associated  Press  has 
announced  the  following  staff 
appointments: 

Nicolas  B.  Tatro  has  been  named 
to  the  newly  created  position  of 
deputy  international  editor. 

Tatro  had  previously  worked  for 
the  AP  as  bureau  chief  in  Israel,  chief 
Middle  East  correspondent  in  Beirut 
and  news  editor  in  Cairo. 

David  H.  Minthorn,  formerly 
World  Service  deputy  news  editor, 
and  Francis  X.  Crepeau,  formerly 
assistant  foreign  editor,  have  been 
named  assistant  international  editors. 

Larry  Siddons,  formerly  Euro¬ 
pean  sports  editor  in  London,  has 
been  named  deputy  sports  editor  at 
the  AP  headquarters  in  New  York. 

Siddons  had  previously  worked  for 
the  AP  as  news  editor  in  Baltimore 
and  assistant  sports  editor  and  deputy 


sports  editor  in  New  York. 

Steve  Wilson,  who  had  previously 
worked  in  the  AP’s  Rome  bureau, 
succeeds  Siddons  as  European  sports 
editor  in  London. 

Wilson  had  previously  worked  for 
the  AP  in  Boston,  Miami,  New  Delhi 
and  New  York. 

Richard  Harris  has  been  named 
correspondent  in  Cleveland  and  Jeff 
Donn  has  been  named  correspondent 
in  Springfield,  Mass. 

Harris  had  previously  worked  for 
the  AP  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  Little 
Rock,  Ark.,  and  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Donn  had  previously  worked  for 
the  AP  in  New  York  and  Albany, 
N.Y.  He  had  also  worked  as  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Palladium-Times  in 
Oswego,  N.Y. 


Norman  T.  Matthews,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Virginian-Pilot  and  the 
Ledger-Star  of  Norfolk,  Va.,  will 
retire  after  45  years  with  the  com¬ 
pany.  Matthews  had  previously 


-  OBITUARIES  - 


worked  in  several  advertising  posi¬ 
tions. 

*  *  * 

Linda  Searing,  formerly  Washing¬ 
ton  bureau  news  editor  for  the  Balti- 
,more  Sun,  has  been  appointed  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Society  of  Professional 
Journalists’  First  Amendment  Center 
in  Washington,  D.C.  She  succeeds 
Richard  Kleeman,  who  recently 
announced  he  will  retire. 

Searing  had  previously  worked  as 
“Virginia  Weekly”  editor  at  the 
Washington  Post,  assistant  Washing¬ 
ton  editor  and  “Life”  content  editor 
at  USA  Today  and  managing  editor 
and  editor  at  the  Prince  George’s 
Journal  of  Lanham,  Md. 


Rob  Dean,  formerly  assistant 
metro  editor  and  copy  desk  chief,  has 
been  promoted  to  metro  editor  at  the 
Morning  News  Tribune  in  Tacoma, 
Wash. 

Dean  had  previously  worked  as 
managing  editor  at  the  Bozeman 
(Mont.)  Daily  Chronicle. 


John  F.  Andrew  ,  36,  an  editor  and 
former  columnist  with  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  died  of  lymphoma  March  21 
in  New  York. 


Kirk  McGregor  Buckley,  26, 
former  reporter  for  the  Atlanta  Con¬ 
stitution  and  Journal  and  free-lance 
writer  for  the  newspaper  Columbus 
(Ohio)  Alive,  died  March  3  in  Colum¬ 
bus,  Ohio,  after  a  long  illness. 

*  Ik  >k 

Jack  Lawrence  Butler,  73,  for¬ 
mer  editor  and  senior  vice  president 
of  the  Fort  Worth  (Texas)  Star-Tele¬ 
gram,  died  March  17. 

Ik  «  * 

John  C.  Calpin,  86,  former 
reporter,  editor  and  columnist  at  the 
now-defunct  Philadelphia  Evening 
Bulletin,  died  March  10  in  Bryn 
Mawr,  Pa. 

Ik  Ik  Ik 

Elizabeth  Youngblood  Cobb,  76, 
who  had  written  articles  on  home 
improvement  for  the  Women’s 
National  News  Service  and  the  New 
York  Times  Magazine  under  the  name 
of  Betsy  Simon,  died  March  17  in 
Middletown,  Conn. 

Ik  «  Ik 

Raymond  C.  Dobson,  88,  publisher 
emeritus  of  the  Minot  (N.D.)  Daily 


News,  died  Feb.  10. 

Dobson  had  previously  worked  as 
editor  and  business  manager  at  the 
Daily  News  and  had  also  worked  at 
newspapers  in  Minnesota,  North 
Dakota  and  Wisconsin. 


Barker  C.  Howland,  77,  a  retired 
Navy  chaplain  who  covered  military 
affairs,  religion  and  the  arts  for  the 
Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Patriot-News,  died 
March  14  in  Harrisburg. 

Howland  had  previously  worked  at 
the  Boston  Post. 

3|c  3|c  m 

James  P.  Humphreys,  95,  a  writer 
for  the  military  newspaper  Stars  & 
Stripes  during  World  War  I,  died 
recently  in  Hockessin,  Del. 

Ik  Ik  Ik 

Harold  Richard  Melanson,  65, 
retired  senior  art  director  and  vice 
president  at  Daniel  F.  Sullivan  Adver¬ 
tising  Agency  in  Boston,  died  March 
13  of  a  cerebral  hemorrhage. 

Melanson’ s  cartoons  and  illustra¬ 
tions  had  appeared  on  covers  of  the 
Boston  Globe  Sunday  magazine  and 
in  the  Malden  (Mass.)  Evening  News. 

*  *  Ik 

Abel  Quezada,  70,  a  pioneer  Mexi¬ 
can  political  cartoonist,  died  of 
leukemia  Feb.  28  in  Cuernavaca, 
Mexico. 


His  work  had  appeared  in  the  Mexi¬ 
can  newspapers  Excelsior,  Nove- 
dades  and  Ovaciones  and  had  been 
published  in  the  United  States  by  the 
New  York  Times  and  Conde  Nast 
publications. 

Ik  Ik  Ik 

Michael  Clark  Spies,  36,  a  fea¬ 
tures  writer  for  the  Houston  Chroni¬ 
cle,  died  March  15  of  complications 
from  AIDS. 

He  had  previously  written  movie 
reviews  and  entertainment  features 
for  the  Corpus  Chris ti  (Texas)  Caller- 
Times. 

=k  *  * 

Shelby  Strother,  44,  columnist 
for  the  Detroit  News,  died  of  cancer 
March  3  in  Detroit. 

He  had  previously  worked  at  news¬ 
papers  in  Melbourne,  St.  Petersburg 
and  Orlando,  Fla.,  and  at  the  Denver 
Post  and  Florida  Today  in  Cocoa 
Beach. 

Ik  Ik  Ik 

Richard  Thomson,  72,  retired  45- 
year  staff  photographer  at  the  Boston 
Record-American  and  the  Boston 
Herald-American,  died  March  7  in 
Falmouth,  Mass. 

*  *  * 

Frank  C.  Worbs,  74,  retired  sports 
and  wire  editor  of  the  Beaver  County 
Times  of  Beaver,  Pa.,  died  Feb.  24  in 
Vanport  Township,  Pa. 
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Therewas  plenty  of  news 
during  tne  blackout 
ifyoubewwfieretolook. 

1  )lii  111”  the  initial  hours  ot  the  ground 
war,  eorrespcoxlent  jivaii  I,o\\  \  u.vs, 
one  ot  t)nl\  three  reporters  w  ho  tiled 
deadline  deseriptions  ot  the  fighting. 
Inters  lew  s  w  ith  pilots  returning  troni 
-uiissions  over  Iraq  and  Kuwait  gave 
some  ot  the  tirst  eww  itness  reports. 
Seripps  Howard  News  Seiw  iee 
sLihserihers  w  ere  enlightened  despite 
the  new  s  hlaekout.  fi)  siihserihe  eall 
Irw  in  Breslauer  at  (.;!I2)  5SC-,S559. 


^  SCRIPPS  HOWARD 


NEWS  SERVieE 


Open  meeting  law  violations  abound 

Survey  shows  California  State  University  system  a  major  violator 

By  M.L.Sti^in 


Trustees  of  the  California  State 
University  system  violated  the  state’s 
open  meeting  law  62  times  over  a 
three-year  period  in  secret  discus¬ 
sions  of  matters  ranging  from  execu¬ 


tive  salary  increases  to  campus  pol¬ 
icy,  according  to  a  public  audit. 

The  CSU  board  has  been  under 
close  scrutiny  for  several  months  by 
the  California  First  Amendment 
Coalition  (CFAC),  a  media  group, 


and  the  San  Jose  Mercury  News.  The 
paper  reported  last  year  that  main¬ 
taining  the  home  of  the  system’s  for¬ 
mer  chancellor  had  cost  taxpayers 
more  than  $240,000  over  21  months 
for  items  that  included  $65,000  for 
repaving  the  driveway,  $83,946  for  a 
maid  and  $105,697  for  grounds 
upkeep. 

The  Mercury  News  also  revealed 
the  board’s  private  sessions,  but 
executive  editor  Bob  Ingle  told  E&P, 
“We  never  knew  there  were  that 
many  until  the  audit  was  announced.” 

The  audit  was  ordered  last  year 
after  the  state  Legislature  held  hear¬ 
ings  over  former  chancellor  W.  Ann 
Reynolds’  handling  of  salary  hikes 
and  perks,  including  new  cars,  for 
CSU  administrative  officials  and  the 
presidents  of  the  20  campuses  in  the 
system,  the  largest  in  the  nation. 

The  meetings  in  which  the  trustees 
gave  Reynolds  authority  for  the 
enhancements  had  been  held  behind 
closed  doors. 

Reynolds  resigned  during  the  furor 
over  the  issue  and  is  currently  head  of 
the  City  University  of  New  York  sys¬ 
tem. 

The  CSU  board’s  attorney,  who 
was  supposed  to  have  advised  it  about 
observing  open  meeting  laws,  also 
quit. 

Mel  Opotowsky,  senior  managing 
editor  of  the  Riverside  Press-Enter¬ 
prise  and  a  leader  in  the  CFAC’s  fight 
against  the  trustees’  secret  sessions, 
said  of  the  audit’s  findings:  “What  is 
stunning  is  that  public  servants  of 
such  high  stature  would  violate  the 
law  scores  and  scores  of  times  just  so 
they  wouldn’t  have  to  take  some  lip 
from  the  public.” 

The  audit  report,  which  was 
released  March  13,  found  that  CSU 
spent  nearly  $500,000  over  three 
years  to  maintain  Reynolds’  Bel-Air 
home  in  Los  Angeles.  At  a  recent 
meeting  in  Long  Beach,  the  board 
voted  to  sell  the  house  for  $3.6  mil¬ 
lion. 

According  to  the  state  auditor,  the 
trustees  committed  numerous  viola¬ 
tions  of  the  state’s  Bagley-Keene 
Open  Meeting  Act,  including  13  pri¬ 
vate  discussions  of  campus  and  policy 
matters  and  29  meetings  at  which  no 
minutes  were  taken. 

Dean  S.  Lesher,  owner  and  CEO  of 
Lesher  Communications  Inc.,  a 
Northern  California  newspaper  chain. 
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who  has  served  on  the  CSU  board  for 
several  years,  declined  to  comment 
on  the  audit’s  disclosure  of  secret 
meetings. 

In  a  May  11,  1990,  Mercury  News 
story,  he  was  quoted  as  saying  about 
board  meetings,  “We  meet  privately 
two-and-a-half  times  as  much  as  we 
meet  publicly  as  a  board.  I  don’t  like 
that.’’ 

He  added  that  most  decisions  were 
worked  out  by  a  fraction  of  the  board 
before  public  meetings,  usually  dur¬ 
ing  closed  lunches. 

“Our  final  meetings  are  perfunc¬ 
tory  meetings  when  somebody  says 
that  the  committee  did  this,  the  com¬ 
mittee  did  that,”  Lesher  went  on.  “1 
defy  you  to  take  what  we  have  done  at 
those  final  sessions  and  figure  out 
what  took  place.  It  doesn’t  tell  you  a 
damn  thing.” 

Noting  that  the  CSU  board  has 
hired  an  independent  counsel  to 
advise  it  on  open  meeting  laws,  the 
state  auditors  credited  the  trustees 
with  “making  progress”  toward 
obeying  those  laws. 

Said  Opotowsky;  “There  is  evi¬ 
dence  the  board  is  pledged  to  observe 
the  open  meeting  regulations.” 


American  Banker 
to  distribute 
on  Aerofiot 

American  Banker,  a  daily  banking 
newspaper  published  by  Thomson 
Publishing  Corp.  of  New  York,  has 
announced  it  recently  finalized  an 
agreement  with  Aeroflot  Soviet  Air¬ 
lines  to  distribute  copies  on  board 
Aeroflot  flights  and  in  Moscow. 

In  addition,  the  newspaper 
announced  that  subscriptions  to  the 
newspaper  were  ordered  by  Aeroflot 
for  distribution  to  leading  govern¬ 
ment,  finance  and  commercial  execu¬ 
tives  in  the  Soviet  Union. 


Price  hike 

The  price  of  the  Spokesman- 
Review  and  the  Spokane  Chronicle, 
both  of  Spokane,  Wash.,  will  go  up 
April  1 ,  with  20%  of  the  increase  for 
carriers  and  the  rest  used  to  offset  a 
rise  in  production  and  delivery  costs. 

The  newsstand  price  for  weekday 
and  Saturday  papers  will  increase 
from  350  to  500;  the  price  of  the  Sun¬ 
day  edition  will  remain  $1.25. 

The  cost  of  a  seven-day  subscrip¬ 
tion  will  be  $1 1  a  month  if  delivered  by 
carrier,  $11.50  if  delivered  by  motor 
route. 

—  AP 
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LEGAL  BRIEFS 


Aldermen  not 
subject  to 
Fol  disclosure 

The  stereotyped  cigar-chomping, 
pinkie  ring-wearing,  deal-making  Chi¬ 
cago  alderman  may  be  an  institu¬ 
tion  —  but  he’s  not  a  “public  body” 
subject  to  the  Illinois  Freedom  of 
Information  Act,  the  state  Appellate 
Court  ruled  March  26. 

In  an  opinion  written  by  Justice 
Michel  Coccia,  the  court  ruled  that 
the  term  “public  body”  in  both  the 
state  and  federal  Fol  statutes  means 
exectutive,  law-making,  administra¬ 
tive  or  advisory  bodies,  and  not  indi¬ 
vidual  aldermen. 

The  decision  came  in  a  test  case 
launched  by  a  civic  group,  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Metro  Ethics  coalition,  against 
50th  Ward  Alderman  Bernard  Stone. 
The  group  filed  an  Fol  request  with 
Stone  asking  him  to  disclose  how  he 
had  spent  his  annual  $23,000  travel 
and  expense  allowance  for  the  years 
1987  and  1988. 

Disclosure  was  not  required  prior 
to  1989,  when  the  Chicago  City  Coun- 
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cil  changed  the  law. 

Stone  refused  to  respond  to  the  Fol 
request,  and  in  1989  the  group’s  then 
executive  director,  Jeanne  Quinn, 
filed  the  suit  asserting  that  the  aider- 
man  was  directly  responsible,  under 
the  law,  to  provide  the  information.  A 
circuit  court  ruled  against  her. 

The  appellate  court  ruled  that 
Quinn  had  filed  her  request  with  the 
wrong  person. 

“An  exhaustive  review  of  both 
state  and  federal  law  defining  public 
body  reveals  no  case  which  would 
include  an  individual  alderman  in  that 
definition,”  Coccia  wrote. 

“We  note  the  important  purpose  of 
the  [Fol  Act]  to  provide  persons  with 
full  and  complete  information  regard¬ 
ing  the  affairs  of  government  and  the 
official  acts  and  policies  of  those  who 
represent  them.  We  do  not  in  any  way 
intend  to  decide  whether  or  not  plain¬ 
tiff  has  a  right  to  the  information 
requested,”  he  continued. 

Coccia  wrote  that  someone  denied 
public  information  should  appeal  first 
to  the  “head  of  the  public  body,”  in 
this  case  the  mayor.  If  the  information 
is  still  refused,  suit  can  be  filed  against 
the  mayor  or  the  city  council,  the 
justice  wrote. 

Former  N.Y.  Post 
executive  sues 
for  back  pay 

Former  New  York  Post  president 
Valerie  Salembier  has  sued  the  Post 
and  its  owner,  real  estate  developer 
Peter  Kalikow,  contending  they  owe 
her  back  pay  of  $261 ,500. 

Salembier,  Post  president  from 
April  1989  to  August  1990,  said  in 
papers  filed  in  state  court  that  her 
three-year  contract  with  the  paper 
guaranteed  her  at  least  $400,000  a 
year  plus  possible  bonuses. 

Salembier  said  the  contract,  per¬ 
sonally  guaranteed  by  Kalikow,  pro¬ 
vided  that  if  she  left  the  paper  she 
would  be  paid  for  the  balance  of  the 
life  of  the  contract  or  for  12  months, 
whichever  was  less. 

Salembier  said  she  was  fired  with¬ 
out  cause  Aug.  24.  So  far,  Salembier 
said,  she  has  been  paid  only  18  weeks’ 
severance,  or  about  $138,500,  and  is 
owed  $261,500.  She  said  payments  to 
her  stopped  Jan.  2. 

The  newspaper  had  no  comment. 

Salembier  is  now  publisher  and 
senior  vice  president  of  Family 
Circle,  a  member  of  the  New  York 
Times  Magazine  Group. 

—  AP 


Reporter  jailed 
for  four  hours 

A  reporter  for  the  Wilmington 
(N.C.)  Morning  Star  was  jailed  for 
more  than  four  hours  when  a  judge 
held  him  in  contempt  for  using  the 
wrong  door  in  his  courtroom. 

The  reporter,  Scott  Whisnant,  had 
written  several  articles  critical  of  Dis¬ 
trict  Judge  Charles  E.  Rice  III,  who 
found  him  in  contempt  March  19.  He 
was  released  on  his  own  recognizance 
by  another  judge  and  returned  to  his 
beat  at  the  courthouse  the  next  day. 

Whisnant  had  entered  Rice’s  court¬ 
room  to  check  a  court  calendar.  Rice 
ordered  him  jailed  for  exiting  through 
a  side  door  rather  than  the  courtroom’s 
main  front  doors.” 

Whisnant  said  he  explained  to  Rice 
that  he  had  permission  from  Chief 
District  Judge  Gilbert  Burnett  to  use 
the  back  hallways  in  the  judicial 
building. 

“There’s  no  question  he  told  me 
not  to  go  out  that  door,  and  I  did,” 
Whisnant  said.  “It  was  an  alternative 
between  being  bullied  like  that  or  just 
taking  it.  That  was  a  decision  I 
made.” 

Whisnant,  who  has  covered  courts 
in  New  Hanover  County  since  1988, 
has  written  several  stories  about 
Rice,  including  one  that  found  that 
Rice  was  a  favorite  among  defense 
lawyers  who  engage  in  “judge  shop¬ 
ping”  in  drunken  driving  cases.  The 
report  said  Rice  often  sentenced 
drunken-driving  offenders  to  a  day  in 
jail,  compared  with  an  array  of  fines, 
community  service  and  other  penal¬ 
ties  routinely  favored  by  judges  in  the 
county. 

A  hearing  was  scheduled  later  on  an 
appeal  of  the  contempt  citation. 

—  AP 

Injured  man 
sues  paper 

A  Raleigh,  N.C.,  man  injured  when 
his  car  was  struck  in  October  by  a  car 
driven  by  an  employee  of  the  News  & 
Observer  has  sued  the  newspaper,  its 
publisher  and  the  reporter. 

The  suit  was  filed  on  behalf  of 
Caleb  W.  Camalier  III,  who  remains 
in  a  coma.  The  suit  names  the  News  & 
Observer  Publishing  Co.;  Frank 
Daniels  Jr.,  company  president  and 
publisher;  and  Charles  J.  Jeffries  Jr., 
a  reporter  at  the  time  of  the  incident. 

Jeffries,  who  now  works  as  a  copy 
editor  at  the  paper,  pleaded  guilty  in 
February  to  driving  while  impaired 
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and  to  running  a  red  light.  After  the 
accident,  his  blood-alcohol  content 
measured  .19%.  In  North  Carolina, 
.10%  is  the  legal  standard  for  driving 
while  impaired. 

Jeffries’  sentence  included  a  sus¬ 
pended  one-year  jail  term,  30  days’ 
house  arrest,  a  $500  fine  and  revoca¬ 
tion  of  his  driver’s  license  for  one 
year. 

The  suit  said  the  crash  followed  a 
retirement  party  hosted  by  Daniels 
for  former  N«&0  editor  Claude  Sitton. 
It  alleged  that  Jeffries  was  negligent 
for  driving  his  car  while  drunk  and 
that  the  company  and  Daniels  were 
negligent  for  serving  alcohol  at  the 
party. 

The  suit  seeks  compensatory  and 
punitive  damages  from  the  defen¬ 
dants.  Also  named  as  plaintiffs  are 
Camalier’s  wife  and  their  two  chil¬ 
dren.  —  AP 

Former  editor 
faces  May  trial 

Former  Johnstown  (Pa.)  Tribune- 
Democrat  editor  in  chief  Theodore  N . 
Beitchmann  will  be  arraigned  April  19 
on  charges  of  impersonating  a  public 
official  and  harassment. 


Charges  against  Beitchmann  were 
bound  over  for  trial  recently  in  an  un¬ 
usual  second  district  judge’s  hearing 
on  accusations  the  editor  imperson¬ 
ated  a  Pennsylvania  deputy  attorney 
general  in  a  threatening  phone  call 
from  his  own  newspaper  office  to  a 
Bucks  County  man  involved  in  a  legal 
dispute  with  Beitchmann’s  brother. 

However,  those  charges  orginally 
were  dismissed  after  a  four-hour 
hearing  Nov.  20  before  state  District 
Justice  Susan  McEwan.  Beitchmann 
had  been  arrested  in  October. 

At  the  hearing,  Beitchmann  main¬ 
tained,  as  he  has  all  along,  that  he  was 
not  in  the  newspaper  building  when 
the  phone  call  was  made  and  that  at 
the  time  he  did  not  even  know  the 
name  of  the  man  who  was  called. 

Beitchmann’s  troubles  did  not  end 
with  the  dismissal  of  the  charges, 
however. 

On  Dec.  17,  Bucks  County  prosecu¬ 
tors  refiled  the  charges,  saying  they 
had  new  evidence. 

Under  Pennsylvania  law,  a  district 
justice  functions  as  a  kind  of  one-per¬ 
son  grand  jury,  trying  to  establish  if 
there  is  prima  facie  evidence  of  a 
crime.  Charges  can  be  refiled  —  if, 
for  example,  prosecutors  contend 
new  evidence  has  surfaced  —  with¬ 


out  violating  constitutional  protec¬ 
tions  against  double  jeopardy. 

The  second  district  justice  found 
there  was  a  prima  facie  case  against 
Beitchmann. 

“It’s  a  fact  that  a  crime  was  com¬ 
mitted,’’  Beitchmann  said.  “The  fact 
that  I  was  the  perpetrator  has  not 
been  established.’’ 

Beitchmann  maintains  he  is  a  two- 
time  victim:  once  by  someone  who 
framed  him  from  inside  his  own 
paper,  and  again  by  an  ambitious 
prosecutor  who  Beitchmann  says  has 
privately  vowed  to  “take  down’’  an 
editor. 

The  Bucks  County  district  attor¬ 
ney’s  office  vigorously  denies  that 
charge  {E&P,  Feb.  2,  1991,  P.18). 

Beitchmann  has  been  unemployed 
since  he  resigned  after  his  arrest. 

New  dates  for 
lAPA  meeting 

New  dates  and  a  new  location  have 
been  selected  for  the  47th  annual  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  of  the  Inter  American 
Press  Association. 

The  meeting  will  be  held  Oct.  21-24 
at  the  Hotel  Transamerica  in  Sao 
Paulo. 
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Celebrate  Your  Rights 

Pharos  Books,  o  division  of  United  Medio,  is  proud  to  publish 
The  First  Amendment  Book,  in  cooperation  with  ASNE. 


This  informative  and  timely  guide  to  the 
First  Amendment  helps  celebrate 
the  200th  anniversary  of  the  Bill  of  Rights. 
The  book  is  written  by  syndicated  columnist 
Robert  Wagman,  with  essays  by  14  ASNE  members. 
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FOREWORD  BY  BURL  OSBORNE,  PRESIDENT 
AMERICAN  SOaETY  OF  NEWSPAPER  EDITORS 
AFTERWORD  BY  BRUCE  W  SANFORD 

CELEBRATING  200  YEARS 
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NEWS/TECH 


Newspapers  and  fiber  optics 

ANPA  report  considers  competitive  impiications  of  the  new  technoiogy; 
urges  newspapers  to  understand  the  direction  of  fiber  optic  deveiopment 


By  Jim  Rosenberg 

The  fourth  in  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association’s  New 
Channels  series  of  publications  is 
Fiber  Optics  —  How  Soon?  The 
series,  a  part  of  the  ANPA’s  Competi¬ 
tive  Analysis  Project,  gathers  and 
presents  strategic  information  about 
newspapers’  competitors. 

Prepared  with  additional  material 
by  ANPA  telecommunications  ana¬ 
lyst  Randy  Bennett,  this  latest  report 
is  based  on  a  speech  given  at  ANPA/ 
TEC  90  by  Washington  Post  planning 
and  advanced  systems  vice  president 
Elizabeth  Loker. 

Its  February  release  was  most 
timely  in  view  of  last  month’s  an¬ 
nouncement  that  Time  Warner  Inc. 


plans  a  150-channel  interactive,  fiber 
optic  cable  television  system  that  will 
initially  serve  several  thousand  resi¬ 
dents  in  one  New  York  City  borough. 
It  is  significant  in  view  of  video’s  pre¬ 
sumed  effect  on  demand  for  fiber  op¬ 
tic  installations  and  for  the  fact  — 
noted  in  the  report  —  that  cable  tele¬ 
vision,  in  this  area  at  least,  shares 
with  the  newspaper  industry  the  same 
potential  foe. 

Indeed,  the  thrust  of  the  report  is 
recognition  of  that  familiar  potential 
competitor,  the  regional  Bell  operat¬ 
ing  companies.  RBOCs,  it  argues, 
may  be  best  positioned  to  install  the 
glass  cable  networks  —  broadband 
channels  capable  of  moving  a  huge 
number  of  two-way  digital  services 
within  one  cable. 

Time  Warner  is  not  the  first  to  test 
fiber  optics  in  the  home.  The  report 
notes  that  several  telephone  company 
trials  are  under  way  across  the  coun¬ 
try. 

The  report  acknowledges  benefits 
from  fiber  optics  over  conventional 
copper  cabling,  including  inexpensive 


maintenance,  high-quality  transmis¬ 
sion  and  far  greater  signal  capacity. 
The  newspaper  industry  and  others 
are  already  aware  of  and  adopting 
fiber  optics  for  some  internal  data 
communications.  Long-distance  tele¬ 
phone  service  is  also  being  improved 
by  the  technology,  but  conversion  of 
residential  hookups  is  seen  as  years, 
even  decades,  away. 

Newspapers,  the  report  says,  face 
two  competitive  aspects  in  fiber 
optics.  First,  and  indirectly,  tele¬ 
phone  companies’  perceived  installa¬ 
tion  advantages  may  be  used  as  a 
lever  to  loosen  content  restrictions  on 
communications  services  when 
RBOCs  argue  that  revenue  from  such 
services  will  be  needed  to  finance  the 
staggering  costs  of  rewiring  America. 


The  report  restates  the  ANPA  posi¬ 
tion  on  video-  and  audiotext 
services  —  that  author  and  bearer  of 
commercial  messages  should  not  be 
one  and  the  same.  It  makes  the  public 
policy  case  on  technical  and  eco¬ 
nomic  grounds:  “Completely  inte¬ 
grating  the  fiber  network  through  one 
player  —  besides  presenting  the 
potential  for  monopoly  abuse  —  runs 
counter  to  market  trends  in  the  tele¬ 
communications  industry.” 

Even  if  it  delays  residential  installa¬ 
tions,  the  report  says,  an  open, 
diverse  network  serves  consumers  by 
promoting  competition  and  better  ser¬ 
vices. 

The  second  implication  poses  a 
more  direct  threat  to  newspapers: 
“Fiber’s  speed  and  capacity  allows 
for  more  interactive  media  and 
increases  opportunities  for  both  read¬ 
ers  and  advertisers  to  bypass  the  print 
product.” 

The  possibility  of  addressable  tele¬ 
vision  could  affect  all  print  publica¬ 
tions’  advertising.  But  for  the  total 
newspaper  product,  a  fiber  optic  resi¬ 


dential  telephone  line,  says  the 
report,  “will  undoubtedly  profoundly 
affect  the  way  consumers  obtain 
news,  information,  entertainment  and 
advertising.” 

For  all  the  above  reasons,  the 
report  urges  that  newspapers  see  a 
“compelling  business  and  policy 
interest  in  understanding  the  direc¬ 
tion  and  pace  of  fiber  optic  develop¬ 
ment.” 

Understood  in  a  network  context 
rather  than  merely  as  a  better  wire, 
fiber  optics  will  eventually  revo¬ 
lutionize  information  exchange. 
Besides  software  controls,  networks 
would  rely  upon  cabling,  connectors 
and  converters. 

Cables  are  bundles  of  very-clear, 
very-thin  glass  filaments  (and  pos¬ 
sibly  improved,  cheaper  plastic),  car¬ 
rying  digital  data  by  laser  rather  than 
by  electrical  current.  Connectors  that 
splice  cables  are  currently  trickier 
than  simple  electrical  connections 
and,  at  the  source  and  user  ends,  con¬ 
verters  will  be  needed  for  changing 
electrical  signals  to  light  signals  and 
vice  versa. 

Furthermore,  users  will  also 
become  their  own  sources  of  televi¬ 
deo,  telephone,  fax  and  computer 
data  traffic. 

One  glass  strand  in  a  bundle  can 
carry  15,000  phone  calls  (a  copper 
wire  carries  24)  and  boost  video 
capacity  to  160  channels  (coaxial 
cable  carries  78).  In  both  cases  and  in 
other  applications,  the  digital  signals 
will  be  of  higher  quality. 

According  to  the  report,  quite  apart 
from  questionable  demand  for  such 
services,  residential  hookup  will 
likely  be  slowed  by  current  costs 
(which  are  expected  to  come  down), 
ongoing  testing  of  underlying  techno¬ 
logies  and  the  lack  of  agreement  on 
communications  standards. 

Nevertheless,  the  report  recog¬ 
nizes  fiber  optics  as  superior  to 
heavier  copper  cabling  in  congested 
urban  communications  conduits  and 
to  long-distance  microwave  satellite 
signals. 

However,  to  fully  rewire  the  U.S. 
phone  system  by  the  year  2003,  esti¬ 
mated  costs  cited  range  from  $100  to 
(Continued  on  page  41) 


For  all  the  above  reasons,  the  report  urges  that 
newspapers  see  a  “compelling  business  and  policy 
interest  in  understanding  the  direction  and  pace  of 
fiber  optic  development.” 
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Precision.  Fidelity.  Vivid  reality. 

Absolute  simplicity.  Breathtaking  detail 
—  just  some  of  the  thousand  words 
any  LS-3500  scan  Is  worth.  But  how 
can  words  suffice  when  Nikon  is,  once 
again,  defining  a  standard? 

Exhibit  A:  The  Shot  Rick  Muller's 
masterpiece  to  the  right  We  call  it 
‘Color  ^parating. '  Captured  by  Nikkor 
optics,  it  was  scanned  on  the  LS-3500. 

Exhibit  B:  The  Reviews. 

[The  LS-3500}  wins  overall  for  flexibil¬ 
ity  in  resolution  and  for  the  wide  range 
of  controls  it  offers,  ’  said  MacUser.*  . 

To  quote  a  MacWEEK  comparison,  “The 
Nikon  scanner's  self-caiibration  and 
auto-focusing  set  a  new  standard  in 
ease  of  use  for  slide  scanners.  It's  also 
noticeably  faster 
The  LS-3500 
Scanner  provides 
the  same  results  *  m 
on  a  Macintosh*  1  e 
IBM*  MS-DOS  or  1  ft, 

UNIX*  system.  1  g 
Exhibit  C:  The  Real  ■  • 

Upshot  Concerned  that  1  g 
our  35mm  format  might  \  * 
be  limiting?  Please  note:  1 
Exhibit  A  began  life  as  an  ^ 

8x10  transparency.  Also  note  , 

that  the  LS-3500  performs  equally  well 
with  negatives  and  monochromes.  So,  5  ‘ 
ultimately,  the  format  of  your  source  \  < 
material  Is  largely  immaterial.  ’ 

For  more  information,  write  or  call:  /'• 

Nikon  Electronic  Imaging,  Dept  B2,  p 
101  Cleveland  Avenue,  Bayshore, 

<Y  11706,  (516)  547-4355.  Or  call 
800-NIK0N-US  for  the  nearest  dealer. 


DESKTOP  COLOR 
SEPARATING  DEFINEDf 

THE  NIKON  LS~3500. 


ELECTRONK  IMAGING 
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'Hepriiml  with  permission  from  MacUser  September  1990.  CopyrighI  01990 Ziff  Communications  Company  '01991  Nikon.  Inc 

"Reprinted  with  permission  from  MacWeek  January 30, 1990.  Copyright  O  1990  Co^t  Associates  Publishing  iP.  Nikon.  Kodachrome,  Macintosh.  IBM  and  UNtX  are  trademarks  ot  their  respectne  companies. 
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AGEMA  INFRARED  SYSTEMS,  Secaucus,  N.J., 
added  the  Thermovision  210  high-resolution,  infrared 
hand-held  imager  to  its  portable  condition  monitoring 
products. 

Its  images  produced  by  objects’  radiant  heat  provide  a 
non-contact  means  of  determining  if  electrical  or  mechani¬ 
cal  systems  are  hotter  than  they  should  be,  often  indicating 
excessive  heat  loss,  impending  failure,  wear,  inefficient 
operation  or  fire  hazard.  The  device  can  also  be  used  to 
prioritize  maintenance  or  repairs,  evaluate  repairs  and 
check  new  equipment  and  its  installation. 

The  4-lb.  viewer  is  designed  for  flexible,  easy  use  that 
permits  preventive  maintenance  where  access  is  often 
difficult.  The  adjustable  viewfinder  can  be  used  with  either 
eye.  All-electrical  operation  requires  no  coolant  refilling 
or  careful  handling  and  runs  continuously  for  up  to  four 
hours  on  each  of  its  two  rechargeable  6V  batteries. 

Its  six  controls  are  on  the  back,  as  are  polarity  and  low 
battery  indicators  and  a  television  output  jack  that  allows 
the  black-and-white  images  to  be  passed  to  a  monitor  or 
videotape. 

The  210  i  shock,  vibration,  splash  and  dust  resistant. 
Sensitivity  is  0. 18  ®F  at  86  ®F  (0. 1  °C  at  30  ®C).  Temperature 
measurement  range  is  -22  “F  to  1,472  ®F.  Temperature 
operating  range  is  14  °F  to  131  °F. 

*  *  * 

BUTLER  AUTOMATIC  INC.,  Canton,  Mass., 
announced  availability  of  a  compact  zero-speed  splicer  for 
mid-  to  low-speed  printing  needs.  With  a  maximum 
capacity  of  either  45"-  or  50"-diameter  rolls,  its  LTD 
Splicer  is  designed  for  presses  running  at  800-1,500  feet 
per  minute. 

Among  standard  features  are  a  nested  festoon  for  stor¬ 
age  in  minimal  space  and  fast,  easy  web-up  path.  When 
dual  unwind  is  required,  the  festoon  can  automatically 
control  tension  for  both  webs.  Other  features  include 
continuous  monitoring  for  even  web  tension  and  brake 
adjustment,  minimal  vibration,  core  diameter  setting  for 
waste  reduction,  rolling  nip  splicer  head  for  short  tail  or 
butt  splicing,  3,000  lb.  capacity  electric  hoist  (lift  and 
traverse),  half  web  control  from  one  switch,  roll  unwind  in 
either  direction,  butt  roll-to-butt  roll  splicing,  motorized 
coupling  and  sidelay,  heavy-duty  vented  brakes,  uniform 
or  tapered  idler  roll  (grooved  rolls  optional). 

Options  include  hook  deflectors  and  load  sensors  for 
hoisting  safety,  internal  vacuum  system,  90®  turn  bars  with 
blower,  mechanical  shaft  handler,  floor  conveyors  and 
low-cost  infeed  for  presses  that  run  up  to  1,200  fpm. 

*  *  * 

PRODECO,  Kenmore,  Wash.,  designed  a  water  purifi¬ 
cation  system  specifically  for  small  to  midsize  printing  (or) 
darkroom)  operations.  The  H2lithO  Reagent  Water  Sys¬ 
tem  was  developed  to  overcome  impure,  inconsistent  tap 
water’s  effects  on  printing  quality  and  economy  (scum¬ 
ming,  tinting  and  toning,  roller  stripping,  poor  ink  drying, 
ink  build-up,  piling,  plate  blinding,  plate  breakdown, 
emulsification). 

The  system  uses  ultrafiltration,  reverse  osmosis  and 
deionization  technologies  to  produce  pharmaceutical- 
grade  water  at  low  cost.  According  to  Prodeco,  its  multi¬ 
stage  filtering  alone  leaves  water  99%  free  of  dissolved 
inorganics,  including  the  calcium  and  iron  compounds 
troublesome  in  lithography  and  photography.  It  features 


fully  automated  production  and  storage  and  easy-to-use 
instrumentation. 

Measuring  20y4"  wide  x  22"  deep  x  37"  high,  the  system  is 
available  with  a  25-  or  75-gallon/day  production  engine, 
putting  itself  in  and  out  of  production  mode  as  needed. 

*  *  * 

WEB  PRESS  CORP.,  Kent,  Wash.,  is  introducing  new 
options  for  its  Atlas,  Mark  25  and  Web  Leader  11  presses 
to  increase  print  quality,  decrease  make-ready  time  and 
waste,  and  enhance  press  configuration  flexibility. 

Air-engaged  fine-toothed  clutches  added  to  the  press 
drive  chain  allow  press  operators  to  register  color  to 
within  1/32"  the  first  time  around,  compared  to  Va  with 
pin-type  clutches  on  other  presses,  according  to  Web 
Press,  which  said  the  addition  reduces  the  need  for  com¬ 
pensators  for  fine  adjustments. 

To  speed  make-ready  on  Atlas  presses,  optional  motor¬ 
ized  compensators  with  remotely  located  toggles  switches 
are  now  available.  Instead  of  making  compensator  adjust¬ 
ments  at  each  unit  after  inspecting  signatures  at  the  folder, 
an  operator  can  make  small  register  adjustments  from  the 
folder. 

The  firm  also  offers  self-supporting,  air-loaded  angle  bar 
decks.  With  the  web  running  on  an  air  cushion,  tension 
and  ink  offsetting  are  eliminated.  The  three-bar  decks 
attach  to  printing  units  rather  than  the  top  of  the  folder.  An 
air-loaded  bar  deck  is  also  available  for  mounting  over  the 
Quadra-Color  four-color  printing  unit,  allowing  printing  of 
two  colors  on  one  side  of  the  web  and  black  and  one  spot 
color  on  the  other. 

New  features  for  the  Web  Press  folder  are:  standard  air- 
loaded  droop  snoot  former  to  reduce  web  wrinkling  over 
the  former,  ink  offsetting  on  former  board  and  tension 
problems;  optional  air-loaded  true  conic  former  to 
accurately  fold  book  stock  and  other  heavier  papers; 
optional  gatefold  device;  shifting  gearbox  for  instant  con¬ 
version  from  half-  to  quarterfold. 

Web  also  designed  a  registering  ribbon  shifter  that 
mounts  on  the  folder  or  nearby  unit.  The  motorized  drive 
coupled  to  a  counting  device  precisely  locates  angle  bar 
positions  within  1/32",  eliminating  time-consuming  ribbon 
positioning. 

Also,  for  long  four-color  press  runs,  the  addition  of 
Ryco  spray  bars  to  Web’s  Quadra-Color  unit  allows  four- 
over-four  printing  on  back-to-back  Quadra-Colors.  The 
spray  bar’s  timed,  pulsed  jets  of  fountain  solution  on  the 
common  impression  cylinder  eliminates  ink  offsetting  and 
improves  print  quality. 

*  *  * 

AZONIC  INC.,  Burnsville,  Minn.,  has  announced  the 
addition  of  the  AZ-RoomQuiet  ceiling  tile  system  to  its  line 
of  noise-reduction  products. 

The  lightweight,  low-density  sound-absorbing  ceiling 
tile  system  is  designed  to  reduce  acoustical  reverberation. 
The  24"  X  24"  x  2"  tiles  drop  into  place  in  2"  x  2"  fine-line  or 
standard-width  suspension  grids.  Retrofits  are  available 
for  2'  X  4'  grids,  according  to  Azonic. 

Tiles  are  made  with  Azonic ’s  proprietary  Fire  Flex 
foam,  a  melamine  formulation  with  a  Class  A  fire  rating. 
They  are  available  in  white,  gray  or  black  in  five  patterns. 
The  materials  are  said  to  be  more  flexible  than  those  used 
in  standard  acoustical  tiles.  Average  noise  reduction  coef¬ 
ficient  tested  in  the  range  of  1.0  to  1.25. 
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TECHNICAL  BRIEFS 


Free  voice  services 
outpace  paid  ones 

Newspapers  operate  more  free 
telephone  information  services — and 
are  happier  about  them — than  900- 
number  services  for  which  callers 
must  pay,  according  to  a  survey. 

It  also  found  that  newspapers  con¬ 
tinued  to  offer  voice  services  more  to 
protect  their  position  than  to  make 
money,  but  the  profit  motive  was 
growing. 

The  survey  by  two  audiotex  service 
vendors  found  newspapers  expressed 
slightly  higher  opinions  of  voice  ser¬ 
vices  than  they  had  a  year  earlier. 

On  a  one-to-10  scale,  213  execu¬ 
tives  from  the  biggest  300  U.S.  papers 
rated  their  voice  services  at  6.2,  up 
from  4.4  a  year  before.  Interest  in 
facsimile  services  rose  similarly. 

Larger  papers  remained  more 
active  in  voice  services,  said  the 
survey  by  the  Audiotex  Group  of 
Princeton,  N.J.,  and  Zimmers  Voice 
Publising  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Sports  and  weather,  with  62  and  48 
services  reported,  respectively,  were 
the  most  widely  used  free  services, 
but  executives  expressed  most  satis¬ 
faction  with  stock  quotes  and  horo¬ 


Fiber  optics 

(Continued  from  page  38) 


$500  billion.  Even  the  lower  figure 
amounts  to  an  average  additional 
monthly  subscriber  charge  of  $5  for  33 
years  to  fund  the  required  invest¬ 
ment. 

According  to  Fiber  Optics  —  How 
Soon?  “Almost  all  of  what  is  written 
on  fiber  expects  video  to  drive  the 
market.”  But  it  also  reports  uncer¬ 
tainty  that  there  exists  enough 
demand  for  video  to  offset  the  huge 
investment  needed. 

Possible  video  applications  include 
education  utilizing  interactive  capa¬ 
bilities,  video  on  demand  (also  using 
interactivity  to  order  and  control 
commercial  video  products  that  are 
currently  purchased,  rented  or  bor¬ 
rowed,  then  transported  to  the  home), 
video  conferencing,  expansion  to 
1,000  tv  channels,  and  support  for 
high-definition  television. 

Video  applications  most  likely  to 
generate  the  largest  demand  are  those 
for  entertainment.  Here,  the  report  is 
cautious,  providing  economic,  demo¬ 
graphic  and  technical  obstacles. 


scopes.  Soap  opera  and  opinion  ser¬ 
vices  recorded  the  least  satisfaction. 

In  paid  services,  40  horoscope  and 
37  sports  services  were  the  most 
widely  offered,  but  voice  personals 
and  horoscopes  recorded  the  highest 
satisfaction  quotients,  each  rated 
over  seven,  with  soap  operas  and 
stock  quotes  earning  the  least  satis¬ 
faction. 

Sll  promotes  Rentz, 
adds  new  building 

System  Integrators  Inc.  has 
announced  Jim  Rentz’s  promotion 
from  sales  of  Macintosh-based  imag¬ 
ing  products  to  marketing  manager 
for  business  development.  He  is 
responsible  for  identifying  and 
analyzing  new  business  opportunities 
and  for  strategic  product  planning. 

With  SII  since  1989,  Rentz  was 
photo  director  at  the  defunct  St.  Louis 
Globe-Democrat,  where  he  later 
became  information  systems  direc¬ 
tor.  He  also  assisted  in  the  paper’s 
typographic  design.  Before  joining 
SII,  Rentz  was  a  senior  project  man¬ 
ager  with  Atex,  where  he  planned  and 
coordinated  large  system  installa¬ 
tions.  He  also  consulted  in  the  areas 


Citing  David  Rosen,  of  Link 
Resources  Corp.,  the  report  points 
out  that  whereas  products  are  best 
launched  at  the  outset  of  an  economic 
upturn,  the  economic  climate  today  is 
one  of  slowing  growth.  It  also  notes 
lack  of  lime  in  dual-earner  families, 
points  to  the  “huge  growth”  of  house¬ 
holds  without  children,  and  cites 
results  of  a  15-year  Harris  survey 
showing  a  36%  decline  in  leisure  time 
(10  hours  per  week),  with  the  largest 
declines  found  among  upscale  house¬ 
holds.  As  for  HDTV,  the  report  says 
opinion  runs  against  implementing 
the  technology  as  long  as  it  would 
obsolete  current  tv  reception  capa¬ 
bilities. 

In  conceding  that  telephone  com¬ 
panies  “clearly  .  .  .  have  a  large  and 
important  role  to  play  in  rewiring  and 
in  developing  new  services,”  Loker 
asks,  “must  we  allow  them  to  verti¬ 
cally  integrate  all  aspects  of  the  ser¬ 
vice  into  their  domain  for  them  to  do 
any  part  of  the  job?” 

Free  copies  of  the  report  were  sent 
to  ANPA  members,  who  may  obtain 
additional  copies  for  $5  each  ($25  for 
non-members).  The  booklet  includes 
a  list  and  order  form  for  other  ANPA 
Telecommunications  Department  re¬ 
sources,  including  the  three  earlier 


of  desktop  publishing  and  office  auto¬ 
mation. 

Reporting  to  marketing  vice  presi¬ 
dent  Steve  Nilan,  who  expected  him 
to  put  in  much  time  at  newspaper 
sites,  Rentz  maintains  offices  in  Ros¬ 
well,  Ga.,  and  at  SII  in  Sacramento. 

The  company’s  Sacramento  head¬ 
quarters  has  expanded  with  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  a  new  building  to  house  its 
manufacturing  and  system  testing 
facility  and  its  imaging  products  staff. 
In  addition  to  improved  employee 
amenities,  the  40,000-square-foot 
structure  was  designed  to  reduce 
noise,  static  electricity  and  potential 
inventory  damage  from  fire. 

Announcing  the  move  last  month, 
SII  noted  continuing  demand  for  its 
own  Coyote  workstations  at  the  same 
time  many  newspapers  are  adopting 
systems  running  on  off-the-shelf 
equipment. 

Wilbanks  joins  Lamb 

Joe  W.  Wilbanks  was  named 
executive  sales  manager  at  Lamb- 
Grays  Harbor  Co.’s  Publishing  Div., 
bringing  to  the  job  over  34  years’ 
experience  in  manufacturing,  engi¬ 
neering,  project  management,  instal¬ 
lation/start-up  and  sales. 


New  Channels  reports  on  voice  ser¬ 
vices,  database  marketing,  and  identi¬ 
fication  of  the  major  competitive  elec¬ 
tronic  threats  and  opportunities. 
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Ad  tax 

(Continued  from  page  28) 

raise  money  or  stifle  economy?” 
Hayes  commented. 

Some  good  news 

The  good  news  lately  on  the  ad  tax 
front  includes  the  rejection  by  the 
Florida  House  of  Representatives  of  a 
1%  tax  on  all  in-state  and  national 
advertising.  The  tax  was  a  funding 
source  for  public  financing  of  elec¬ 
tions. 

The  South  Dakota  Legislature’s  tax 
committee  let  a  proposed  removal  of 
the  sales  and  use  tax  exemption  for 
advertising  and  other  services  die 
with  little  serious  consideration. 

The  New  Mexico  House  Consumer 
and  Public  Affairs  Committee  re¬ 
jected  a  5%  excise  tax  on  all  in-state 
media  advertising.  Also  defeated  was 
House  legislation  to  extend  the  state’s 
5%  gross  receipts  tax  on  broadcasters 
to  revenue  derived  from  regional  and 
national  advertising. 

Rhode  Islanders  are  hoping  to  use 
these  defeats  to  persuade  lawmakers 
to  pass  on  the  suggestion  to  tax  adver¬ 
tising,  but  are  concerned  because 
Bevilacqua  is  the  Senate  majority 
leader  whose  proposals  carry  weight. 

“We’ve  got  to  convince  him  that 
the  bill  won’t  do  what  he  wants, 
which  is  to  generate  revenue,” 
McCarthy  said. 

The  argument  against  taxing  adver¬ 
tising  is  that  it  causes  the  cost  of  doing 
business  to  rise,  which  means  less 
advertising  is  done.  If  less  advertising 
is  done,  less  sales  are  made.  If  less 
sales  are  made,  less  sales  tax  is  col¬ 
lected.  Eventually,  everything  suf¬ 
fers. 

Lincoln  Pratt,  corporate  director  of 
community  relations  for  the  Provi¬ 
dence  Journal  said  that  national 
advertisers^can  boycott  the  state,  and 
may  do  a  “buy-around.”  Pratt  believes 
that  an  advertising  tax  is  detrimental 
to  all. 

“What  happens  is  someone  who 
has  $100,000  in  his  advertising  budget 
will  take  the  1%  off  that  and  spend 
only  $93,000,”  Pratt  said. 

Pratt  believes  the  state  should 
avoid  this  step  right  now  because  the 
state  has  been  hit  hard  by  the  reces¬ 
sion  and  people  “need  advertising  to 
get  business  going.” 

“It  puts  a  penalty  on  in-state  busi¬ 
ness,”  said  Rector.  “Any  media  that 
have  competing  media  in  a  nearby 
state  risk  losing  business  to  the  out- 
of-state  media  because  they  automati¬ 
cally  have  an  advantage  over  in-state 
media.” 

He  added  this  makes  it  very  diffi¬ 
cult  for  local  advertisers  who  are  | 


stuck  with  no  other  advertising  alter¬ 
natives. 

Because  all  the  states  are  having 
budget  problems  and  are  looking  for 
more  revenue,  one  fear  is  that,  if 
Rhode  Island  passes  this  bill,  other 
states  may  follow.  Rector  said. 

The  concrete  example  of  advertis¬ 
ing  tax  gone  awry  is  the  Florida  adver¬ 
tising  tax  that  was  implemented  in 
1986  but  then  repealed  in  1987. 

One  argument  that  arose  from 
Florida’s  failed  attempt  was  the  prac¬ 
tical  problem  of  administering  the  tax. 
Florida  hired  new  auditors  just  to 
administer  the  service  tax.  The  state 
suffered  a  subsequent  decrease  in 
sales  and  sales  tax  revenue.  Media 
conventions  also  boycotted  the  state, 
resulting  in  lost  revenue. 

“Florida  passed  a  bill  once  and  it 
was  a  disaster,  hopefully  that  will  be 
the  message  that  gets  out,”  Rector 
said. 

Another  argument  is  that  the  bill  is 
discriminatory  in  that  it  taxes  only 
newspaper  advertising. 

“The  broadcasters  are  wise  to  join 
the  fight,”  Pratt  said,  because,  if 
newspapers  get  the  bill  knocked  down 
as  discriminatory,  the  legislators 
might  still  be  able  to  pass  it  if  they 
apply  it  to  all  media. 

“I  don’t  think  taxing  advertising 
will  help  anyone.  It’s  not  just  newspa¬ 
pers  who  will  be  hurt,  but  everyone.” 


Wirs 

(Continued  from  page  !3) 

peting  dailies,  the  York  Independent 
and  the  York  Post. 

Those  efforts  to  start  the  papers 
were  the  beginnings  of  his  legal  trou¬ 
bles. 

Wirs  ordered  an  elaborate  sub¬ 
scription  solicitation  mailing  from 
Comprint,  a  Gaithersburg,  Md., 
printer,  but  paid  for  the  80,000  copies 
with  a  worthless  $25,000  check. 

Wirs  was  found  guilty  of  passing  a 
bad  check  in  that  case  in  early  March. 
He  faces  sentencing  May  6. 

Wirs  had  previously  been  in  court 
to  pay  restitution  in  a  few  cases  of 
people  who  actually  had  sent  him 
money  for  newspaper  subscriptions. 

His  charter  flight  was  in  pursuit  of 
another  plan  to  create  two  daily  news¬ 
papers  and  a  nationwide  daily  media 
business  journal  from  two  existing 
weeklies,  with  combined  circulation 
of  about  13,000,  in  the  town  of  Car¬ 
thage,  Texas. 

In  his  guilty  plea  on  the  charter 
flight  bad  check  charge,  Wirs  told  the 
court  he  would  be  staying  with  a  fam¬ 
ily  in  Philadelphia.  His  probation  was 
transferred  to  Philadelphia  County. 


Beirut 

(Continued  from  page  II) 

“I  think  if  the  media  really  were 
serious  about  it,  more  emphasis  could 
have  been  put  on  it.  We  closed  the 
CBS  Evening  News  counting  off  the 
days  when  we  had  hostages  in  Iran, 
why  couldn’t  we  do  it  in  Lebanon?” 


Brawl 

(Continued  from  page  12) 

Post. 

•  Post  columnist  Mike  McAlary, 
formerly  of  Newsday,  counterat¬ 
tacked  with  a  vitriolic  personal  attack 
on  Breslin.  In  a  column  headlined 
“Bully-boy  Breslin:  an  out-of-control 
hypocrite,”  McAlary  slammed  the 
Pulitzer  Prize-winner  for  fabricating 
columns,  covering  the  Persian  Gulf 
war  “from  under  his  kitchen  table,” 
and  for  carrying  water  for  his  corpo¬ 
rate  masters  at  Times  Mirror  Co., 
which  owns  Newsday. 

“Ultimately,  he  has  become  that 
most  despised  creature  in  journal¬ 
ism  —  the  out-of-control  para¬ 
graph,”  McAlary  wrote.  McAlary 
said  he  retaliated  in  print  because 
Breslin  had  been  enviously  trashing 
McAlary  and  other  young  columnists. 

“McAlary  was  desperate  for  a  col¬ 
umn,”  said  New  York  Newsday  edi¬ 
tor  Forst.  “I  guess  that’s  his  Pulitzer 
Prize  entry.”  Breslin  did  not  return  a 
message  left  at  his  office. 

•  Newsday  lured  columnist  Liz 
Smith  from  the  Daily  News  for  an 
undisclosed  sum  as  the  strike  ended. 
Preceding  her,  columnists  Gail  Col¬ 
lins  and  Bill  Reel  had  left  the  ranks  of 
Daily  News  strikers  to  join  Newsday. 
Columnist  Jack  Newfield  quit  the 
strikebound  Daily  News  to  join  the 
weekly  New  York  Observer,  and  City 
Hall  bureau  chief  Marcia  Kramer 
went  to  television.  Amid  the  turmoil, 
Newsday  also  snatched  Parade  Sun¬ 
day  magazine  from  the  Daily  News. 

•  On  one  day  the  Post  took  three 
swipes  at  two  competitors.  Its  gos¬ 
sipy  Page  Six  savaged  Breslin  in  a 
Sean  Delonas  cartoon  showing  a 
janitor  emptying  a  garbage  can  into 
Breslin’s  head,  quoted  a  magazine 
article  accusing  Daily  News  publisher 
Maxwell  of  “cozying  up  to  Commu¬ 
nists”  and  said  Liz  Smith  had  a 
“shaky  start”  with  Newsday  because 
she  was  unhappy  with  the  play  she 
was  getting  in  another  Times  Mirror 
Co.  paper,  the  Los  Angeles  Times. 

Other  gossip  columns  have  rou¬ 
tinely  exposed  the  machinations  of 
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the  Newspaper  Bigs.  One  Newsday 
gossip  item  recounted  how  the  crew 
of  Maxwell’s  yacht  ridiculed  Capt. 
Bob  during  a  night  of  carousing. 

“The  columnists  have  generally 
been  out  of  control,”  Gannett  Found¬ 
ation’s  Dennis  said.  A  round  of  Irish- 
Catholic  bashing  by  three  Irish  col¬ 
umnists  after  the  Saint  Patrick’s  Day 
parade  was  particularly  “harsh  and 
meanspirited.  There’s  certainly  grap¬ 
pling  for  the  news,”  he  said. 

“I  think  journalists  who  do  this  are 
wrong  ....  The  dirty-pool  approach 
of  challenging  the  veracity  of  other 
people’s  information,  rather  than 
finding  one’s  own,  is  something  peo¬ 
ple  get  very  bored  with  very  quick¬ 
ly,”  Dennis  said.  “I  can’t  believe 
those  kind  attacks  on  one  another 
build  readership.” 

Post  editor  Nachman  maintained 
that  the  Post’s  policy  on  attacking 
competitors  mirrored  U.S  policy  on 
thermonuclear  war:  No  first  strike. 

“Breslin  came  at  us  more  than 
once,  and  Me  Alary  got  a  bellyful.  He 
had  the  sense  that  most  people  in  the 
business  think  Breslin  is  a  fraud  and 
felt  he  was  unencumbered  enough  to 
write  that,”  Nachman  said. 

He  questioned  whether  the  Times 
would  have  played  the  Kalikow  story, 
without  his  response,  on  Page  One 
were  he  not  the  Post’s  publisher. 
“I’m  saying  how  it  was  done  and 
where  it  was  played  looked  weird,” 
he  said. 

“Competition  is  clearly  cranked  up 
a  notch,”  said  New  York  Newsday 
editor  James  Toedtman. 

Newsday  broke  the  story  in  Janu¬ 
ary  that  the  city  owed  several 
hundred  million  dollars  to  property 
owners  who  overpaid  taxes,  but  the 
city  had  no  plans  to  tell  taxpayers. 
Based  on  its  investigation.  New  York 
Newsday  began  publishing  a  planned 
108  pages  of  lists  of  city  properties 
that  have  tax  credits. 

“It’s  not  inexpensive,  but  we  think 
it’s  worthwhile,”  Toedtman  said. 
“We  think  it’s  a  public  service.” 

Competitors  responded  by  chal¬ 
lenging  whether  the  property  owners 
were  entitled  to  refunds.  Based  on 
city  computer  records,  the  lists 
included  properties  that  carried  tax 
credits  but,  since  they  excluded  tax 
debts,  they  did  not  assure  that  owners 
were  due  refunds. 

“I  think  we’ve  got  a  good  story, 
and  in  a  competitive  environment 
people  are  going  to  attack  what’s 
good,”  Toedtman  said. 

The  renewed  newspaper  war  in 
New  York  pits  Times  Mirror  against 
British  publisher  Maxwell’s  media 
empire  and  New  York  real  estate 
developer  Kalikow.  A  year  ago  each 
of  the  three  tabloids  was  losing  mil¬ 


lions  of  dollars  a  year.  On  the  fringes 
is  the  highly  profitable  New  York 
Times  Co.  flagship,  with  the  lion’s 
share  of  the  ad  market  and  the  upper 
crust  of  reader  demographics. 

Today  only  the  Post  is  profitable 
among  the  tabs — but  that  came  on  the 
backs  of  workers  who  gave  conces¬ 
sions  and  with  a  windfall  of  advertis¬ 
ing  and  readership  from  the  Daily 
News  strike.  Both  quick  fixes  are  run¬ 
ning  out.  The  agreements  for  pay  and 
work  concessions  ended  March  6, 
and  the  strike  ended  two  weeks  later. 

“The  story  is.  What  are  they  going 


to  do  about  us?  This  is  the  highest-cir-  I 
culation  tabloid  in  the  city,  and  we  are  i 
the  only  profitable  tabloid  in  New 
York  City,”  said  the  Post’s  Nach¬ 
man.  “We  are  the  ones  to  whom  the 
game  needs  to  be  taken,  not  vice 
versa.” 

How  long  the  personal  attacks  will 
last  is  unclear.  What  is  perfectly  clear 
is  that  with  a  new  lease  on  life  for  the 
Daily  News,  the  ante  goes  up  for  all 
players.  The  newspaper  war  will  cost 
more — in  salaries  for  well-known 
writers,  in  higher  costs  of  breaking 
(Continued  on  page  49) 
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An  editorial  cartoonist  and  a  columnist 

M.G.  Lord  is  a  rare  combination  of  the  two  for  Newsday  and  Copiey 
News  Service,  and  she  has  aiso  authored  the  ‘Prig  Taies’  book 


By  Chris  Lamb 

M.G.  Lord  used  to  draw  five  edito¬ 
rial  cartoons  a  week  for  Newsday 
before  starting  an  illustrated  column 
for  the  paper. 

“I  like  to  describe  myself  as  a 
recovering  political  cartoonist,  hav¬ 
ing  once  done  it  five  days  a  week,” 
said  Lord,  who  now  draws  either  two 
or  three  cartoons  a  week  —  “depend¬ 
ing  on  my  level  of  irritation”  —  in 
addition  to  the  column. 

Lord  said  she  didn’t  like  doing  so 
many  cartoons  because  “you  become 
reactive,  you  perform,  you  just  do 
something  funny  off  the  news.  You 
don’t  have  a  chance  to  think  about 
it.” 

While  Lord  doesn’t  want  to  draw 
more  than  two  or  three  cartoons  a 
week,  she  also  doesn’t  want  to  do 
less.  “I  don’t  think  I  would  be  happy 
if  I  weren’t  doing  at  least  two  cartoons 
a  week,”  she  said. 

The  Copley  News  Service  cartoon¬ 
ist/columnist  added,  “I’m  still 
obscenely  productive  in  a  given 
week.  It’s  just  cast  in  a  less  confining 
way.” 

Lord  has  also  been  busy  in  another 
medium.  Late  last  year  she  wrote  and 
illustrated  the  Prig  Tales:  Your  Guide 
to  Surviving  the  Self-Righteous  Nine¬ 
ties  humor  book.  In  it.  Lord  warns 
readers  of  the  dangers  of  prigs. 

She  stated,  “You’ve  probably  seen 
these  people  racewalking  to  work  at  6 
a.m.  with  their  personal  fitness  train¬ 
ers,  downing  ungarnished  San  Pelle¬ 
grino  water  at  cocktail  time,  or  work- 


M.G.  Lord 

ing  the  talk-show  circuit  in  their  cash- 
mere  blazers  and  tortoise-shell  hair 
bands  to  denounce  nearly  every 
popular  television  program  for  its 
anti-family  content.” 

Prig  Tales,  published  by  Avon,  is 
Lord’s  second  book.  Her  first.  Mean 
Sheets,  was  published  by  Little, 
Brown  in  1982. 

Two  years  later,  Esquire  named 
Lord  to  its  register  of  “The  Best  of  the 
New  Generation:  Men  and  Women 
Under  Forty  Who  Are  Changing 
America.” 

Speaking  of  magazines.  Lord’s 
work  has  appeared  in  The  Nation, 


GQ,  Savvy  Woman,  and  Self  as  well 
as  The  Washington  Post  Book  World. 

Mary  Grace  Lord  was  born  in 
Southern  California  in  1955.  She  once 
described  herself  as  “the  rotten  kid 
who  did  drawings  of  the  teacher 
behind  her  back.”  This  prepared  her 
for  political  cartooning.  Lord  went  on 
to  attend  Yale  University,  where  she 
became  friends  with  Pulitzer  Prize¬ 
winning  cartoonists  Garry  Trudeau 
and  Bill  Mauldin,  who  taught  a  semi¬ 
nar  for  aspiring  cartoonists. 

“Bill  said,  ‘Look,  sweetheart, 
you’re  funny.  There  are  no  women 
doing  this,  so  I’ll  get  you  a  job,’  and 
that’s  how  it  started,”  recalled  Lord. 
With  Mauldin’s  help,  she  was  hired 
by  the  Chicago  Tribune  as  an  editorial 
artist. 

If  she  had  not  been  influenced  by 
heavyweights  like  Mauldin  (of  North 
America  Syndicate)  and  Trudeau  (of 
Universal  ^ess  Syndicate),  Lord  said 
it’s  likely  she  would  have  chosen 
another  career.  “I’d  probably  be  a 
very  successful  lawyer  by  now.  I 
would  probably  be  a  partner  in  a  big 
Wall  Street  firm,”  she  joked. 

After  a  year  at  the  Tribune,  Lord 
was  hired  by  Newsday  as  its  first 
female  cartoonist.  She  said  there  are 
two  reasons  why  there  are  very  few 
female  cartoonists  working  for  U.S. 
dailies. 

“Part  of  it  is  conditioning,”  Lord 
commented.  “You  sort  of  have  to  get 
angry  every  day  and  petulant  and 
peevish.  Women  are  not  taught  to  get 
angry  every  day.  And  also,  frankly. 


Cartoons  commenting  on  the  savings  and  loan  crisis  in  the  U.S.  and  the  war  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 
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it’s  a  sexist  field.  I  had  a  profoundly 
sexist  and  unpleasant  editor  at  one 
point  in  my  life  who  I  am  delighted  to 
say  I  no  longer  have.  But  he  intro¬ 
duced  me  very  abruptly  [to  the  fact] 
that  everybody  was  not  going  to  be 
like  Bill  Mauldin  and  think  it  was 
charming  for  a  woman  to  be  doing 
this.” 

During  the  1986-87  academic  year, 
Lord  was  awarded  a  resident  fellow¬ 
ship  in  the  humanities  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Michigan.  At  the  end  of  the 
fellowship,  she  found  herself  wanting 
to  write  more  and  draw  less. 

“I  was  beginning  to  have  my  mid¬ 
life  crisis,”  said  Lord.  “I  came  back 
and  thought  about  doing  it  [drawing  a 
cartoon]  five  days  a  week.  1  like  writ¬ 
ing  funny,  and  1  found  that  the  cap¬ 
tions  with  my  cartoons  were  getting 
longer.  It  wasn’t  practical.  It  made 
more  sense  to  write  something  and 
embellish  it  with  drawings.” 

Then  she  talked  to  her  editors  about 
the  possibility  of  also  writing  and 
illustrating  a  weekly  humor  column. 

“I  figured  if  I  said  to  them  I  didn’t 
want  to  draw  five  times  a  week  I 
would  suddenly  and  very  swiftly 
become  unemployed,”  said  Lord. 
“When  I  advised  them  I  would  like  to 
write  a  column,  they  were  surpris¬ 
ingly  receptive  to  the  idea.” 


A  Lord  column  illustration. 

But  that  would  leave  Newsday 
without  a  cartoonist  a  few  days  a 
week.  Then  the  paper  hired  the  Cre¬ 
ators  Syndicate-distributed  Doug 
Marlette  from  the  Atlanta  Constitu¬ 
tion,  giving  it  a  cartoonist  every  day 
and  Lord  her  column,  too. 

“Cartoons  sort  of  distill  a  funny 
thought  into  a  single  emblematic 
moment  in  time,”  she  said.  “With 
prose,  you  get  narrative,  you  get  to 
develop  an  idea.  They’re  very  differ¬ 
ent  as  far  as  the  approach  goes.” 

As  both  a  cartoonist  and  columnist. 
Lord  is  a  rarity,  but  she  quipped  that 
this  may  change  as  newspapers 
tighten  their  budgets.  “The  way 
things  are  now,  with  everything  so 
grossly  understaffed,  they’re  going  to 
make  writers  start  drawing,  whether 


they  like  it  or  not,”  Lord  said. 

Before  taking  her  leave  to  go  to  the 
University  of  Michigan,  Lord  was 
with  the  Los  Angeles  Times  Syndicate. 
Now  she’s  part  of  the  Copley  pack¬ 
age. 

“One  of  the  advantages  to  being  in 
the  Copley  package  is  that  I  don’t 
worry  about  papers  canceling,”  said 
Lord.  “When  I  was  syndicated  by  the 
L.A.  Times  Syndicate,  if  the  Bakers- 
field-Rosedale  Runner  would  cancel, 

I  would  take  to  my  bed  for  a  week.  1 
personalize  everything  a  little  too 
much.  I  like  having  Copley  worry 
about  that.” 

Lord  also  said  she  likes  being  part 
of  the  Copley  package  because  of  the 
other  cartoonists.  “The  other  artists 
are  really  very  good,”  she  stated. 
“Everybody  is  pulling  his  or  her 
weight.”  The  Copley  cartoonists 
include  Bruce  Beattie,  Chris  Britt, 
David  Catrow,  Mark  Cullum,  Bob 
Englehart,  Bob  Gorrell,  Steve  Kel¬ 
ley,  Gary  Markstein,  Mike  Ramirez, 
and  Mike  Thompson. 

“In  a  perfect  world.  I’d  like  to  have 
my  column  syndicated  individually 
but  I’m  very  happy  to  have  my  car¬ 
toon  as  part  of  a  group,”  said  Lord. 
“It’s  very  hard  to  get  a  column  syndi¬ 
cated,  especially  one  that  has  pictures 
(Continued  on  page  46) 


TEEING  OFF 


The  putting  grip 

The  proper  putting  grip  is 
made  easier  by  club 
manufacturers.  Flat 
places  in  the  handle  are 
aligned  at  right  angles  to 
the  putting  blade.  The 
“reverse  overlap  grip,” 
shown  here,  is  used  by 
the  majority  of  putters.  It 
allows  for  right  hand 
domination,  allows  both 
hands  to  work  as  one 
unit,  and  eliminates 
excessive,  and  usually 
unwanted,  wrist  action 
from  the  stroke. 


TEE  OFF  FOR  MORE  READERS 


A  new  golf  infographic  has  rolled  onto  Copley  News 
Service's  fairway,  and  it's  illustrated  by  the  Miami 
Herald's  award-winning  artist,  Dan  Clifford. 

Teeing  Off  offers  golfers  the  latest  tips  and  trends  on 
chipping,  pitching  and  putting.  It's  the  perfect  caddie  for 
more  readers. 


Teeing  Off  joins  our  popular  Sports  Trivia  comic  and 
Sports  Facts  infographic.  And  it's  available  in  our  weekly 
Sports  or  Fillers  &  Graphics  service. 

Call  toll-free  800-445-4555*  for  a  free  sample. 

Order  today.  Increasing  readership  and  revenues  will 
be  a  hole  in  one. 


Post  Office  Box  190  •  San  Diego,  CA  92112 

*Alaska,  California,  Hawaii  and  Canada,  call  collect  (619)  293-1618. 
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^We^ve  been  impressed  with 
Global  Viewpoint’s  timeliness 
as  well  as  the  diversity  of 
issues  and  cmitributors.  Hie 
names  speak  for  themselves,  and 
I  mean  that  literally— the 
service  omsistently  backs  up 
the  ^rquee  value’  oi  its 
contributors  with  ofdnions 
real  substance  and  depth.” 

—David  Langworthy 
Outlook  Editor 
Houston  Chronicle 


Global  Viewpoint  taps  the 
mainstream  of  political, 
educational  and  scientitk 
leaders  whose  ideas  can  be 
expected  to  help  shape  die 
way  we  live  w^  into  the 
next  century.  Stimulating, 
authoritative,  timely  commmt 
directly  from  the  source.” 

—May  Lou  Forbes 
CamnKntary  Editor 
The  Washington  Times 


"GloM  Viewpoint  e  the  best 
die  world.... 
kddst  excellent” 
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(Continued  from  page  45) 
in  it.  I  had  people  say,  ‘Let’s  develop 
it  a  little  more,’  but  I  thought  I  would 
be  developing  it  for  the  rest  of  my 
life.” 

Whether  as  a  columnist  or  cartoon¬ 
ist,  Lord  describes  her  style  as  wry. 

“It’s  not  slapstick  or  buffoon¬ 
like,”  she  said.  “I  don’t,  as  a  writer  or 
an  artist,  affix  a  red  nose  to  my  white 
face  and  stand  on  my  head.  I  like  it  to 
be  jokes  based  on  language,  things 
that  are  a  little  more  sophisticated.” 

As  for  books.  Lord  hopes  to  do 
more  of  them. 

“I  like  doing  illustrated  books,” 
she  said,  “unlike  a  cartoon,  in  which 
your  ideas  are  so  compressed  into 
four-by-six-inch  rectangles.  There’s 
room  in  a  book  to  spread  out  and  to 
have  narrative.” 

Prig  Tales  grew  out  of  a  column 
Lord  did  more  than  a  year  ago  while 
sitting  under  a  hair  dryer  reading  US 
magazine.  From  an  article  she  learned 
“celibacy  was  in,  mind-altering 
chemicals  were  out,  and  the  hottest 
places  to  meet  singles  were  at  these 
gatherings  of  Alcoholics  Anonymous 
and  Cocaine  Anonymous.” 

The  more  Lord  thought  about 
prigs,  the  more  she  remembered  them 
from  school.  And  she  remembered 
how  much  she  disliked  them. 


“The  ultimate  job  for  a  prig-in¬ 
training  is  hall  monitor,”  Lord  said. 
“There’s  an  enormous  amount  of 
antipathy  between  hall  monitors  and 
the  people  who  sit  in  the  back  of  the 
room  and  draw  pictures  of  the 
teacher.  So  it  isn’t  that  I  suddenly 
discovered  prigs.  It’s  that  I  discov¬ 
ered  it’s  a  trend  and  these  people  have 
been  getting  on  my  nerves  all  my 
life.” 

Prig  Tales  defines  a  prig  as  “a  born- 
again  nonsmoker  who  neither  drinks, 
dances  nor  has  sex  —  unless  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary”  or  as  “a  God-fear¬ 
ing  social  animal  who  wears  state-of- 
the-art  running  shoes  and  demands  a 
tasteful  life  and  tasteless  food.” 

In  addition  to  writings  books.  Lord 
said  she’s  also  writing  her  own  rules. 

“I’ve  decided  I’m  not  going  to  play 
by  the  macho  five-cartoon-a-week 
rules  because  that  seemed  silly,” 
Lord  said.  “I’m  not  going  to  play  by 
the  rules  that  say  a  columnist  has  to 
do  two  columns  a  week.  I’m  going  to 
play  by  my  strengths  and  so  far  I’ve 
managed  to  do  it  without  getting  any¬ 
body  too  irritated.” 


Chris  Lamb  is  a  South  Daytona, 
Fla.,  resident  who  writes  periodically 
for  E&P. 


Lincoln  quotes  weren’t  authentic 


By  M.L.  Stein 

Abraham  Lincoln  is  famous  for  a 
lot  of  sayings,  many  of  which  were 
never  even  said. 

Creators  Syndicate  advice  colum¬ 
nist  Ann  Landers  learned  this 
recently,  after  a  sharp-eyed  Sacra¬ 
mento  Bee  reader  notified  ombuds¬ 
man  Art  Nauman  about  an  apparent 
hoax. 

In  a  recent  column,  Landers 
reported  that  a  man  in  Texas  had  dug 
into  a  long  unused  drawer  and  found  a 
list  of  10  epigrams  supposedly  penned 
by  Old  Abe  himself. 

Landers  reprinted  the  list,  which 
included  such  aphorisms  as:  “You 
can’t  bring  about  prosperity  by  dis¬ 
couraging  thrift,”  “You  cannot  help 
the  wage  earner  by  pulling  down  the 
wage  payer,”  “You  cannot  help  the 
poor  by  destroying  the  rich,”  and 
“You  cannot  further  the  brotherhood 
of  man  by  encouraging  class  hatred.” 

Reader  Charles  Williamson  of  Sac¬ 
ramento  sent  Nauman  an  article  from 
the  October  1976  issue  of  American 
Heritage,  which  had  exposed  the  hoax. 


The  magazine,  which  specializes  in 
United  States  history,  reported  that 
the  quotes  originated  in  the  “epigram¬ 
matic  mind  of  one  William  J.  H. 
Boetcker,”  a  former  Brooklyn  cler¬ 
gyman  turned  industrial  relations  lec¬ 
turer,  who  had  first  published  them  in 
1916. 

In  1942,  according  to  American 
Heritage,  the  maxims,  in  refined 
form,  turned  up  in  a  leaflet  distributed 
by  a  conservative  Washington  politi¬ 
cal  lobby  backed  by  late  newspaper 
publisher  Frank  Gannett. 

It  seems  Landers  hasn’t  been  the 
only  one  fooled  by  the  phony  Lincoln 
attribution. 

American  Heritage  reported  that 
Look  magazine  once  published  the  list 
as  true  Lincolniana.  And  on  Lincoln’s 
birthday  in  1976,  the  posh  Tiffany  & 
Co.  store  displayed  them  in  a  New 
York  Times  advertisement,  which  the 
store  retracted  a  few  days  later  fol¬ 
lowing  reader  complaints. 

Creator  vice  president/general 
manager  Anita  Medeiros  told  E&P 
that  the  erroneous  Lincoln  quotes 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Feature  offers  film  viewers’  views 


A  weekly  column  which  uses  exit 
polls  from  movie  theaters  nationwide 
to  recommend  films  to  see  or  avoid  is 
being  offered  by  United  Feature  Syn¬ 
dicate. 

“You  Be  the  Critic”  writer  Bob 
Habes  and  his  staff  tabulate  the 
survey  results  into  a  chart  of  the  top 
20  movies  of  the  week  based  on  a 
ratings  system  of  up  to  four  stars,  and 
compare  what  the  public  thinks  to 
what  critics  have  to  say. 

In  his  March  18  column,  Habes 
named  Dances  With  Wolves  the  top 
movie  of  1990  based  on  the  exit  polls. 
The  film  went  on  to  win  the  best  pic¬ 
ture  Oscar  the  following  week,  and 
has  received  excellent  reviews  from 
critics. 

But  Habes  said  the  public  and  crit¬ 
ics  disagree  on  movies  more  than 
50%  of  the  time.  The  public’s  next 
four  1990  favorites  —  Home  Alone, 
Ghost,  Marked  for  Death,  and  Misery 
—  were  not  rated  especially  high  by 
many  critics. 


The  column  also  includes  commen¬ 
tary  and  viewers’  quotes  about  new 
films  and  the  latest  movies  on  video¬ 
cassette. 

Habes  is  a  free-lance  writer  and 
film  buff  who  also  does  a  tv  version  of 
“You  Be  the  Critic”  for  ABC  in 
Madison,  Wis.  He  wrote  Guide  for 
the  Armchair  Film  Critic  in  1987,  and 
contributes  articles  to  the  Chicago 
Tribune  on  a  regular  basis. 

The  columnist  has  a  master’s 
degree  in  administration  and  a  bache¬ 
lor’s  degree  in  political  science,  and 
has  worked  as  a  junior  high  school 
teacher,  a  member  of  the  education 
departments  at  Lewis  University  in 
Illinois  and  Northern  Illinois  Univer¬ 
sity,  and  an  owner  and  operator  of  a 
hotel  and  restaurant. 

Habes  developed  the  idea  for  “You 
Be  the  Critic”  and,  starting  in  1989, 
sold  it  to  about  40  newspapers  before 
signing  with  United.  Current  clients 
include  the  Boston  Herald,  Buffalo 
News,  and  Milwaukee  Sentinel. 


Senior  Wire  has  monthly  material 


A  syndicate  called  Senior  Wire 
(SW)  is  distributing  material  aimed  at 
readers  over  50. 

Included  is  legislative  news,  col¬ 
umns,  essays,  seasonal  features,  cele¬ 
brity  profiles,  travel  stories,  advice, 
nostalgia,  poems,  fillers,  cartoons, 
and  puzzles.  Material  can  be  ordered 
in  a  monthly  package  or  individually. 

SW  was  founded  by  the  Denver- 
based  Allison  St.  Claire,  who  was 
editor  of  the  Senior  Edition,  USA 
newspaper  for  a  number  of  years. 

St.  Claire  is  a  member  of  HW&E, 
whose  people  provide  writing,  edit¬ 
ing,  and  graphics  services.  HW&E’s 
director  is  Victoria  Hay,  201  E.  Hay¬ 
ward  Ave.,  Phoenix,  Ariz.  85020. 

Publications  already  subscribing  to 
SW  are  located  in  nearly  20  states  and 
Canada. 

AAEC  to  meet  soon 

Computer  drawing,  caricaturing, 
getting  reprinted,  “the  cartoonist  as 
public  figure,”  and  European  car¬ 
tooning  will  be  among  the  topics  dis¬ 
cussed  at  this  month’s  Association  of 


(Continued  from  previous  page) 
were  spotted  by  other  readers  and 
that  Landers  will  publish  a  correction 
in  an  upcoming  column. 


American  Editorial  Cartoonists  con¬ 
vention. 

The  general  membership  portion  of 
the  meeting,  which  will  also  feature  a 
possible  appearance  by  NAACP 
executive  director  Benjamin  Hooks, 
runs  from  April  24-27  at  the  Peabody 
Hotel  in  Memphis. 

Books,  award,  more 

Imagine  a  Land:  A  Collection  of 
Black  Anti-Apartheid  Protest  Poems 
(Watermark  Press)  has  been  written 
by  expatriate  South  African  colum¬ 
nist  Dr.  Daniel  P.P.  Marolen. 

Marolen’s  feature  about  his  former 
home  country  is  syndicated  by  the 
Washington,  D.C. -based  National 
Newspaper  iKiblishers  Association. 

In  other  book  news,  a  compilation 
of  the  best  pieces  distributed  by  the 
eight-year-old  National  Academy  Op- 
Ed  Service  (NAOES)  of  D.C.  will  be 
published  this  month  in  book  form. 

Headline  News,  Science  Views 
(National  Academy  Press)  is  edited 
by  NAOES  director  David  Jarmul. 

And  Newspaper  Enterprise  Associa¬ 
tion  columnist  Ben  Wattenberg  has 
written  The  First  Universal  Nation: 
Leading  Indicators  and  Ideas  About 
the  Surge  of  America  in  the  1990s 
(Continued  on  page  48) 


Among  the 
nearly  80 
contributors  to 
Global  Viewpoint 
since  February,  1990: 

Oscar  Arias 
Abolhassan  Bani-Sadr 
Willy  Brandt 
Benazir  Bhutto 
Zbigniew  Brzezinski 
Javier  Perez  de  Cuellar 
Valery  Giscard  D’Estaing 
Frederikde  Klerk 
Takako  Doi 
Carlos  Puentes 
Alexander  Haig 
Vaclav  Havel 
King  Hussein 
Paul  Kennedy 
Vytautas  Landsbergis 
FangLizhi 
Yasuhiro  Nakasone 
Benjamin  Netanysto 
Daniel  Ortega 
Andreas  Papandreou 
Octavio  Paz 

Carlos  Salinas  de  Gortari 
Arthur  Schlesinger  Jr. 
Eduard  Shevardnadze 
^  Helmut  Schmidt 
Sharon 
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(Continued  from  page  47) 

(Free  Press). 

Also,  the  NEA  columnist  returned 
recently  to  television  as  host-essayist 
of  Public  Broadcasting’s  Wattenberg 
—  Trends  in  the  ’90s  half-hour  series. 

Over  at  United  Feature  Syndicate,  a 
sister  company  to  NEA,  “All  That 
Zazz”  advice  columnist  Jeff  Zaslow 
has  been  named  “Punster  of  the 
Year”  by  the  International  Save  the 
Pun  Foundation.  He  received  the 
award  in  Chicago  April  1  from  last 
year’s  winner,  “Frank  and  Ernest” 
creator  Bob  Thaves  of  NEA. 

In  other  news,  former  “Priscilla’s 
Pop”  and  “Out  Our  Way”  cartoonist 
Ed  Sullivan  of  NEA  is  now  drawing  a 
new  greeting  card  line  for  the  Magic 
Moments  company  in  Deer  Park, 
N.Y. 

He  is  collaborating  with  Ed  Hoh- 
man,  who  does  the  “Rhymes  of  the 
Times”  comic  with  Roy  Myers  for 
American-International  Syndicate . 

European’s  material 

Stories  from  The  European  news¬ 
paper  are  being  offered  weekly  by 
Insight  News  &  Features,  which  is 
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Syndicate  picks  a  sales  manager 

Sarah  H.  Trott  has  been  named  sales  manager  of  the  Washington  Post 
Writers  Group,  according  to  syndicate  general  manager/editorial  director  Alan 
Shearer. 

She  succeeds  Jan  Harrod,  who  will  return  to  the  Washington  Post’s  Metro 
section  after  taking  maternity  leave. 

Trott  was  previously  manager  of  direct  marketing  for  the  Post  and  circula¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  newspaper’s  National  Weekly  edition.  Before  that,  she  was 
general  manager  of  the  D.C. -based  Europe  magazine,  and  served  in  a  similar 
capacity  for  Mid-Atlantic  Country  and  More  magazines. 

In  1977,  Trott  was  a  senior  analyst  for  the  Investor  Responsibility  Research 
Center,  writing  background  reports  on  corporate  activities  affecting  public 
policy.  She  also  co-authored  The  Power  Peddlers:  How  Lobbyists  Mold 
America’s  Foreign  Policy  (Doubleday). 

The  1969  graduate  of  Hollins  College  in  Virginia  has  lived  and  studied  in 
Mexico,  Switzerland,  and  France. 


based  at  10  Huntley  St.,  Suite  804, 
Toronto,  Ontario,  Canada  M4Y  2K7. 

Cartooning  material 

Material  by  or  about  several  syndi¬ 
cated  creators  is  featured  in  the  cur¬ 
rent  issue  of  Cartoonist  Profiles 
magazine. 

Included  are  six  cartoons  sketched 
by  Bill  Mauldin  of  North  America  Syn¬ 
dicate  during  his  visit  to  Saudi  Arabia 
late  last  year,  a  piece  by  “Mark  Trail” 
cartoonist  Jack  Elrod  of  NAS,  a  story 
about  editorial  cartoonist  Jeff  Stabler 
of  the  Cincinnati  Post  and  Newspaper 
Enterprise  Association,  an  article  by 
“Briefcase”  comic  panel  creator 
John  Louthan  of  Universal  Press  Syn¬ 
dicate,  and  an  interview  with  Lew 
Little  about  Mike  Smith’s  “Brain- 
stormers”  comic  distributed  by  Lew 
Little  Enterprises. 

There  is  also  a  piece  by  “Beetle 
Bailey”/“Hi  and  Lois”  creator  Mort 
Walker  of  King  Features  Syndicate 
about  the  week  he  spent  with  two 
winners  of  the  recent  King/USA 
Weekend  comics  contest.  Walker 
showed  them  how  his  studio  works, 
introduced  them  to  other  cartoonists, 
and  so  on. 

And  the  magazine  —  based  at  P.O. 
Box  325,  Fairfield,  Conn.  06430  — 
also  features  an  excerpt  from  Comics 
&  Sequential  Art  published  by  Poor- 
house  Press  of  Tamarac,  Fla.  The 
book  is  by  formerly  syndicated 
“Spirit”  creator  Will  Eisner,  who 
now  teaches  and  does  graphic  novels. 

In  other  publication  news,  the 
March  issue  of  the  CAPS  Newsletter 
includes  an  interview  with  Guy  Vasi- 
lovich,  who  does  the  King-distributed 
“When  I  Was  Short  ...”  comic 
with  Michael  Fry. 

The  newsletter  —  published  by  the 


Comic  Art  Professional  Society,  P.O. 
Box  1440,  Burbank,  Calif.  91507  — 
also  reported  that  Shel  Dorf  and  Dick 
Rockwell  have  reunited  to  do  an  illus¬ 
trated  version  of  Moby  Dick  for  Boys’ 
Life  magazine.  Dorf  and  Rockwell 
were  assistants  to  Milt  Caniff  (1907- 
1988)  on  the  “Steve  Canyon”  comic. 

And  the  Manhattan  Comic  News 
will  celebrate  its  first  anniversary 
April  22.  The  monthly  paper  —  based 
at  250  Mercer  St.,  #2M,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10012  —  includes  the  work  of 
syndicated  and  unsyndicated  car¬ 
toonists  as  well  as  some  text  material. 
It  is  one  of  many  local  cartoon  publi¬ 
cations  springing  up  around  the  coun¬ 
try. 

Request  for  minutes 

April  15  is  the  deadline  for  entries 
to  the  Burned-Out  Newspapercrea- 
tures  Guild’s  staff  meeting  contest. 

BONG  founder  Charley  Stough 
recently  mailed  out  “actual  minutes 
of  an  editorial  postmortem  at  the  Day- 
ton  Daily  News"  (where  he  works) 
and  asked  people  to  send  their  own 
newspapers’  minutes  “if  your 
genuine  staff  meeting  comes  closer  to 
those  indefinable  qualities  we  piously 
refer  to  as  Real  Newspapering.” 

Stough  continued,  “The  impartial 
and  incorruptible  judge  will  be  Jackie 
Walsh,  editor  of  The  Casket  (P.O. 
Box  13(X),  Antigonish,  Nova  Scotia, 
Canada),  to  whom  all  entries  should 
be  directed.  Editor  Walsh  knows 
nothing  of  this  contest  until  entries 
start  arriving,  which  is  a  pretty  good 
definition  of  impartial.” 

BONG  (see  E&P,  February  11, 
1989)  is  a  part-humorous,  part-serious 
weekly  newsletter  on  the  New  York 
Times  News  Service  advisory,  which  is 
meant  for  editors  to  read  but  not  print 
in  their  papers. 
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Lawrence 

(Continued  from  page  18) 


soft  journalism  way,  but  by  aggres¬ 
sive  reporting,  honest  reporting,  hard 
reporting  that  reaches  every  segment 
of  the  community,”  Lawrence  said. 

Proof  of  that,  he  said,  is  that  the 
circulation  of  the  English-language 
Miami  Herald  is  at  an  “all-time  high  in 
Dade  [home  of  Miami]  and  Broward 
counties.” 

Lawrence  takes  the  presidency  of 
ASNE  at  what  seems  like  a  particu¬ 
larly  hard  time  to  be  an  editor. 

The  list  of  metro  daily  editors  who 
have  left  their  posts  in  the  past  few 
years  to  return  to  reporting  or  to  leave 
the  business  entirely  is  a  litany  of  the 
best  and  the  brightest;  Eugene 
Roberts  from  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer,  Deborah  Howell  from  the 
St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press;  James  Gan¬ 
non  from  the  Des  Moines  Register; 
Bill  Kovach  from  the  Atlanta  Consti¬ 
tution  and  Journal;  and  Jim  Squires 
from  the  Chicago  Tribune  are  some 
examples. 

Lawrence  notes  that  all  these  edi¬ 
tors  had  their  own,  and  different,  rea¬ 
sons  for  leaving  editorships. 

Nevertheless,  he  said,  “If  people 
get  tired  and  stressed  out,  I  can  under¬ 
stand  it. 

“There  are  times  when  I  think  I 
would  be  more  content  to  be  like  [the 
late]  I.F.  Stone,  running  a  newsletter, 
responsible  only  for  myself  —  and 
not  running  the  Herald  responsible 
for  2,600  employees.” 

Still,  this  winner  of  the  “Outstand¬ 
ing  Journalism  Graduate”  award  for 
the  University  of  Florida’s  Class  of 
1963  says  “not  a  day  goes  by  I  don’t 
enjoy”  in  journalism. 

“I  don’t  know  what  is  going  to  hap¬ 
pen  today,  and  I  like  that.  I  can’t  think 
of  any  other  job  where  you  can  retain 
your  idealism,  have  every  day  a 
chance  for  some  excitement,  make  a 
substantial  contribution  to  democ¬ 
racy,  if  I  may  say  so,  get  paid  to  ask 
people  questions  —  what  better  busi¬ 
ness  is  there?  And  I  don’t  think  any  of 
that  has  been  lost,”  he  said. 

Lawrence,  49,  began  his  career  as  a 
reporter  at  the  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.) 
Times  in  1963.  He  has  had  editor  posi¬ 
tions  at  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post 
(1967-69);  Palm  Beach  (Fla.)  Post 
(1969-71);  Philadelphia  Daily  News 
(1971-75);  and  the  Charlotte  (N.C.) 
Observer  (1975-78). 

In  1978,  he  went  to  the  Detroit  Free 
Press  as  executive  editor  to  fight  the 
Detroit  News  in  what  was  probably 
the  toughest  newspaper  war  of  the 
time. 


The  two  papers  fought  to  a  costly 
draw  when  Gannett  bought  the  News, 
and  Knight-Ridder  agreed  to  apply  for 
a  joint  operating  agreement  as  a  “fail¬ 
ing  newspaper”  under  the  Newspa¬ 
per  Preservation  Act. 

For  the  Free  Press,  the  wait  for  the 
JO  A  proved  almost  as  painful  as  the 
all-out  war.  Pink  slips  were  issued  and 
withdrawn  as  the  JOA  application 
wended  its  way  through  court  chal¬ 
lenges. 

Lawrence  left  the  paper  not  quite  a 
year  before  the  JOA  was  finally 
allowed  to  go  forth. 

David  Lawrence  and  his  wife 
Roberta  live  in  Coral  Gables.  They 
have  five  children:  David  III,  26;  Jen¬ 
nifer  Beth,  24;  Amanda  Katherine, 
14;  John  Benjamin,  1 1 ;  and  Dana  Vic¬ 
toria,  6. 


Brawl 
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exclusive  stories,  and  in  lower  ad 
rates. 

The  Post  has  the  advantage  of  the 
smallest  work  force,  but  it  had  the 
smallest  share  of  advertising  and  it 
lacks  a  Sunday  paper,  generally  the 
most  profitable  and  fastest-growing 
edition  of  the  week.  Newsday  and  the 
Daily  News  have  corporate  owners 
whose  deep  pockets  can  subsidize 
them  indefinitely  but,  then,  a  wealthy 
parent  did  not  guarantee  a  perma¬ 
nence  for  the  Daily  News.  Analysts 
give  the  Daily  News  a  good  chance  of 
recovering  readers  and  advertisers 
lost  during  the  strike. 

High  stakes  make  the  battle  worth 
fighting.  The  Daily  News  alone  was 
bringing  in  more  than  $400  million  a 
year  before  its  revenues  collapsed 
during  a  four-month  strike  that  almost 
ended  its  71 -year  life  of  competing  for 
readers  among  New  York  City’s 
teeming  masses. 

Seattle  paper 
seeks  to 
reduce  staff 

The  Seattle  (Wash.)  Post-Intel¬ 
ligencer  asked  employees  March  18 
for  voluntary  retirements  and  resigna¬ 
tions  to  reduce  staff  by  as  many  as  18 
positions  and  reduce  operating  costs. 

Publisher  Virgil  Fassio  told  staff 
members  that  the  economic  slowdown 
in  the  Northwest  and  a  decline  in 
revenues  made  reductions  necessary. 

The  paper  will  also  reduce  costs  by 
cutting  down  on  newsprint,  overtime, 
extra  personnel  and  travel  expenses, 
Fassio  said.  —  AP 
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The  flow  of  arms  is  a  giant  First, 
Second  and  Third  World  story.  The 
flow  can  be  controlled  only  if  the 
press  stays  focused  on  its  seminal 
evilness.  There  are  enough  culprits 
for  all  of  us  —  presidents  and  sheiks, 
tribal  chiefs.  Mafiosi,  shady  interna¬ 
tional  businessmen.  Pentagon  and 
congressional  dupes. 

The  Rockefeller  Foundation  is 
about  to  fund  a  global  citizens  net¬ 
work  to  monitor  the  flow  of  arms. 
What  do  you  think?  Isn’t  tracing  the 
flow  of  arms  a  potent  newspaper  proj¬ 
ect?  It  is  a  cops-and-robbers  story, 
too. 

Watch  the  new  arms  build-up  and 
renewed  warfare  among  the  armed 
services.  It  will  be  a  fierce  Pentagon 
story  and,  at  the  State  Department, 
reporters  will  have  their  hands  full 
keeping  tabs  on  the  new  diplomatic 
debts  the  administration  has  incurred 
in  the  Mideast. 

We  suddenly  have  new,  more 
demanding  relationships  with  the 
state  of  Israel,  with  King  Assad  of 
Syria  and,  finally,  with  the  emir  of 
Kuwait,  Sheik  Jaber  Ahmed  Jaber 
Sabah.  This  sheik,  we  remember, 
delayed  return  to  his  liberated  city 
until  royal  accommodations  suitable 
to  his  lifestyle  could  be  arranged. 
This,  while  his  subjects  stumbled 
back,  homeless  and  jobless.  None  are 
exactly  in  sync  with  the  niceties  of 
democratic  life. 

Dig  out  the  total  costs  of  the  war.  We 
still  are  not  close  to  a  realistic  break¬ 
down  of  military,  U.S.,  and  coalition 
lives  lost.  Our  government  has  had 
great  trouble  facing  the  shocking 
number  of  Iraqi  civilian  women  and 
children  who  were  killed,  and  we  do 
not  know  the  cost  for  rebuilding  Iraq 
or  Kuwait. 

Reaching  this  accounting  will  not 
be  easy  because  the  administration  is 
not  panting  to  advertise  price  tags, 
nor  is  Saddam  Hussein,  for  different 
reasons. 

Congressional  Democrats  will  not 
help  much  either  for  the  fear  of  again 
being  tagged  poor  losers  or  worse. 
The  public  will  demand  the  real  cost 
figure,  and  only  the  press  will  force 
the  answer. 

The  mayors  of  America  will  also 
press  the  issue.  Already  we  hear  their 
chant:  “We  spent  X  billion  dollars 
liberating  tiny  Kuwait  City  halfway 
around  the  world,  so  how  about  spend¬ 
ing  a  fraction  of  that  amount  to  fight 
street  crime,  to  liberate  the  homeless, 
and  to  improve  our  children's  educa¬ 
tion  in  our  cities?” 


Focus  on  the  domestic  front  as  well 
as  we  did  the  war.  Now  that  El  Salva¬ 
dor,  Nicaragua,  Grenada,  Panama 
and  the  Gulf  adventures  are  behind 
us,  how  long  and  how  vigorously  will 
our  press  concentrate  on  domestic 
issues? 

The  recession,  crime,  education, 
the  environment,  our  mounting  defi¬ 
cit,  state  tax  increases  everywhere, 
collapsing  manufacturing  base,  bank 
failures  —  they  all  take  heavy  lifting, 
lots  of  reporting,  and  creative  writing 
to  cover  effectively.  The  press  is  a 
little  like  most  presidents:  They  pre¬ 
fer  foreign  to  domestic  work.  It  is 
easier.  Will  the  press  lead  or  follow 
again?  Don’t  laugh  at  comedian  Andy 
Valvur’s  fantasy: 

“I  want  George  Bush  to  interrupt 
the  Lakers-Knicks  game  to  tell  me 
that,  effective  immediately,  he  is 
instituting  a  national  health  care  pro¬ 
gram  and  that  he  knows  that  the 
American  people  are  with  him  and 
understand  why  we  have  to  take  this 
drastic  action  .... 

“I  want  Peter  Arnett  to  give  me  live 
updates  from  a  rooftop  in  the  South 
Bronx  as  he  tells  me  that  the  night  sky 
is  lit  up  with  streetlights  that  work 
and,  most  of  all,  I  want  Peter  Jennings 
to  tell  me  it’s  really  happening.” 

Don’t  laugh  either  at  the  fantasy  of 
Sen.  Tom  Daschle  (D-S.D.)  —  Now 
that  the  war  is  over,  the  government 
and  the  news  media  begin  to  focus  on 
domestic  problems  with  the  same 
intensity  they  gave  the  Persian  Gulf. 

“Without  unity  of  purpose  with  a 
clear  objective,  without  George  Bush 
on  the  television  late  at  night  calling 
the  problems  to  the  attention  of  the 
American  people,”  the  senator 
believes,  “without  a  full-scale  debate 
in  Congress  and  without  the  full  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  media,  the  changes  that  are 
needed  will  not  be  made.” 

Readership  studies  be  damned.  Let 
us  contribute  more  serious  journalism 
to  the  more  serious  issues  of  the 
moment.  Only  then  will  we  win  back 
permanently  a  good  fraction  of  Tim 
Russert’s  eight  hours  of  tv  watching. 


Price  hike 

The  Orange  County  (Calif.)  Regis¬ 
ter  has  joined  a  number  of  newspa¬ 
pers  that  have  raised  their  home- 
delivery  price. 

Effective  April  1,  the  Register’s 
daily  and  Sunday  rate  went  to  $9  from 
$7.50  a  month  and  the  Sunday  only 
price  from  $4  to  $4.50.  The  single 
copy  rate  of  25^  daily  and  $1  on  Sun¬ 
day  did  not  change. 

A  portion  of  the  increase  will  go  to 
Register  carriers,  he  added. 


Cutbacks 

(Continued  from  page  15) 
tions.” 

J.  Allan  Meath,  publisher  of  the 
Alameda  group,  said  there  have  been 
29  layoffs  in  the  past  two  months 
among  its  four  dailies  in  the  East  Bay. 

The  Northern  California  Newspa¬ 
per  Guild  reported  that  the  Oakland 
Tribune  has  fallen  two  months  behind 
in  health  benefit  payments  and  that 
employees  were  told  they  must  make 
the  payments  to  keep  their  benefits. 

Guild  administrative  officer  Larkie 
Gildersleeve  told  E&P  that  the  Tri¬ 
bune  was  “scrambling”  to  find  the 
money  for  the  payments  and  prom¬ 
ised  to  reimburse  the  workers  for 
their  payments.  She  said  the  Tri¬ 
bune’s  arrears  amounted  to  approxi¬ 
mately  $80,000. 

“It’s  a  gamble,”  Gildersleeve  said 
about  the  reimbursement.  Earlier,  the 
Guild  had  agreed  to  an  1 1%  wage  cut 
to  help  the  financially  troubled  Tri¬ 
bune  get  back  on  its  feet. 

Tribune  general  manager  Richard 
Wyckoff  confirmed  Gildersleeve’s 
information,  saying,  “We  are  trying 
to  catch  up”  on  the  health  benefit 
premiums. 

On  the  San  Francisco  Peninsula, 
there  was  some  good  and  bad  news. 
Robert  P.  Wood,  publisher  of  the 
Peninsula  Times  Tribune,  said  that 
the  paper  was  deferring  hiring  in  sup¬ 
port  functions,  but  would  be  taking  on 
new  employees  in  advertising  and  edi¬ 
torial  to  fill  long-standing  vacancies. 

At  the  San  Mateo  Times,  publisher 
John  H.  Clinton  reported  that  “less 
than  10”  layoffs  had  taken  place  in  a 
work  force  of  240. 

FIEJ  opposes 
blanket  media 
rules  in  Europe 

The  International  Federation  of 
Newspaper  Publishers  (FIEJ)  has 
called  on  the  Council  of  Europe  to 
leave  its  member  governments  to 
decide  for  themselves  where  to  fix 
limits  on  media  ownership. 

In  recent  testimony  before  a  Coun¬ 
cil  working  group  examining  media 
concentration,  FIEJ  president  Jan 
Nouwen  said:  “A  free  press  is  free  to 
compete,  and  free  competition 
enhances  pluralism  .... 

“Setting  limits  on  competition 
should  remain  a  matter  of  national 
press  policy  and  cannot  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  a  uniform  regulatory  envi¬ 
ronment  nor  by  the  imposition  of 
blanket  legislation  on  the  whole  of 
Europe.” 
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same  comparison  of  competing  inter¬ 
ests.  Whichever  approach  is  taken, 
the  result  is  the  same.  The  contract 
claim  should  not  have  been  tried  and  a 
judgment  on  the  claim  should  not  be 
affirmed.” 

Larry  Bodine,  a  lawyer,  appears  to 
argue  that  unless  this  “contract”  is 
ruled  legally  enforceable,  judges  later 
will  decide  not  to  protect  journalists 
against  being  forced  to  divulge  their 
sources.  I  am  not  a  lawyer,  but  that  is 
an  odd  and  instant  castration  of  20 
years  of  rulings  tied  to  the  First 
Amendment. 

In  fact,  the  reverse  is  probably  true. 
If  reporter-source  contract  law  is  not 
invented  by  the  Supreme  Court,  it  is 
very  unlikely  that  “When  the  prose¬ 
cutor  subpoenas  a  reporter  for  the 
name  of  a  source  in  a  criminal  case,  he 
will  argue  that  there  is  not  a  legally 
binding  relationship  between  a  re¬ 
porter  and  a  source.” 

The  big  news  for  Bodine  is  that  the 
press  wins  those  battles  now,  when 
they  do  win  them,  not  because  of 
contract  law  but  because  of  First 
Amendment  interpretations  and/or 
legislation  and  constitutional  amend¬ 
ments  in  the  states.  When  journalists 
do  lose,  it  is  not  because  the  source 
and  the  journalist  did  or  did  not  have  a 
contract. 

More  likely,  a  ruling  creating  an 
enforceable  contract  between  report¬ 
ers  and  people  they  talk  to  will  have 
the  effect  of  revitalizing  the  plaintiff  s 
bar  and  freezing  hard-hitting  report¬ 
ing  in  ways  the  press’s  worst  critics 
could  never  have  fantasized. 

Why?  Because  anyone  interviewed 
by  a  reporter  wishing  to  derail  a  story 
need  only  claim  some  kind  of  agree¬ 
ment  was  stated  or  implied  and  that  it 
was  broken.  In  the  absence  of  formal, 
written  contracts  handed  out  and 
signed  —  you  get  the  blue  copy,  I  get 
the  yellow  one  (natch),  one  for  your 
lawyer,  one  for  mine,  and  the  last  one 
goes  into  the  UCC  files  at  the 
courthouse  —  there  will  be  instant 
paralysis  while  the  competing  claims 
are  resolved,  if  they  can  be. 

Or,  failing  to  find  actionable  errors 
in  a  story  and  unable  to  win  a  libel 
suit,  a  person  can  and  will  still  try  for 
money  by  claiming  that  the  reporter 
broke  some  agreement  which  consti¬ 
tutes  a  contract.  There  are  scores  of 
variations  on  this  theme  that  occur 
every  day  in  the  normal  transactions 
between  reporters  and  the  people 
they  talk  to. 

Where  will  it  end? 

Down  here  in  Reporting  Land, 


where  rubber  hits  the  road,  I  fear  it 
will  end  once  again  with  judges  suc¬ 
cessfully  inserting  lawyers  into  the 
journalist’s  chair,  resulting  in  report¬ 
ers  and  editors  shying  away  from  con¬ 
troversy  to  avoid  lengthy  and  expen¬ 
sive  legal  hassles.  The  only  solution 
once  again  will  be  the  enactment  and 
reinterpretation  of  remedial  legisla¬ 
tion  in  50  states  and  more  than  50 
courtrooms,  another  full-employ¬ 
ment  decision  for  lawyers. 

Irrespective  of  what  you  think  of 
the  actions  of  the  newspapers  or  Dan 
Cohen,  the  case  should  not  be  in 
court.  Now  that  it  is,  the  case’s  poten¬ 
tial  impact  on  the  application  of  the 
First  Amendment  cannot  be  ignored. 

One  last  point.  Bodine  quotes  the 
managing  editor  at  the  Star  Tribune  to 
the  effect  that  some  sources  were 
reluctant  to  talk  to  reporters  because 
of  the  newspaper’s  decision  in  the 
Cohen  case.  Of  course,  this  is  where 
judgments  and  decisions  about  the 
newspaper’s  conduct  is  entirely 
proper  —  with  readers  and  sources. 

Objective  evidence  suggests  how  at 
least  many  have  decided. 

Paid  circulation  has  grown  steadily 
since  the  episode. 

As  for  sources,  the  vast  majority 
seem  still  to  trust  the  reporters  they 
talk  to.  I  joined  the  newspaper  as 
assistant  managing  editor  for  projects 
not  long  after  the  incident.  During  my 
six  years  there,  we  published  many 
hard-hitting  projects,  as  did  other 
parts  of  the  newspaper.  Nearly  all  the 
efforts  I  supervised  involved  receiv¬ 
ing  at  least  some  kind  of  information 
conditioned  by  some  kind  of  agreed- 
upon  caveat. 

SPJ  celebrates 
move  back 
to  Greencastle 

The  Society  of  Professional  Jour¬ 
nalists  has  scheduled  an  afternoon  of 
activities  on  April  27  to  celebrate  its 
return  to  Greencastle,  Ind. 

The  SPJ,  the  largest  membership- 
based  organization  for  journalists 
which  was  founded  in  1909,  returned 
to  Greencastle  in  September  of  last 
year  after  having  been  based  62  years 
in  Chicago. 

“SPJ’s  move  back  to  Indiana  gave 
it  a  chance  to  renew  the  organization 
and  re-establish  its  prominence  in 
journalism,”  said  executive  director 
Ira  D.  Perry,  who  formerly  worked 
as  associate  metropolitan  editor 
at  the  Houston  Post.  “We’re  cele¬ 
brating  because  we  have  streamlined 
our  financial  operations  and  refo¬ 
cused  our  mission.” 


Loss 

(Continued  from  page  17) 


labor  costs  and  sought  to  harness  the 
unions,  but  the  confrontation  ended 
in  a  bitter  and  violent  strike. 

Daily  News  losses  forced  Tribune 
Co.  to  report  consolidated  losses  for 
the  fourth  quarter  and  for  all  of  1990. 

Including  the  one-time  charge  of 
$295  million  ($185  million  after  taxes) 
from  the  Daily  News,  Tribune  Co. 
reported  a  fourth-quarter  net  loss  of 
$191  million,  or  $3.05  a  share,  com¬ 
pared  with  1989  fourth-quarter  net 
income  of  $68  million,  or  90^/  a  share. 

Tribune  Co.  reported  a  loss  of  $64 
million,  or  $1.22  a  share,  in  1990, 
compared  with  1989  net  income  of 
$242  million,  or  $3.17  a  share. 

As  reported  earlier,  fourth-quarter 
1990  operating  profit  fell  99%  to  $1.2 
million,  compared  with  a  year  earlier. 

Not  counting  the  Daily  News,  Tri¬ 
bune  Co.  net  income  from  other 
newspapers,  broadcasters,  entertain¬ 
ment  properties  and  newsprint  mills 
fell  21%  in  1990,  to  $191  million. 

The  final  report  showed  how  the 
strike  crippled  the  Daily  News.  The 
paper’s  fourth-quarter  revenues  fell 
67%  to  $38  million,  from  $115  million 
a  year  before.  Its  fourth-quarter  oper¬ 
ating  loss  of  $69  million  compared 
with  a  quarterly  operating  profit  of 
over  $5  million  a  year  earlier. 

Despite  revenues  of  $422  million, 
the  Daily  News  lost  more  than  $2 
million  in  1989. 

Newspaper  stock  analyst  Eric 
Philo  of  Goldman  Sachs  in  New  York 
said  the  total  losses  were  more  than 
expected,  but  the  net  effect  on  Tri¬ 
bune  Co.’s  cash  was  “almost  zero.” 

“They  gambled,  they  went  for 
broke  and  they  lost,”  Philo  said  of  the 
Tribune  Co.’s  bid  to  clamp  down  on 
the  Daily  News’  unions.  “They  put  it 
behind  them.  Now  it’s  complete.  It’s 
been  a  millstone  around  their  neck  for 
a  long  time  ....  It’s  a  relief. 

“It  was  a  very  costly  and  ugly  and 
unfortunate  course  of  events.  It’s 
clear  it  wasn’t  perfectly  handled.” 

Philo  expects  more  cost  cutting 
under  Maxwell,  and  gives  the  Daily 
News  a  good  chance  of  regaining  cir¬ 
culation  and  advertising — at  the 
expense  of  New  York  Newsday  and 
the  New  York  Post — which  both 
gained  considerably  during  the  strike. 

Expo  sponsored 

The  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant 
recently  sponsored  its  annual  Money 
Expo  at  which  financial  experts  pro¬ 
vided  information  on  personal 
finances  to  the  newspaper’s  readers. 
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ure,  newspapers  are  cutting  costs,  but  now  more  than  ever,  newspapers  are  looking  to 
purchase  efficient  and  cost-effective  equipment.  In  fact,  the  ANPA  Annual  Survey  of  their 
member  newspapers  reported  capital  expenditures  for  1990  to  be  over  $1.4  billion!  That's  $1.4  billion 
sure  to  be  equaled  or  surpassed  in  1991. 


Editor  &  Publisher  magazine  will  publish  three  issues  geared  toward  the  biggest  newspaper  convention  of 
the  year— the  ANPA  TECHNICAL  EXPOSITION  AND  CONFERENCE,  June  8-12,  Las  Vegas,  NV.  These 
three  issues  offer  you  a  three-pronged  sales  effort  to  catch  attention,  hold  attention  and  sell  your  products 
to  your  prime  prospects  and  customers — newspaper  publishers,  general  managers,  operations  managers, 
circulation  executives  and  editors — the  readers  of  E&P.  Read  on  and  see  how  the  ad  pages  of  E&P  can 
enhance  and  support  your  sales  efforts  toward  a  slice  of  the  $1.4  billion  pie  in  1991... 


PI  AMMIIilP  |00||C_|U|  jii  1 1  Published  a  full  month  before  the  conference,  this  issue  is  used  by  newspaper 
*  lOOUC  IflQy  I  I  executives  to  plan  their  time  at  ANPA/TEC.  It  lists  all  the  conference  exhibitors, 

descriptions  of  what  they  plan  to  exhibit,  a  complete  floor  plan  of  the  exhibit  halls  as  well  as  general  news  of  what  they  can 
expect  to  see  and  hear  at  the  conference.  This  section  is  published  in  the  form  of  a  pullout  section  and  bound  within  the 
regular  May  11th  issue  of  E&P.  You  can  be  sure  those  planning  to  attend  ANPA/TEC  will  be  holding  onto  this  section  and 
making  note  of  the  exhibits  they  plan  to  visit-be  sure  your  ad  is  in  this  issue  inviting  them  to  visit  yours. 

DEADLINES:  Space-April  26  Copy-April  29 


ICQIIC  llino  Q  exciting  issue  will  have  additional  distribution  at  the  conference.  It 
wUlirtlltllUt  IvwUC  uUllw  0  yyjii  by  the  conference  attendees  as  well  as  the  subscribers  of  E&P 

who  will  be  receiving  their  issues  in  the  mail.  The  convention  atmosphere  of  this  issue  provides  an  excellent  showcase  for  your 
products  and  services  and  enhances  your  ad  message  with  conference  attendees  while  they're  at  the  show  and  able  to  visit  your 
booth.  This  issue,  with  a  plus  circulation  of  over  2,500  copies  distributed  at  the  convention,  is  certainly  an  issue  that  will  be 
kept  all  year  long  by  loyal  E&P  readers. 

DEADLINES:  Space-May  24  Copy-May  28 


npQT  PflUICCDCMPC  IQCIIC  IlinO  1  R  make  certain  your  company,  your 

■  I  "UUlirCllCllwC  lvwUC"uUn6  l  O  capabilities  and  your  services  are  foremost  in  the  minds  of 

your  prospects  as  they  return  to  their  offices  after  the  conference.  Your  ad  here  will  act  as  a  sales  call  follow-up  and  remind 
your  prospects  of  what  you  have  to  offer.  Your  ad  will  also  be  in  the  right  setting  to  impress  those  prospects  you  saw  at  the 
conference  and  perhaps  more  importantly,  those  you  did  not  get  to  see.  The  "news"  environment  of  the  Post-Conference  issue 
is  very  popular  among  E&P  readers  for  its  up-to-the-minute  coverage  of  the  conference. 

DEADLINES:  Spac8-June  5  Copy-June  7 


Use  These  Timely,  Exciting  And  Effective  Issues  To  Get 
Your  Ad  Message  To  The  Entire  Newspaper  Industry . . . 
The  Readers  Of  Editor  &  Publisher  Magazine. 


Call  your  local  sales  representative  today! 


New  York 

21 2  *  675  ‘4380 


Chicago 

312*641  *0041 


SALES  OFFICES 

Los  Angeles 
213  *  382  *6346 


New  Orleans 

504  *  386  *  9673 


San  Francisco 
415  *421  *  7950 


EcKtor&PubKslier  abp 


Classified  Advertising 


11  W.  iftth  Street,  NY,  NY  10011 
PHONE  (212)  075-4300 
FAX  (212)  020-1250 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


900  PERSONALS 

Joint  ventures  available  at  no  cost:  Dial 
&  Date  for  telephone  personals, 
1-900-TRADE-IN  for  car  quotes,  900  + 
Classifieds,  and  more.  Call  for  details, 
no  obligation.  Communication  Manage¬ 
ment  Sen/ices,  Inc. 

1-800-233-7785 


“Talking"  personal  classifieds.  A  900 
audiotex  success.  Quick  start-up,  no 
investment,  high  income.  High  reader 
usage.  Peeke  LoanFax.  Call  Linda; 
(301)  840-5752. 


ASTROLOGY _ 

Daily-Weekly-Monthly  Features. 
Camera  ready.  Free  trial.  Time  Data 
Syndicate.  1-800-322-5101. 


_ AUDIOTEX _ 

By  Peeke  LoanFax.  See  our  ad  under 
MORTGAGE  RATES  and  900  PERSON¬ 
ALS,  or  call  to  discuss  custom 
applications. 


_ COMPUTERS _ 

Give  PC  users  a  helping  hand  with  “Ask 
The  Computer  Fixer,”  an  entertaining, 
non-technical  350-word  weekly  Q&A 
feature  with  tips  on  preventive  mainte¬ 
nance,  troubleshooting,  protecting  your 
files,  etc.  FREE  samples,  FREE  trial 
offer.  Write  or  call  THE  COMPUTER 
FIXER  INSTITUTE,  Suite  1408,  2000 
Market  St.,  Philadelphia,  PA  19103 
(215)  568-1100. 


THE  PAPER  PC  by  Robert  S.  Anthony. 
Unique  personal  computing  column 
delivers  PC  news  and  helpful  hints  in 
plain  English.  Readers  can  send  elec¬ 
tronic  mail  to  author  and  read  replies  in 
your  newspaper.  Attract  new  readers 
and  computer  ads!  Stadium  Circle 
Features,  370  Court  St.,  Suite  85, 
Brooklyn,  NY  11231.  (718)  797-0210 
MCI  Mail:  373-1994. 


ENTERTAINMENT 

Free  Music  &  Entertainment  Features 
from  The  Music  News  Network.  Weekly 
columns  about  today's  breaking  songs, 
popular  music  acts  &  celebrity  news. 
Excellent  for  Entertainment/Weekend 
Pages.  Free  brochure  1(800) 
333-7092. 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


Maturity  News  SaMc* 

Reach  the  grcrwtng  senior  population 
wWt  this  weekly  pack^  of  news,  fea¬ 
tures,  ph(^  and  grains  targeted  at 
seniors,  but  of  interest  to  readers  of  all 
ages. 

Tightly  edited  articles  on  politics, 
health,  lifestyle  trends,  entertain- 
I  merit,  travel  and  personal  finance. 

Special  investigative  series,  poUs 
and  photo  spreads. 

Computer  graphics,  illustrations 
and  cartoons. 

For  more  information  call  Lisa  Kiem 
Wilson  at  800-221-4816  On  New 
York,  212^692-3700).  ManliaB  Vrts 
ai  Isr  a  oaa^aaali  tea  aiw. 
DktriiNrted  by: 
(Mled.Featasie  Sywikcite. 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 

BARGAIN  PACKAGE:  52  each  -  3 
comic  strips,  3  panel  cartoons,  cross¬ 
word  puzzle.  Send  $10  for  4  samples  of 
each.  Classic  Features,  PO  Box  6038, 
Gulfport,  MS  39506. 


GARAGE  SALE  KITS 

Increase  profits/linage  with  America's 
No.  1  Garage  Sale  Kit.  Dailies  and 
weeklies  nationally  have  made  the 
MONEY  MAKER®  Garage/Yard  Sale  Kit 
the  premier  package  for  increased 
profits.  Vanguard  Marketing  Group,  Inc. 
P.O.  Box  51,  Northfield,  OH  (216) 
467-8689. 


_ HUMOR _ 

IN  A  NUTSHELL.  Give  your  readers  a 
good  laugh  and  keep  them  coming  back 
for  more.  Award-winning,  700  word 
weekly  column  has  fans  coast  to  coast.. 
Free  samples.  Barbara  Naness,  119 
Washington  Ave.,  Staten  Island,  NY 
10314,  (718)  698-6979. 


_ MONEY _ 

“MORE  FOR  YOUR  MONEY.”  -FREE 
for  one  month.  Act  now!  A  reader  pleas- 
er.  Weekly.  Samples.  Micheal  LeFan 
Features,  1802  South  13th,  Temple, 
TX  76504-7364. 


MORTGAGE  RATES 

“Talking"  rate  chart!  A  proven  audiotex 
success.  Increase  reader  value  +  earn 
revenue.  Joint  venture,  sale,  lease. 
Peeke  LoanFax.  Call  Linda;  (301) 
840-5752. 


MOVIE  REVIEWS 

MINI  REVIEWS  (Cartoon  illustrated). 
Great  for  weekend  section  or  entertain¬ 
ment  pages.  Camera  ready.  Star  photos. 
Our  17th  year.  Cineman  Syndicate,  7 
Charles  Court,  Middletown,  NY  10940; 
(914)  692-4572 _ 


PUBUC  AFFAIRS 

ADD  A  TOUCH  of  eloquence  and  wit  to 
your  op-ed  page.  Weekly,  750-word 
column  on  public  affairs  from  a  truly 
unique  perspective.  Marc  Desmond, 
419  16th  St.,  Brooklyn,  NY  11215; 
phone  (718)  788-8350. 


GET  A  UNIQUE  perspective  on  public 
affairs,  every  week.  Free  samples:  Marc 
Desmond,  419  16th  St.,  Brooxlyn,  NY 
11215:  (718)  788-8350. _ 


_ PUZZLES _ 

PUZZLE  FEATURES  SYNDICATE 
Daily  and  Sunday  Crossword  Puzzles 
24515  California  Ave.  #12  Hemet,  CA 
92343  Phone  (714)  926-4843. 


SENIOR  HEALTH 

“Senior  Clinic."  AMERICA'S  ONLY 
doctor  written  column  on  Senior  Health. 
“Excellent  reader  response”  Rxhester 
(NY)  Democrat  &  Chronicle.  Now  in  8th 
year.  Weekly,  600  words.  Samples, 
rates-  Frank  Macinnis,  M.D.,  HFM 
Literary  Enterprises,  PO  Box  307, 
EDMONTON,  Alberta,  Canada  T5J  2J7. 
(403)  472-6254. _ 


Taxes  are  not  levied  for  the 
benefit  of  the  taxed. 

Robert  Heinlein 


EDITORIAL  CONSULTANT 

Curator,  original  George  Polk 
Memorial  Awards,  J.H.  Jaffe  offers 
innovative  editorial  consultation. 
Box  5115,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 

APPRAISALS 

Comprehensive  analysis  meeting  IRS 
guidelines  for  tax  planning,  loans, 
estates,  partnerships,  divorce,  minority 
shares,  net  worth  statements,  etc. 
Reasonable  fees. 

C.  PETER  JORGENSEN 
Media  Consultants  &  Associates 
4  Water  St.,  Arlington,  MA  02174 
(617)  643-1863 


C.  BERKY  &  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
Consultants  •  Appraisals  •  Brokers 
(407)  368-4352 
900  N.  Federal  Hwy.  -  Suite  160 
Boca  Raton,  FL  33432 


COMPREHENSIVE  APPRAISALS 
rendered  in  confidence  with  care  for 
accuracy  and  detail.  Established 
reasonable  prices.  James  W.  Hall,  Jr., 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
PO  Box  1088,  Troy,  AL  36081 
(205)  566-7198 
FAX  (205)  566-0170 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISALS  for  estate; 
planning,  tax,  partnership,  loan, 
depreciation,  insurance,  corporate  and 
personal  worth.  Sensible  fees. 
Brochure.  Bolitho-Sterling  Newspaper 
Service,  Robert  N.  Bolitho,  (4()7) 
820-8530,  205  Worth  Ave.,  Suite  201, 
Palm  Beach,  FL  33480;  or  James  C. 
Sterling,  (816)  932-5345,  2405  Grand 
Ave.  Suite  500,  Kansas  City,  MO 
64108-2519. 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


"1st  in  RESULTS" 

WEBSTER  &  ASSOCIATES 
131  S.  Gilmer 
Sulphur  Springs,  TX  75482 
(903)  885-7200  (903)  473-2525 

“300  sold  since  1959” 

W.B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 

Larry  Grimes 

PO  Box  442,  Clarksburg,  MD 
(301)  507-6047 
Dick  Smith-Southern 
(601)  627-7906 
Ed  Travis-Northeast 
(716)  383-8508 


Above  Average 
PERFORMANCE 
SYD  S.  GOULD  &  COMPANY 
2111  Thomas  Drive 
Panama  City,  FL  32407 
(904)  234-1117 


BARRY  FRENCH,  Ashlawn  Road, 
Assonet,  MA  02702.  (508)  644-5772 
Appraisals-Consulting-Brokerage 


BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY  conducts 
professional,  confidential  negotiations 
for  sale  and  purchase  of  highest  quality 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in  the 
country.  Before  you  consider  sale  or 
purchase  of  a  proper^,  you  should  call 
(813)  733-8053  daytime; 

(813)  446-0871  nights: 
or  write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach, 
FL  34630.  No  obligation  of  course. 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


BOLITHO-STERLING 
Brokers-Appraisers-Consultants 
Over  600  Newspaper  Sales 
ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO 
(407)  820-8530 
205  Worth  Ave.  Suite  201 
Palm  Beach,  FL  33480 
JAMES  C.  STERLING 
(816)  932-5345 
2405  Grand  Ave.,  Suite  500 
Kansas  City,  MO  64108-2519 


BRUCE  WRIGHT,  Media  Consultant 
Newspaper  Sales  -  Consulting 
8937  Laguna  Place  Way 
Elk  Grove,  CA  95758  (916)6^-3987 


Buyers  or  sellers.  Call  Dick  Briggs. 
(803)  457-3846.  No  obligation. 
Sales  •  Appraisals  •  Consulting 
RICHARD  BRIGGS  &  ASSOCIATES 
Box  579,  Landrum,  SC  29356 


C.'  PETER  JORGENSEN 
Media  Consultants  &  Associates 
Representing  newspapers  in  New 
England  and  the  Northeast.  Brokers, 
Appraisers,  Consultants.  Call  for 
brochure.  (617)  643-1863,  4  Water 
St.,  Arlington,  MA  02174. 

Fournier  Media  Service  Inc. 
Appraisal*Brokerage«Consulting 
John  L.  Fournier  Jr. 

PO  Box  5789,  Bend,  OR  97708 
Office  (509)  786-4470 


JAMES  MARTIN  &  ASSOCIATES 
Phone  (614)  889-9747 
FAX  (614)  889-2659 


JAMES  W.  HALL,  JR. 
Newspaper 

Sales,  Appraisals,  Consultations 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
410  Elm  St.  Troy,  AL  36081 

(205)  566-7198 
FAX  (205)  566-0170 


KARL  WRAY,  Newspaper  Broker 
2420  South  Ola  Vista 
San  Clemente,  CA  92672 
(714)  492-5241 


MEDIAAMERICA  BROKERS 
Straight  talk.  Hard  work.  Results. 
Lenox  Towers,  Suite  1000 
3390  Peachtree  Rd.  NE 
Atlanta,  GA  30326 
(404)  364-6554 
FAX  (404)  233-2318 
TWX  9102402390 
Lon  W.  Williams 


MEL  HODELL,  NEWSPAPER  BROKER 
5196  Benito,  Montclair,  CA  91763 
(714)  626-6440  FAX  (714)  624-8852 

Michael  D.  Lindsey 
Media  Consultants,  Inc. 

PO  Box  650 

Saratoga,  WY  82331  (307)  326-8177 
OR  3465  S.  Oleander  Dr. 
Chandler,  AZ  85248  (602)  899-3698 

PHILLIPS  MEDIA  SERVICES 
Newspaper  Brokers— Consultants 
215  Mountain  Dr.,  Suite  101 
Deslin,  FL  32541 

RUPERT  PHILLIPS  (904)  837-4040 

Publication  Brokerage  •  Appraisal 
John  T.  Cribb 
CRIBB  MEDIA  SERVICE 
1  Annette  Park  Drive 
Bozeman,  MT  59715 
(406)  586-6621  FAX  (406)  586-6774 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


Whitesmith  Publication  Services 
Rod  Whitesmith,  (206)  892-7196 
Box  4487,  Vancouver,  WA  98662 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

DAILY  newspaper.  5,200  circulation.  5 
days/week.  Midwest.  JM&A  (614) 
889-9747.  FAX  (614)  889-2659. 

MOVE  TO  TEXAS.  Send  tor  list  of 
publisher  financed  newspapers.  Bill 
Berger,  ATN  Inc.,  1801  Exposition, 
Austin,  TX  78703.  (512)  476-3950. 

Oregon  weekly  near  Portland.  Scenic 
area.  $50,000  down.  If  you’re  working 
hard  already,  why  not  own  your  own  and 
build  some  equity.  Joe  Davis  (619) 
259-7137. 


SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  in  path  of 
explosive  development.  Poised  for 
weekly  and  adjudication.  $300,000 
gross  with  just  one  salesman.  Unlimited 
potential  and  excellent  reputation  in 
affluent  community.  $1  million,  afl 
cash.  Serious  inquiries  only,  Box  5251, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 

Considering  selling  your  newspaper  and 
have  a  circulation  of  over  4,000?  Write 
Box  3755,  Editor  &  Publisher.  We  are  a 
small  community  newspaper  group  that 
believes  in  local  autonomy. 


WE  ARE  owner/operators  of  230  daily 
and  weekly  newspaper  in  the  United 
States,  Canada,  the  United  Kingdom 
and  Israel  and  we  are  aKressively  seek¬ 
ing  acquisitions.  Circulation  5,000  to 
25,00().  Contact: 

David  Radler 
President 
Hollinger  Inc. 

1827  West  5th  Avenue 

Vancouver,  B(i  V6J  1P5 

Phone  (604)  732-4443 
FAX  (604)  732-3961 


_ PERSONALS _ 

MAXWELL  don't  forget  to  talk  to  me  on 
how  this  Postman  can  deliver  advertis¬ 
ing.  PO  Box  969,  NY,  NY  10008. 


PLANTS  FOR  SALE 


Profit  making,  fast  growing,  long  estab¬ 
lished,  non-heatset  web  and  sheet  fed 
plant.  Sales  over  $4  million.  Asking 
$3.4  million  full  price.  Broker  Mike 
Morrell  Westlake  Associates,  Inc.  (206) 
373-8090,  Fax  (206)  328-4711. 


PUBUCATIONS  FOR  SALE 

Established  boating  and  fishing  news¬ 
paper  with  25,000  paid  and  requester 
circulation.  Desktop  publishing  from 
anywhere  on  the  East  Coast.  Immedi¬ 
ate,  easy  take-over.  Publisher  retiring. 
Confidential.  Write  Box  5249,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


INDUSTRY 

SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 

A  BETTER  WAY 

Instant  Temporary  Or  Permanent 
Telemarketing  Help  To  Supplement  Or 
Replace  Your  (iurrent  Program. 

l-(800)  CIRC-DEV. 


CIRCULATION  III 
Telemarketing  Coast  to  Coast 
(214)  352-1123 
John  Dinan  ~  John  Lyons 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 

CREWS!!! 

Nobody  does  crews??? 

WRONG!!! 

Crews,  phones,  stop  savers 

FJD’s  11th  Anhiversary 
1-800-845-2855 

FREE  TEST! 

PHONE  ROOM  INC. 

“Gold  Starts" 

1  (800)  292-5929 

J.  BLENKARN  HOLDINGS 
Circulation  Telemarketing  Experts 

Jeff  Blenkarn  (514)  227-6478. 

KEVIN  S.  PAPPERT 
(313)  673-9533 

LEVIS  NATIONAL,  INC. 

“WE  DELIVER  MORE 

HOMES  TO  YOUR  NEWSPAPER" 

For  over  two  decades,  LEVIS  NATION¬ 
AL,  INC.  has  served  more  newspapers 
than  any  other  circulation  telemarketing 
firm  in  the  country.  Backed  by  technol¬ 
ogy’s  latest  computer-assisted  market¬ 
ing  systems,  LEVIS  stands  ready  to  help 
your  newspaper  reach  its  circulation 
goals. 

Call  (201)  263-1500 

JJ  Tele-Sales  Systems.  Inc. 

The  Nations  leading  telemarket¬ 
ing  firm  specializing  exclusively 
in  the  publishing  industry.  Com¬ 
pletely  automated  operations; 
providing  sales  and  services 
specifically  for  today’s  innovative 
and  demanding  Circulation  Sales 
and  Marketing  Executives. 

West  800-347-1474 

East  800-755-7222 

VER-A-FAST  CORPORATION 

1-800-327-8463 

“YES!" 

Regardless  of  the  size  of  your  newspap¬ 
er,  we  can  supply  you  with  a  steady  flow 
of  new  start  orders  at  the  pace  YOU 
want!  Try  us  for  a  week  and  see!  All 
zones! 

ASK  US,  AND  OUR  RESPONSE 
WILL  BE, 

“YES!  WE  CAN!" 

(216)  434-4466 

PRO  STARTS 

NEWSPRINT  CONSULTANTS 

MIDWEST 

NEWSPAPER  CONSULTANTS  INC. 

Specializing  in  revenue  producing 
consultation  and  training,  with  over  35 
years  experience,  for  small  dailies  and 
non-dailies.  Available  by  the  day,  week, 
or  month. 

Moody  C.  Hamrick 
(501)  982-5682 

PRESSROOM  SERVICES 

DO  YOU  NEED  EXPERT  ADVICE  ON 
YOUR  ELECTRICAL  DRIVE  SYSTEM? 
Masthead  can  help.  Masthead  also 
provides  dampening  systems,  parallel 
drives,  horsepower  upgrades  and 
modernization. 

MASTHEAD  INTERNATIONAL 
1(800)  545-6908  1(505)  842-1357 
24-Hour  Line  PO  Box  1952 
Albuquerque,  NM  87103 

Thinking  is  one  thing  no 
one  has  ever  been  able  to 


tax. 

Charles  F.  Kettering 


EQUIPMENT 

& 

SUPPLIES 


CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 

SQUeeze  Lenses. 

Process  camera-lens  specialists. 
Optimize,  align,  focus,  calibrate. 

H.  Carlbom  CKOptical  213/372-0372. 


STAT  CAMERA 
VGC  520 
POS  1 
Like  New 
$1,695 
(jail  Lou 

(201)  772-2121 


Too  big  for  our  needs!  Kodak  Dektoma- 
tic  65  Paper  Processor,  Table-top,  roller 
transport,  manually  fed,  self-threading. 
Processes  up  to  540  8x10  prints/hr. 
Purchased  new-May  ‘89.  Call  L.  Cassa- 
no,  (516)  753-9033. _ 


COMPUTER  SOFTWARE 

DISPLAY/390  -  Ad  scheduling,  account 
and  contract  management,  sales 
analysis,  billing  and  accounts  receiv¬ 
able  -  all  in  one  software  package  IBM 
and  Macintosh.  Nancy  Jacobsen  (415) 
488-9279. 


COMPUTER  UPGRADES 

IBM  Systems  36,  600  MB  CPU,  8 
terminals,  tape  drive,  3  printers,  (jail 
813-461-0245/Fax  303-693-9425. 

Intellivoice  census  Tele-quip  system; 
PC,  printer,  peripheral  equipment.  2 
telephone  answering  computer  w/call 
initiating  capability.  Call 
813-461-0245/Fax  303-693-9425. 


_ MAILROOM _ 

1-(315)  336-3100  is  the  number  to 
call  for  spare  parts  for  your  Nolan  and 
Cutler-Hammer  mailroorn  equipment. 
NOLAN  PRODUCTS,  Rome,  NY  (315) 
336-3100,  FAX  (315)  336-3177. 

•  24-P,  48-P,  and  72-P  HARRIS  STUF- 
FERS  Reconditioned-Guaranteed 
Production-Training  program  provided. 
JIMMY  R.  FOX,  MAIL  ROOM  CONSUL¬ 
TANT  (713)  468-5827. 


GOOD  RECONDITIONED  Cheshire  and 
Kirk-Rudy  labeling  machines  with 
single  and  multiwide  label  heads  and 
quarter  folders.  Call  Scott  or  Jim  at 
(800)  527-1668  or  (214)  869-2844. 


MAILROOM 

We  have  all  types  of  belt  and  wire 
stream  conveyors 
Spare  parts  for  stream  conveyors 
D.C.  &  A.C.  drive  conversions 
Roller  top  conveyors,  all  sizes 
Belt  conveyors,  all  sizes 
Bottom  wrappers  &  pacers 
Hall  stackers 

Baldwin  Count-O-Veyors  -104,  105, 
106,  108 

Signode  tying  machines 
Conveyor  wire 
Wire  pliers 

Mueller-Martini  inserter,  227  3  into  1 

Northeast  Industries,  Inc. 

(213)  256-4791  FAX  (213)  256-7607 

RECONDITIONED  or  remanufactured 
48-P  and  72-P  Harris  Graphics  insert¬ 
ing  machines.  Immediate  availability. 
Contact  Harris  Graphics  (513) 
278-2651  and  ask  for  Roger  Miller. 


NEWSPRINT  FOR  SALE 

28-30  LB  NEWSPRINT  ROLLS  all  sizes 
BEHRENS  International 
230  Villa  Point  Drive 
Newport  Beach,  CA  92660 
Telephone:  (714)  644-2661 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 


AUTOLOGIC  APS-800D 
with  Dataproducts  2600  Laser  Printer 
$24,000 

Elliot  Morris  (602)  837-0483. 


FULL  SERVICE  FOR  YOUR  COMPOSI¬ 
TION  DEPT:  Remarketed  composition 
equip,  w/90  day  parts  warranty;  parts 
and  PCB's  at  20  -  70%  off  mfg. 
exchange  prices;  repair  service  on 
PCB’S;  remarketed  digital  font  masters 
at  a  great  savings  and  much  morel!  Call 
or  fax  us  for  a  free  catalogue! 

BOB  WEBER,  INC.  (216)  831-0480, 
FAX.  (800)  837-8973. 


_ PRESSES _ 

4  unit  Newsking  plus  prepress  equip¬ 
ment.  Will  sacrifice.  Brokers  welcome. 
Call  Jim  (912)  244-4471. 


Cosmo  Press-1974-4  units.  Good 
running  condition,  plate  bender,  plate 
punch.  Call  813-461-0245  or 
303-693-9425. 


DON’T  SELL  YOUR  PRESS 
Until  You  Contact 
Newman  International  Press  Sales 

"Professional  Marketing  Worldwide 
of  Newspaper  &  Commercial  Web 
Presses  and  Large  Sheetfed  Presses’’ 

For  Sale:  1975  HARRIS  V25  web  press, 
substantial  reconditioned  in  1988, 

8  units,  JF7  &  JF25  folder  w/upper 
former:  6/u  3-web  2  folder  HARRIS 
MIOOO  w/3-pass  Thermo  Electron 
ovens,  delivered  &  financed  $175,000. 

Telephone  (913)  362-8888 
Fax  9 133629406  Telex  804294 


DOUBLE-WIDTH  EQUIPMENT 

One  1981  7-unit  HARRIS  N-1600, 
excellent  condition.  Avail.  July, 
1991. 

One  brand  new  10-unit  Goss  METRO 
+  3392,  22  3/4",  double  3:2  folder, 
10  RTP’s.  Avail,  immediately 

Two  brand  new  10-unit  TKS  presses  - 
22  3/4",  10  RTP’s.  Avail, 
immediately 

2  Double  3:2  Goss  Imperial  folders  with 
upper  formers/angle  bars. 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 

(913)  492-9050  fax  (913)  492-6217 


FOR  SALE:  Excess  equipment  -  One 
Goss  Community  SC  folder  -  new  1974  - 
cut  off  22  3/4"  with  50  HP  motor  and 
1/4  folder,  also  one  Count-O-Veyor 
model  105,  new  1985.  Both  units  in 
good  condition.  Best  offer.  Call 
203-628-9645.  Ask  for  Tony  or  Rob. 


For  Sale:  6  Unit  Harris  N-845,  Rebuilt 
1989,  RBC2  Folder,  Butler  Splicers. 
Integra  Technical  Services 
Portsmouth,  NH 

(603)  431-3868  Fax:  (603)  431-8062 


GOSS  COMMUNITY 
REBUILT 

Units-Folders-Parts 
GUARANTEED 
Press-Components 
Complete  Presses 

Offset  Web  Sales,  Inc. 

73  N.  Sunset  Dr. 
Camano  Island,  WA  98292 
l-(800)  343-0097 
FAX  (206)  387-9090 


Send  E<tP  BOX“REPLIES 
to: 

Editor  A  Publisher 
Classified  Ad  Dept. 

11  West  19th  St. 

New  York,  NY  10011 

(nease  cleariy  indicate  the 
box  no.  you  are  responding  to.) 
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EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PRESSES 


GOSS  PRESS 
For  Sale  by  Owner 
Set  up  to  run  as  two  press  lines 
or  as  a  single  integrated  line. 

Will  sell  all  or  part. 

11  Community  oil  bath  units 
(6  SSC  9911  and  5  SC  9998) 

1  3<olor  Universal,  UOP  365 
1  DEV  stacked  unit,  1985 
1  Folder,  SSC  246 
1  Folder,  SC  437 
1  Upper  former 

6  Clutches  (all  electrical  for  paralleling) 
1  Ink  recycler 
1  Acumeter  gluer 
1  Count-O-Veyor,  Baldwin  104 
This  press  is  in  good  condition  and  is 
now  printing  a  number  of  leading  North¬ 
ern  California  weekly  and  monthly 
publications.  It  is  available  mid¬ 
summer  and  can  be  seen  in  operation 
by  appointment. 

ALSO  AVAILABLE; 

1  Chesire  labeler 
(721  head  and  525  base) 

1  4-pocket  McCain  stitcher 

Call  Steve  Jackson  at  Paradise  Post, 

916-877-4413. 


OVERSTOCKED  -  SAVE  MONEY 
ON  TRADE-IN  PRESSES! 

4-  &  5-Units  Goss  Comm.  (1974) 

4- Unit  Goss  Suburban  Press 

4  (68-73)  &  6-Units  (74)  Harris  VI 5A 
8-Unit  Harris  V15D  (1986) 

5- ,  6-  &  7-Units  News  King  (1970-76) 
4-  &  6-Units  Web  Leader  (1979) 

6- Unit  Atlas  Press  (1986) 

8-Unit  Twinned  Atias  Press  (1987) 
KJ-4,  Kj-6  Folders  W/Drives 

KJ-6  Upper  Former  (1972) 

Goss  Comm.  &  SC  Folders  W/Drives 
JF-7  Harris  Folders  W/Drives 
Atlas  Folder  (1987) 

News  King  &  Harris  Units  (1968-74) 
Atlas  (1986-87)  &  W.L.  (1979)  Units 
Roll  Stands/Stacking  Components 
Quadra-Color  Units  (1981-85) 

Offered  "as-is",  recond.  &  installed 


WEB  PRESS  CORPORATION 
Midwest  Office  (816)  373-8892 
4824  Pebble  Beach 
Lee’s  Summit,  MO  64064 
Contact:  Terry  Morton 


PRESSES 

1  Goss  Metro  Unit,  22  3/4”  cutoff, 

42  inch  R.T.P.,  injection  ink  rails 
and  necessary  super  structure. 

This  unit  is  stackable.  $300,000.  2 
Goss  Imperial  Folders  double  delivery 
22  3/4”  cutoff  with  upper  formers  and 
anglebars 

Goss  Urbanite  Folder-918. 

Goss  Urbanite  Units 
Goss  Urbanite  Rollstands 
Goss  Urbanite  Drives 
Goss  Urbanite  1/4  folders 
Goss  Urbanite  Balloon  formers 
Hoe  Balloon  formers 
Goss  Balloon  Formers 
Guilmout  Quarterfolder  and  Trimmer 
Goss  RTP’s  40  and  42  inches 
Goss  Mark  2  Half  Decks  and  Humps 
Goss  Double  2-1  folder  22-3/4”  C.O. 
Goss  Skip  Slitters  all  C.O. 

Goss  Portable  Ink  Fountains 
Hoe  Skip  Slitters  all  C.O. 

We  stock  spare  parts  for  most  presses 
We  do  press  rebuilding 
We  do  machinery  moving  and  erecting 
Northeast  Industries,  Inc 
(213)  256-4791  FAX  (213)  256-7607 


Run  your  ad  for 
12,  26  or  52  issues 
to  increase  awareness 
while  benefitting  from 
our  low 
contract  rates 
call 


EQUIPMENT  a  SUPPLIES 


PRESSES 


WEB  OFFSET  PRESSES 


4-Unit  Harris  V-15D  with  JF-15  folder 
TQF-II  Fold  3-Meg  Splicers  and 
3-Web  Aligners 


3-Unit  Harris  V-15D  with  JF-15  Folder, 
TQF-II  Quarter  Fold  3-Meg  Splicers 
and  3-Web  Aligners 


2-Unit  Harris  V-15  with  JF-15  Folder 
TQF-II  Quarter  Fold  in  line  rollstands 


All  3-Presses  can  be  shown  in  operation 
and  are  available  for  shipment  January 
31,  1991.  All  well  maintained  and  in 
excellent  condition. 


MIRACLE  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 

259  GREAT  HILL  RD. 
NAUGATUCK,  CT  06770 
(203)  723-0928  Fax  (203)  723-0394 
(800)  526-7558 


215  Coastline  Road 
Sanford,  FL  32771 

(407)  321-3505  Fax  (407)  330-7556 


1986  ATLAS 


(212)  675-4380. 
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WEB  OFFSET  INSERT 

PRESS 

30,000  IPH  AVAILABLE  NOW 


CONTACT: 

IIICS  PfKSS  COAPOMmON 

MIDWEST  REGIONAL  OFFICE 
4828  PEBBLE  BEACH 
LEE'S  SUMMIT.  MO  64064 
816-373-8892  •  FAX  816-373-9045 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


WANTED 

Goss  Community  units  as  is/must  be 
seen  running. 

Also  stack  units. 

No  Brokers 

Box  5264,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


The  United  States  is  the 
only  country  where  it  takes 
more  brains  to  figure  your 
tax  than  to  earn  the  money 
to  pay  it. 

Edward  J.  Gurney 


HELP 

WANTED 


ACADEMIC 


Instructor/Assistant  Professor 
Advertising,  starting  August  26,  1991. 
Teach  courses  in  all  advertising  areas, 
possibly  entry-level  public  relations. 
Assist  advertising  students  on  campus 
newspaper;  sponsor  student  ad  club. 
Master's  in  journalism  required,  plus  at 
least  five  years  significant  professional 
advertising  experience  within  past  ten 
years.  Deadline  for  application  April  19, 
1991.  Send  letter  of  application, 
resume,  official  transcripts  and  three 
letters  of  recommendation  to: 

Dean  Clifton  Warren 
College  of  Liberal  Arts 
Central  State  University 
Edmond,  OK  73034 
EOE/AA 


HELP  WANTED 


ACADEMIC 


CHAIRPERSON 

Point  Park  College  invites  applications 
for  the  position  of  Chair  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Journalism  and  Communica¬ 
tions  to  administer  and  develop  a  diver¬ 
sified  program  with  300  undergraduate 
majors  and  50  master’s  students.  The 
faculty  position  is  tenure  track,  open  for 
all  ranks.  Salary  is  commensurate  with 
experience.  Candidates  should  have  the 
following  qualifications: 


Earned  doctorate  or  Master’s  in  the 
fields  of  communications  including 
print  journalism,  public  relations, 
advertising,  and  broadcast  media. 
Teaching  and  administrative  exper¬ 
ience  in  higher  education  and  the 
communications  industry,  preferably 
with  experience  in  grantsmanship 
and  desk-top  publishing. 


A  private,  independent  institution. 
Point  Park  College  is  located  in  down¬ 
town  Pittsburgh.  An  equal  opportunity, 
affirmative  action  employer.  Point  Park 
College  encourages  applications  from 
women  and  ethnic  minorities. 


A  complete  application,  including  a 
letter  a  curriculum  vitae  and  three 
letters  of  reference,  must  be  received  by 
May  1,  1991  at  the  following  address: 


Human  Resources  Office 
Box  634 

Point  Park  College 
201  Wood  Street 
Pittsburgh,  PA  15222 


EOE 


PRINT  JOURNALIST 


Liberal  arts  college  seeks  print  journal¬ 
ism  faculty  member  for  tenure  track 
assistant  or  associate  professor  in  six 
member  department.  Requires  ability  to 
teach  news  writing  and  reporting, 
advise  student  newspaper  with  state-of- 
art  desktop  pubiishing  facilities.  Docto¬ 
rate,  professional  experience  and 
college  teaching  experience  strongly 
preferred.  Application  deadline  April 
22,  1991.  Send  letter,  resume  and 
references  to  Dr.  Rex  Mix,  Department 
of  Communication  Studies,  Lynchburg 
College,  Lynchburg,  VA  24501. 
Lynchburg  College  strongly  encourages 
applications  from  women  and  members 
of  minority  groups.  EOE. 


SHORTER  COLLEGE 


Position:  Full-time  position  in 
Journalism/Speech  Communication  in 
Divison  of  Communication  Arts.  Shorter 
College,  a  four  year  liberal  arts  college 
of  800  students,  affiliated  with  the 
Georgia  Baptist  Convention,  is  located 
70  miles  north  of  Atlanta. 


Responsibilities:  Teach  journalism, 
basic  speech,  and  advise  monthly 
college  newspaper  as  part  of  teaching 
load.  Oversee  Communication  Arts’ 
Macintosh  Desktop  Publishing 
Laboratory. 


Qualifications:  Ph.D.  preferred. 
Master’s  degree  in  Journalism/Speech 
Communication  considered  with  excep¬ 
tional  previous  teaching/professional 
experience.  Experience  in  desktop 
publishing  is  essential. 


Starting  Date:  August,  1991. 


Rank  and  Salary:  Commensurate  with 
appointee's  experience  and 
qualifications. 


Application:  Send  letter  of  recommen¬ 
dation,  complete  vita,  three  letters  of 
reference  and  official  transcripts  of  all 
college/universiW  work  to  Dr.  Harold  E. 
Newman,  Vice  President  for  Academic 
Affairs  and  Dean  of  the  College,  Shorter 
College,  Rome,  Georgia  30161. 


HELP  WANTED 


ACADEMIC 


UNIVERSITY  OF  AUBAMA.  Master’s 
program  invites  applicants  who  have 
demonstrated,  or  shown  potential  for, 
excellence  in  journalism.  Assistant- 
ships.  Write  Journalism  Dept.,  Tuscaloo¬ 
sa,  AL  35487-0172  or  call  (205) 
348-7155. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 

CFO 

Daily/weekly  group  in  Zone  2  seeks 
experienced,  hands  on  CFO  for  growth 
opportunity.  Must  have  PC  and  123 
knowledge.  Multi-location  operations. 
Send  salary  history  and  complete 
resume  to  Box  5267,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


GENERAL  MANAGER.  Seeking  ^res- 
sive,  experienced  manager  with  prior  P 
&  L  responsibilities  to  lead  daily  news¬ 
paper  in  dynamic  Manassas,  VA  market. 
Competitive  situation  demands  hard¬ 
working  approach  to  increasing 
revenue,  maintaining  or  lowering 
expenses,  and  improving  local  editorial 
quality  and  circulation.  Great  opportun¬ 
ity  for  right  individual.  Send  resume  to: 
Michael  Bush,  Park  Newspaper,  PO  Box 
550,  Terrace  Hill,  Ithaca,  NY  14850. 


Internal  Control/Compliance 

We  seek  a  flexible,  innovative  person  to 
document,  evaluate  and  improve  our 
controls  and  to  monitor  compliance  in 
newspaper  offices  across  the  country. 
Audit  supervisory  experience  a  must; 
newspaper  experience  highly  desirable. 
Heavy  (up  to  50%)  travel.  Salary  to 
45k.  Send  resume  and  salary  history  to 
Box  5266,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


OPPORTUNITY  IN 
U.S.  VIRGIN  ISLANDS 
Mature  professional  with  stamina  and 
all-around  skills  to  produce  small  week¬ 
ly  in  U.S.  Virgin  Islands,  with  help  from 
freelancers  and  other  contributors. 
Weekly  experience  a  plus.  Modest 
salary,  but  opportunity  to  become  part- 
owner.  Send  resume  and  non-return¬ 
able  clips  and  state  salary  desired  in 
reply  to  Box  5258,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Publisher  -  12,000  circulation  Zone  5 
daily  seeks  aggressive,  hands-on  mana¬ 
ger.  Must  have  strong  marketing  back¬ 
ground,  with  working  knowledge  of  all 
departments.  Excellent  compensation 
package  with  401(k).  Group  operation 
with  opportunities  for  advancement. 
Resumes  to  Box  5278,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


_ ADVERTISING _ 

AD  DIRECTOR 

17,000  circulation  zone  two  daily  seeks 
an  experienced  advertising  executive.  If 
you  are  organized;  if  you  can  sell  major 
accounts;  and  if  you’re  a  motivational 
sales  manager,  we’d  like  to  hear  from 
you.  We  offer  a  competitive  salary,  MBO 
Program,  401(K)  plan,  good  benefits, 
and  a  great  qualify  of  life.  Send  your 
resume,  with  salary  history  and  cover 
letter  to  Box  5261,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  suburban 
semi-weekly  within  newspaper  group 
operating  in  fast  growing  market  near 
New  Orleans.  Good  market,  competi¬ 
tive,  excellent  potential.  Salary 
mid-20’s  plus  bonuses.  Call  The  St. 
Tammany  News-Banner  at  (504) 
892-7980  for  Mr.  Burckell. 


ADVERTISING  LAYOUT  PERSON  sales 
professional  needed  for  special  edition. 
Allan  Evans,  Daily  News,  Russell,  Kan. 
67665,  (913)  4^-2118. 


ADVERTISING  SALES  MANAGER 
To  take  charge  new  sales  division  in 
long  established  Brooklyn,  NY  weekly 
and  shopper  group.  Resume  to  Box 
P25D,  1  Irving  Place,  New  York,  NY 
10003. 
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HELP  WANTED 
ADVERTISING 


HELP  WANTED 
ADVERTISING 

Classified  0/S  Manager 


ADVERTISING  SALES  REP/ 

Search  Extended 

Progressive  newspaper  in  Northeast 
seeks  aggressive  sales  professional  to 
increase  advertising  base;  plan  &  deve¬ 
lop  sales  campaigns.  Outstanding 
opportunity  for  individual  who  is  dedi¬ 
cated,  competitive,  self-motivated. 
Send  detailed  resume  by  4/30/91  to; 
The  Legislative  Gazette,  PO  Box  7023, 
Albany,  NY  12225.  AA/EOE. 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
Athens,  Georgia 

The  Athens  Banner-Herald  and  Daily 
News,  37,000  mid-size  Sunbelt  daily 
combination  newspapers  need  an 
aggressive,  outgoing  sales  leader  to 
guide  sales  staff  in  Mautiful,  growing 
area.  Good  sales  and  communicative 
skills,  training  ability  and  direct  mail, 
printing,  creative  background  helpful. 
Morris  uimmunications  Corporation  is  a 
multi-facet  media  company  offering 
outstanding  benefits,  salary/bonus  and 

frowth  potential.  Reply  to;  A.  Mark 
mith,  PO  Box  912,  Athens,  GA 
30603-0912. 

CO-OP 

ADVERTISING 

MANAGER 

for  THE  TIMES  UNION,  New  York’s 
Capital  Newspapers,  Albany,  New  York. 
An  excellent  opportunity  for  the  right 
person,  one  who  possesses  a  high  level 
of  self  confidence  and  who  understands 
and  believes  in  the  potential  offered  by 
available  co-op.  Reporting  to  the  adver¬ 
tising  director,  the  co-op  manager  will 
be  responsible  for  establishing  a  pro¬ 
active  co-op  advertising  sales  depart¬ 
ment  and  for  managing  the  efforts  of 
both  retail  and  classified  sales  people  in 
their  pursuit  of  all  forms  of  co-op 
revenue.  ReCAS  co-op  retrieval  system 
provided.  Experience  working  for  a 
retailer  packaging,  pursuing  and  utiliz¬ 
ing  co-op,  as  well  as  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  sales  and  management  experi¬ 
ence,  particularly  desirable.  Lucrative 
income  potential  through  performance 
oriented  package.  Excellent  benefits. 
Send  detailed  resume  stating  earnings 
desired  to; 

AD#  3596 
THE  TIMES  UNION 
PO  BOX  15020 
Albany,  NY  12212 

Expanding  South  Florida  weekly  looking 
for  experienced  (1-3  years)  people  for 
editorial,  advertising  sales  and  classi¬ 
fied  positions.  Send  resume  and  salary 
to;  Box  5234,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

National  organization  of  small  daily 
newspapers  seeks  promotion-minded 
individuals  ready  for  advancement  to 
advertising  sales  manager  positions. 
These  ambitious  individuals  should  be 
prepared  to  sell,  teach  by  example,  and 
be  promotionally-minded.  Submit 
resume,  with  detailed  cover  letter  to; 
John  Yetter,  Park  Newspapers,  PO  Box 
550  Terrace  Hill,  Ithaca,  NY  14850. 
(This  is  a  screening  process,  final  hiring 
decisions  will  be  made  at  individual 
newspapers.) 

RETAIL  SALES  MANAGER 
California's  fastest  growing  Daily  is  look¬ 
ing  for  a  manager  to  work  with  a  staff  of 
10  retail  sales  people. 

Send  resume  to; 

Daily  News 

Attn;  Retail  Advertising  Manager 
Box  4200 

Woodland  Hills,  CA  91367-4200 

Blessed  are  the  young,  for 
they  shall  inherit  the 
national  debt. 

Herbert  Hoover 


The  Modesto  Bee,  a  fast-growing 
McClatchy  Newspaper  in  California's 
Northern  San  Joaquin  Valley,  is  seeking 
an  individual  to  manage  the  activities  of 
the  classified  o/s  sales  staff.  Individual 
will  assist  Classified  Advertising  Mana¬ 
ger  and  develop  advertising  through  the 
outside  sales  staff. 

A  degree  in  business,  management  nr 
marketing  is  preferred.  Must  have  five 
years  sales  experience  or  a  combination 
of  sales  and  supervisory  experience. 

Excellent  benefits  package,  plus 
competitive  salary  based  on  experience 
and  training.  Send  resume,  with  refer¬ 
ences  to;  Human  Resources,  The 
Modesto  Bee,  PO  Box  3928,  Modesto, 
CA  95350.  FAX;  (209)  578-2095. 

America  is  the  country 
where  you  buy  a  lifetime 
supply  of  aspirin  for  one 
dollar,  and  use  it  up  in  two 
weeks. 

John  Barrymore 

ARTIEDITORIAL 

ARTIST 

A  booming,  160,000  daily  in  fastest 
growing  county  in  California  looking  for 
someone  with  experience,  imaginative 
page  design  skills,  Mac  smarts  and 
strong  concepts  for  infographics 
designed  for  content,  not  just  appear¬ 
ance.  Illustration  ability  a  plus.  This 
recently  redesigned  newspaper  has  an 
art  staff  of  6.  Send  resume,  samples 
quickly  to  Sally  Ann  Maas,  The  Press- 
Enterprise,  Box  792,  Riverside,  CA 
92502-0792. _ 

ARTIGRAPHICS 

Art  Director  needed  for  The  Ledger,  a 
77,000  circulation  Florida  daily 
between  Orlando  and  Tampa.  Primary 
strength  needed  in  illustration,  but 
seeking  someone  with  knowledge  in 
graphics,  Macintosh  computers,  page 
design.  Prefer  someone  with  prior 
supervisory  experience.  Work  in  full 
color,  B/W,  realism,  cubism,  abstract, 
and  some  cartooning  and  page  design. 
Send  resume  and  examples  of  work  to 
Bruce  Giles,  Managing  Editor,  The 
Ledger,  PO  Box  408,  Lakeland,  FL 

_ CIRCULATION _ 

I  CIRCULATION  MANAGER 

15,000  PM  daily  plus  Sunday  seeks  pro 
with  experience  at  similiar  sized  daily. 
Our  manager  will  concentrate  on  opera¬ 
tions  and  marketing  with  emphasis  on 
service-no  data  processing  or  collec¬ 
tion  responsibilities.  Our  delivery  logis¬ 
tics  are  difficult,  but  growth  potential  is 
very  good.  You  must  be  dedicated, 
honest,  reliable,  and  be  willing  to  work 
hard.  This  is  not  a  desk  job.  It  requires  a 
hands-on,  can  do  attitude.  Salary  and 
incentives,  good  benefits,  including 
401 K.  Send  resume  and  cover  letter,^ 
including  salary  history,  current  salaiy,' 
references  to  Publisher,  Kansas  City 
Kansan,  901  North  8th,  Kansas  City,  KS 
66101. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER 

Immediate  opening  for  key  Circulation 
Manager  in  Greensboro,  N.C.  Will 
manage  a  multi-state  area  in  the  maga¬ 
zine  industry.  Excellent  pay  and 
company  car.  Apply  now  to; 

VP/Circulation 

3355  Lenox  Rd.,  NE  #  750 
Atlanta,  GA  30326 


Q:  What’s  the 
fastest  way 
to  get  the 
attention 
of  over 
120,000* 
newspaper 
professionals? 

A;  Use  E&P’s 
Voice 
Classified 
Service— 
a  new 
feature 
beginning 
with  the 

k  May  4th 
issue! 


Watch  for  more  information 
in  upcoming  issues  of  E&P! 

Research  Inc  1990  readership  study,  (includes  pass-along  readership) 

E&P  Classified 

..  .the  difference  is  in  the  results 
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HELP  WANTED 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  ZONE  MANAGER 
Sunny  Southern  California  major  metro 
has  an  opportunity  for  an  aggressive, 
self-motivated  and  upwardly  mobile 
Circulation  professional.  We  need 
people  with  a  minimum  of  3  years 
Circulation  experience  who  can  manage 
an  office  of  ten  or  more  District  Mana¬ 
gers  in  a  market  which  requires  aggres¬ 
sive  sales  planning,  a  keen  ability  to 
service  customers,  and  possesses  top- 
notch  communication  and  people  skills. 
If  you  are  interested  in  the  opportunity, 
send  resume  to  Larry  Blake,  the  Orange 
County  Register,  625  N.  Grand  Avenue, 
Santa  Ana,  California  92701  or  call 
(714)  953-7751. 


CIRCULATION  MARKETING  MGR 
Weekly  community  group  seeks  quali¬ 
fied  individual  experienced  with  free 
and  paid  circulation,  conversion,  prom¬ 
otion,  direct  mail  and  list  management. 
Growing  company,  great  potential. 
Send  resume  and  salary  history  to  G. 
Elliot,  Operations  Director,  410  S.  First 
St.,  San  Jose,  CA  95113. 


CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR 

Needed  for  twin  daily  newspapers  with 
twice-weekly  TMCs  in  scenic  south 
central  Wisconsin.  Daily  paid  circula¬ 
tion  is  small  (12,000  total),  but  growth 
potential  is  tremendous  with  over 
45,000  homes  in  our  four-county 
market. 

Excellent  opportunity  for  right  person. 

If  you  feel  you  are  that  person,  send 
resume  with  references  tO: 

Jim  Bowers,  Publisher 
The  Daily  Register 
PO  Box  470 
Portage,  Wl  53901 

CIRCUUTION  SALES 
Dynamic,  creative  person  with  superior 
people  skills  and  innovative  marketing 
ideas  needed  in  Southern  California. 
Budget,  sales,  marketing,  strong  prob¬ 
lem  solving  and  proven  results. 
$38,000  to  $42,000.  Send  resume 
and  salary  history  to  Box  5273,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Circulation  Manager 
30,000  PM  daily  plus  Saturday  and 
Sunday  AM  seventy-five  year  old  family 
owned  operation.  Report  directly  to 
Sales/Marketing  Director.  Must  be 
experienced  in  all  aspects  of  circulation 
with  sales  a  priority.  Send  resume  with 
salary  requirements  to  Don  Kincaid, 
The  Decatur  Daily,  PO  Box  2213,  Deca¬ 
tur,  Ala.  35603. 


WANTED:  Sales  oriented  Circulation 
Director  for  small  daily  in  Zone  5.  Beau¬ 
tiful  area,  excellent  opportunity.  Send 
resume,  references,  and  work  history  to 
Box  5276,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

ASSISTANT  CITY  EDITOR;  Responsible 
for  assigning,  editing,  layout  and 
production  of  twice-weekly  community 
insert  of  the  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram. 
Previous  reporting,  copy  editing  and 
layout  experience  necessary.  Must  be 
able  to  work  any  shift.  Send  resume 
and  work  sampies  to  Bryan  Briggs- 
French,  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram,  PO 
Box  1088,  Arlington,  Texas  76004. 

No  phone  calls,  please. 

ASSISTANT  SPORTS  EDITOR,  COPY 
EDITOR  -  Applicant  must  have  eye  for 
detail.  Good  layout,  pagination  skills. 
Ability  to  work  3-4  slots  per  week.  We're 
a  growing,  mid-sized  PM  in  a  competi¬ 
tive  market  in  upstate  New  York.  We’re 
here  to  excel  and  win.  Good  salary, 
benefits,  quality  of  life.  Send  samples, 
references,  resume  to:  Ken  Plutnicki, 
Executive  Sports  Editor,  The  Record, 
501  Broadway,  Troy,  NY  12181. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


ASSOCIATE  EDITOR.  Small  daily  on 
northern  Michigan  coast  is  accepting 
applications  for  reporter/layout  editor 
who  can  fill  ME’s  job  in  near  future. 
Good  step  up  for  weekly  editor.  Call  Rip 
in  Cheboygan,  (616)  627-7144. 


ASST.  METRO  EDITOR 
The  Post-Tribune,  a  Knight-Ridder 
newspaper  in  Northwest  Indiana,  is 
seeking  an  assistant  metro  editor.  The 
person  we  hire  will  have  experience 
directing  reporters.  The  Post-Tribune  is 
an  88,000-daily  and  98,{X)0-Sunday 
newspaper.  We  serve  27  communities 
in  the  two  most  northwestern  counties 
in  the  state.  Our  main  office  is  located 
in  Gary,  30  minutes  from  downtown 
Chicago.  Our  market  is  competitive. 
Send  a  resume  to  Heidi  Reuter,  Assis¬ 
tant  Managing  Editor/News,  1065 
Broadway,  Gary,  Ind.  46402. 


Award-winning  daily  newspaper  in  New 
Mexico  is  seeking  a  police/court  repor¬ 
ter  eager  to  join  a  young,  professional 
news  staff.  J-degree  required,  and  some 
experience  preferred.  Send  resume, 
clips  and  references  to  Editor  Jerry 
McCormack,  Roswell  Daily  Record,  PO 
Box  1897,  Roswell,  NM  88202. 


BUSINESS  EDITOR 
SILICON  VALLEY 

The  Peninsula  Times  Tribune,  a  Tribune 
Co.  newspaper  in  Palo  Alto,  CA,  has  an 
opening  for  a  dynamic  business  editor. 
We  are  looking  for  someone  who  will  be 
responsible  for  a  section  that  reflects 
the  importance,  intelligence  and  inno¬ 
vation  of  the  Silicon  Valley.  We  pay  a 
competitive  management  salary  and 
offer  outstanding  benefits.  We  encour¬ 
age  applicants  who  are  ready  to  move 
into  management  and  are  committed  to 
making  a  difference.  To  apply,  send 
resumes  by  FAX  (415)  853-5389  or 
mail  to  Editor,  Peninsula  Times 
Tribune,  245  Lytton  Ave.,  Palo  Alto,  CA 
94301. 


CITY  EDITOR 

Midsized  Zone  3  daily  seeks  team  lead¬ 
er  to  challenge  and  motivate  30  on 
talented  news  staff;  must  know  mean¬ 
ing  of  "local  news"  —  how  to  find  it, 
write  it  and  follow  it  up.  $30,000;  good 
benefits,  etc.  Reply  Box  5243,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CITY  EDITOR 

30,000  PM  in  western  Zone  2  needs  an 
organized,  productive  editor  who  can 
juggle  a  small  staff  between  the  routine 
meetings  and  the  fun-to-read  stuff. 
Minimum  5  years  newspaper  experi¬ 
ence  must  include  strong  and  varied 
reporting  background  at  comparable  or 
larger  newspaper.  Previous  supervisory 
experience  a  plus.  Competitive  salary 
and  benefits.  Send  resume,  references, 
six  clips  that  show  your  range,  a  brief 
autobiography  to  Box  5275.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


COPY  DESK  CHIEF/PAGE  ONE  EDITOR 
The  Santa  Rosa  Press  Democrat,  a  New 
York  Times  Co.  paper  in  Northern  Cali¬ 
fornia's  wine  country,  has  an  opening 
for  a  Copy  Desk  Chief.  At  least  five  years 
experience  as  a  copy  editor  and  at  least 
two  years  as  a  supervisor  are  required. 
The  desk  chief  directs  day-to-day  opera¬ 
tions  of  a  10-person  desk. 

The  Press  Democrat  is  a  growing  morn¬ 
ing  daily,  with  a  circulation  of  94,000 
daily;  102,000  Sunday. 

Send  resume,  references,  samples  of 
layout,  editing  and  headlines  to  James 
Fremgen,  Executive  News  Editor,  The 
Press  Democrat,  PO  Box  569,  Santa 
Rosa,  CA  95402.  Samples  will  not  be 
returned.  Photocopies  acceptable. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


COPY  EDITOR 

Small,  struggling,  NY  office  of  interna¬ 
tional  wire  service  spotlighting  Third 
World  needs  part  time  copy  editor  able 
to  get  involved  in  all  asp^ts  of  opera¬ 
tion.  Must  use  WP5.0.  Send  resume, 
clips  to  G.I.N.,  777  U.N.  Plaza,  New 
York,  NY  10017. 


Due  to  a  promotion,  an  award-winning 
Zone  5  AM  paper  is  looking  for  a  hard¬ 
working,  creative  reporter/manager  to 
take  control  of  our  14-person  desk. 

We  need  a  manager  who  has  high  ener¬ 
gy,  good  people  skills,  feels  comfortable 
with  nontraditional  journalism  and  can 
flourish  in  a  team  environment. 

The  successful  applicant  will  know  how 
to  put  out  a  daily  paper  for  readers,  not 
other  journalists;  coach  and  motivate  an 
enthusiastic  news  team;  and  feel 
comfortable  in  a  dynamic,  ever- 
changing  environment. 

We  are  a  newspaper  with  excellent 
benefits,  competitive  salaries  and 
people-oriented  management  philoso¬ 
phy.  Send  resume,  references  and  your 
views  on  management  styles  and  the 
roles  of  a  newspaper  in  the  community 
to  Box  5265,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
Preference  will  be  given  to  midwest 
applicants. 


EDITORIAL/PAGINATION 
Systems  specialist.  MAC  user  with  page¬ 
building  software  experience.  Zone  2. 
Staff  position  or  short-term  consultant 
for  key  role  in  newspaper  group's  transi¬ 
tion  to  pagination.  Box  5268,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EDUCATION  WRITER 

Award-winning  Zone  2  daily  and  Sunday 
newspaper  has  an  opening  for  an  exper¬ 
ienced  education  writer.  We  place  a 
major  emphasis  on  enterprise  reporting. 
We  also  offer  good  salary  and  benefit 
packages.  Please  send  cover  letter, 
resume  and  clips  tO:  Box  5262,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


Editor/Manager 

Catholic  Free  Press,  diocesean  news¬ 
paper,  25,000  circulation.  Manage¬ 
ment  and  sales  experience  required. 
Apply  in  writing  to  Rev.  Lawrence 
D^ry,  Chancery,  Diocese  of  Worcester, 
49  Elm  Street,  Worcester,  MA  01609. 


Engergy/environment  reporter:  for  the 
statewide  paper  in  the  state  where  those 
issues  take  center  stage.  Economics 
reporter  job  also  may  be  open.  Write: 
Marie  Delgarno,  Casper  Star-Tribune, 
PO  Box  80,  Casper,  WY  82602. 


Entry  level  reporting  position  at  weekly 
newspaper  in  the  heart  of  the  Olympic 
region.  Send  resume,  clips  and  refer¬ 
ences  to  Tom  Keegan,  Lake  Placid 
News,  Box  111,  Lake  Placid,  NY 
12946,  (518)  523-4401. 


Expanding  South  Florida  weekly  looking 
for  experienced  (1-3  years)  people  for 
editorial,  advertising  sales  and  classi¬ 
fied  positions.  Send  resume  and  salary 
to:  Box  5235,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Feature/news  writer/reporter  for  weekly 
commercial  real  estate  paper.  Busi¬ 
ness,  newspaper  experience  preferred. 
F/T  with  benefits.  Some  P/T  also  avail¬ 
able.  Send  resume,  salary  requirements 
and  non-returnable  samples  to  Robert 
Hickey,  The  Corridor  Real  Estate  Jour¬ 
nal,  1020  N.  Fairfax  St.,  Alexandria  VA 
22314. 


GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER 
NEEDED  AT  Idaho's  best  weekly.  Ideal 
mountain  community.  You’ll  cover  city 
hall,  public  lands  and  resort  life. 
Resumes  to  BRIAN  ALVORD,  BOX  988, 
HAILEY.  IDA  83333. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


FEATURES  EDITOR 

THE  REGISTER  GUARD  is  seeking  a 
creative,  energetic  editor  to  lead  its 
prize-winning  features  department. 

The  features  staff  produces  four 
sections  a  week,  that  includes  an  enter¬ 
tainment  and  arts  section  and  a  food 
section. 

Applicants  must  have  a  d^ree  from  a 
four-year  college  or  universi^.  They  also 
must  have  a  minimum  of  five  years  on 
newspaper,  magazine  or  similar  journal¬ 
ism  experience. 

Preference  will  be  given  to  applicants 
with  editing  and  supervisory 
experience. 

We're  looking  for  someone  who  knows 
good  writing  and  compelling  design. 
Our  new  features  editor  also  will  display 
sound  news  judgment  and  a  creative 
flair. 

Salary  is  commensurate  with 
experience. 

Qualified  applicants  should  send  a 
letter  describing  their  professional  goals 
and  their  ideas  about  features  sections, 
and  a  resume  that  includes  references 
no  later  than  Friday.  April  26,  1991  to: 

FEATURES  EDITOR 
The  Register-Guard 
Personnel  Department 
PO  Box  10188 
Eugene,  Oregon  97440-2188 

No  telephone  inquiries,  please.  All 
applicants  will  be  notified. 


GRAPHICS  editor  is  needed  for  a 
respected  daily  in  one  of  the  most  beau¬ 
tiful  parts  of  the  country.  This  is  a  new 
position.  The  paper  is  undergoing  a 
redesign,  and  the  successful  applicant 
will  play  a  major  role.  We  are  looking  for 
an  experience  graphic  artist/journalist 
who  can  lay  out  attractive  pages,  use 
pictures  and  other  graphic  e'ements 
intelligently,  supervise  photographers, 
and  use  a  Mac.  Interest  and  ability  in 
color  production  and  pagination  would 
be  an  advantage.  Excellent  salaiy  and 
conditions.  Please  apply  in  writing  to 
Reg  Henry,  Editor,  The  Herald,  PO  Box 
271,  Monterey.  CA  93942. _ 

MANAGING  EDITOR  -  No.  2  position  in 
a  dynamic,  aggressive  newsroom  of  a 
35,000,  a.m.  daily  in  the  foothills  of 
Virginia’s  Blue  Ridge.  If  you  are  an 
experienced  editor  who  believes  a  news¬ 
paper  is  the  conscience  of  its  communi¬ 
ty  and  that  a  strong  leadership  is  the 
difference  between  excellence  and 
mediocrity,  then  send  resume  with  self¬ 
description  and  professional  goals  to 
Search,  PO  Box  9030,  Charlottesville, 
VA  22906. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  for  15,000  India¬ 
na  daily  and  Sunday  on  Lake  Michigan. 
Must  possess  strong  management  abili¬ 
ty  and  be  skilled  in  all  technical  phases. 
Superior  copy  editing  ability  a  must  for 
this  newspaper  with  a  long  history  of 
winning  awards.  Part  of  Nixon  News¬ 
papers'  11  publications.  Excellent 
salary  and  benefits  in  an  outstanding 
community  40  miles  from  Chicago. 
Send  resume  and  salary  requirements 
to  Don  Manaher,  Publisher,  News- 
Dispatch,  121  W.  Michigan  Blvd., 
Michigan  City,  IN  46360.  No  phone 
calls. 


OP-ED  EDITOR 

American  Lawyer’s  San  Francisco  daily 
seeks  commentary/opinions  editor.  2 
pages  daily:  generate  ideas,  solicit 
copy,  edit.  Knowledge  of  legal  affairs 
helpful.  Competitive  salary,  excellent 
benefits.  Send  resume  to:  Box  E,  The 
Recorder,  625  Polk  St.,  #500,  SK  CA 
94102.  A  Time  Warner  affiliate. 
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EDITORIAL 


Our  award-winning  News  Department  is 
seeking  a  full-time  News  Editor.  The 
qualified  candidate  should  have  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  two  years  experience  in  writing 
and  copy  editing.  Send  cover  letter, 
resume,  and  clips  to:  Kathy  Sterbenc 
Belvidere  Daily  Republican,  401  Whit¬ 
ney  Blvd.,  Belvidere,  Illinois  61008. 


REPORTER/EDITOR 
Fast  growing  weekly  newspaper  in 
Queens,  NY  seeks  self-starter  to  edit  and 
report  local  news.  One  year  experience 
and  car  required.  Send  resume  and 
clips  to  Queens  Publishing  Corp., 
214-11  41st  Ave.,  Bayside,  NY  11361. 


REPORTERS 
COPY  EDITORS 
FEATURE  WRITERS 

Expansion  and  a  departure  create  open¬ 
ings  for: 

•  Versatile  features  writer  for  life-styles, 
health  and  fitness,  entertainment. 
Opens  mid-April. 

•  Entry-level  reporter/photographer  who 
knows  Western  agriculture,  to  join 
weekly  farm  supplement.  Opens  mid- 
May. 

•  Reporter  with  some  ag  background  for 
daily  GA  work.  Immediate. 

•  Beginning  or  experienced  copy  editor 
for  paginated  universal  desk.  Mac 
knowledge  preferred.  Quark  experience 
helpful.  Opens  June  1. 

Competitive  pay  and  benefits:  medical, 
401 K,  health  club.  Live  amid  sunny 
southern  Idaho's  outdoor  splendor  - 
skiing,  hunting,  fishing,  Whitewater, 
golf.  Work  for  aggressive,  future- 
oriented  22,000  daily. 

Send  resume,  clips,  references  to: 
Clark  Walworth 
Managing  Editor 
The  Times-News 
TO  Box  548 
Twin  Falls,  ID  83303 


REPORTER 

To  cover  sports  and  education  at  quality 
semi-weekly.  Zone  9  applicants 
preferred.  Apply  to  William  Sampson, 
Curry  Coastal  Pilot,  TO  Box  700,  Brook¬ 
ings,  OR  97415.  (503)  469-3123. 


REPORTER  -  BUSINESS  OF  LAW 
Mid-level  reporter  at  fast-paced  legal 
daily  to  cover  law  firms/business  of  law. 
2  to  4  years  reporting  experience 
required,  w/enterprise  and  deadline 
skills.  Business  reporting  helpful. 
Competitive  salary,  excellent  benefits. 
Send  resume  to:  Box  E,  The  Recorder, 
625  Polk  St.,  #500,  SF,  CA  94102.  A 
Time  Warner  affiliate. 


SPORTS  COPY  EDITOR 

Fast-growing,  160,000  daily  in  boom¬ 
ing  Southern  California  is  looking  for  an 
experienced  editor  enthusiastic  about 
making  stories  work  for  the  reader  and 
writing  bright  headlines.  Should  know 
sports,  grammar,  how  to  spot  and  fill 
holes  and  how  to  help  writers  polish 
copy.  Send  letter,  resume,  and  support¬ 
ing  material  to:  John  Garrett,  The  Press- 
Enterprise,  Box  792,  Riverside,  CA 
92502. 


SPORTS  SLOT 

West  coast  metro  seeks  a  big  leaguer  for 
the  sports  slot.  We  need  a  leader  who 
understands  reporting  and  editing,  can 
make  deadlines,  and  knows  how  to 
manage  people.  We  will  pay  a  good 
salary  and  offer  an  opportunity  to  work 
for  a  paper  recognized  by  both  readers 
and  professional  peers.  Send  resumes 
to  Box  5270,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FAX  AD  TO  E&P 
(212)  929-1259 


EDITORIAL 


SPORTS  EDITOR 

The  Daily  News-Miner  in  Fairbanks, 
Alaska  is  seeking  a  sports  editor  with 
strong  writing,  editing  and  people  skills. 
Must  have  at  least  three  years  daily 
experience.  We  want  someone  who  can 
write  a  local  sports  column  with  flair, 
lay  out  attractive  pages  and  supervise 
two  sports  writers. 

Our  sports  editor  must  understand  that 
local  sports  are  vital  to  our  readers  and 
that  our  coverage  must  include  more 
than  cliches  and  final  scores. 

We  cover  everything  from  the  longest 
dogsled  races  in  the  world  to  NCAA  Divi¬ 
sions  I  hockey,  along  with  youth  and 
participatory  sports.  If  you  are  inter¬ 
ested,  send  resume,  references,  clips 
and  salary  history  to:  Dermot  Cole, 
Assistant  Managing  Editor,  Fairbanks 
Daily  News-Miner,  PO  Box  70710,  Fair- 
banlu,  Alaska  99707. 


YOU  ARE  an  experienced  editor  with 
weekly  newspaper  (paid  and  free)  exper¬ 
ience.  You  understand  community  jour¬ 
nalism,  graphics,  deadlines,  people 
management,  ethics  and  the  bottom 
line.  ' 

WE  ARE  a  large  weekly  group  in  Zone  2 
with  separate  editions  of  soon-to-be- 
better  quality  newspapers. 

WE  SEEK  An  executive  editor  to  work 
with  dedicated  editors  and  staff  and 
build  quality  newspapers  in  growing, 
established,  demographically-desirable 
communities. 

WE  OFFER  excellent  pay  and  benefits, 
grovrth  opportunities,  pleasant  working 
conditions,  and  a  professional  support 
staff. 

SEND  US  your  resume,  pay  history  and 
a  brief  outline  of  your  views  of  building 
better  community  newspapers.  You’ll 
have  our  confidence.  And,  you  may 
have  one  of  the  best  editorial  manage¬ 
ment  jobs  available  anywhere.  Box 
5274,  Editor  &  Publisner. 


EDITORIAL 


SSI  SERVICES,  INC. 

AT  THE  ARNOLD  ENGINEERING 
DEVELOPMENT  CENTER 
NEAR  TULUHOMA,  TENNESSEE 
IS  NOW  ACCEPTING  APPLICATIONS 
FOR  THE  FOLLOWING  POSITION: 

SENIOR  WRITER 

Requires  a  B.S.  degree  in  journalism 
plus  five  or  more  years  of  solid  writing 
experience  about  science  or  technical 
issues  for  general  audiences.  Some 
script  (for  multi-media  productions) 
and  speech  writing  is  desirable.  Word 
processing  and  PC  desktop  publishing 
are  also  desired,  and  experience  work¬ 
ing  in  a  public  relations  department  in  a 
high  technology  firm  would  be  ideal. 
The  successful  candidate  must  be  able 
to  obtain  a  government  security 
clearance. 

We  offer  an  excellent  compensation  and 
benefits  package.  Please  submit 
resume,  salary  history,  and  three  writing 
samples  in  confidence  to: 

A.E.  Stone 

Human  Resources  Administrator 
SSI  Services,  Inc. 

Arnold  Air  Force  Base 
Tennessee  37389-9998 

AN  EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY  EMPLOYER 
(M/F/H/V) 

U.S  CITIZENSHIP  REQUIRED 


SPORTS  WRITER 

-  Small  6-day  daily  seeks  one-man  show 
for  desk  and  beat.  Apple  desk-top  pagi¬ 
nation  a  big  plus.  Black  Hills  of  South 
Dakota.  Contact: 

Seaton  Publishing  Co.,  Inc. 

Larry  Weiers 
PO  Box  876 
Lead,  SD  57754 
(605)  584-2303. 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

The  San  Juan  Star,  a  40,000-circula¬ 
tion  English-language  newspaper,  is 
seeking  a  dynamic  city  editor  who  can 
direct  a  small  staff  to  produce  big 
results.  Supervisory  experience  is  a 
must,  either  as  an  assistant  city  editor 
or  comparable  position.  Competency  in 
Spanish  is  required  within  a  short 
period  of  time.  Send  materials  to  Scott 
Ware,  PO  Box  346187,  San  Juan,  PR 
00936-4187. 


Writer/editor/layout  artist  needed  to 
produce  a  wide  range  of  advertorial 
special  sections  for  a  twice-weekly 
Knight-Ridder  newspaper  in  the  Florida 
Keys. 

Photography  a  plus.  Send  work  samples 
and  resume  to  Jackie  Harder,  Editor, 
The  Keynoter,  TO  Box  158,  Marathon, 
FL  33050;  or  call  305/743-5551. 

The  feeling  of  friendship  is 
that  of  being  comfortably  filled 
with  roast  beef;  love,  like  being 
enlivened  with  champagne. 

Samuel  Johnson 


PRODUCTION/TECH 

ASSISTANT  PRODUCTION  MANAGER 

Winston  Salem,  North  Carolina  area. 
$26,000/yr.  plus  excellent  benefits. 
Management  experience,  thorough 
knowledge  of  Harris  VI 5  press  and/or 
News  King  required  for  commercial 
printing  operation.  Mail  resume  to  Box 
5232,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN  - 
Experienced  composing  room  foreman 
needed  to  run  night  side  operation  for 
New  Jersey  daily.  A  working  knowledge 
of  all  composition  functions  as  well  as 
the  ability  to  foster  personal  accounta- 
bili^  is  required.  Experience  with  pagi¬ 
nation' and  computerized  ad  makeup 
systems  is  helpful.  Send  resume  to  Box 
52'71,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ORDER  YOUR  OWN  SUBSCRIPTION 

TO  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 

Use  the  (Xinvenient  bind-in  card  in  or  write: 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


Company 
Address  _ 


Classification  _ 

Authorized  Signature 
Copy - 


No.  of  Insertions: 


Amount  Enclosed:  $ 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 


LINE  ADS 

1  week  —  $7.00  per  line 

2  weeks  —  $6.15  per  line,  per  issue. 

3  weeks  —  $5.35  per  line,  per  issue. 

4  weeks  —  $4.60  per  line,  per  issue. 


Effective  January  1,  1991 

POSITIONS  WANTED 
1  week  —  $3.95  per  line 

xr  issue.  2  weeks  —  $3.25  per  line,  per  issue. 

xr  issue.  3  weeks  —  $2.75  per  Hne.  per  issue. 

xr  issue.  4  weeks  —  $2.55  per  line,  per  issue. 


Add  $6.50  per  insertion  for  box  service.  Add  $4.25  per  insertion  for  box  service. 


Count  ac-  an  additional  line  in  copy. 


Count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy. 


Count  approximately  34  characters  and/or  spaces  per  line. 

3  lines  minimum. 

NO  ABBREVIATIONS. 

DEADLINE:  Every  Tuesday,  12  pm  (ET) 

For  Saturday's  issue. 

Payment  must  accompany  all  Positions  Wanted  ads. 
DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface,  illustrations,  logo,  etc.,  on  classified  ads 
charged  the  following  rates  per  column  inch  per  instrtion:  1  time,  $85;  2  to 
5  times,  $80;  6  to  1 2  times,  $75;  1 3  to  25  times  $70;  26  to  51  times  $65; 
52  times,  $60. 

DEADLINE:  8  days  prior  to  publication  date. 

Contract  rates  available  upon  request. 

Box  number  responses  are  mailed  each  day  as  they  cire  received. 

A  ^  *  **  * 

11  West  19th  Street,  NY,  NY  10011.  (212)  675.4380,  FAX  (212)  929-1259. 
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HELP  WANTED 


PRODUCTION/TECH 


PHOTOPLATE  FOREMAN  -  Zone  2  A.M. 
daily  needs  an  experienced  foreman 
familiar  with  all  areas  of  photoplate 
(cameras,  platemaking,  stripping,  etc.). 
Candidates  must  be  laser  scanner  oper¬ 
ators  with  the  ability  to  train  others  on 
the  scanner.  A  commitment  to  produc¬ 
ing  quality  work  is  essential.  Send 
resume  to  Box  5272,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


POSITIONS 

WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


Desire  to  lead  your  effort  toward  setting 
up  a  new  Alternate  Distribution  Division 
in  a  metro  area.  Strong  circulation  and 
marketing  experience;  with  MBA.  1  have 
contacts  with  both  APD  and  PE.  If  your 
company  has  made  the  decision  to 
move  ahead,  please  contact  me. 

Box  5257,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLISHER/GM  with  17  years  experi¬ 
ence  in  advertising,  circulation,  market¬ 
ing,  news,  labor  contract  negotiations, 
commercial  printing,  turn  arounds,  and 
ancillary  profit  centers,  seeks  challenge 
any  zone.  Call  Douglas  (813) 
394-2832.  Write  730  Amber  Drive, 
Marco  Island,  FL  33937. 


ADVERTISING 


Seven  years  as  RAM  and  AD.  Done  TMC 
and  mail  startups,  and  PM  to  AM 
conversion.  Sold  metro  and  managed 
daily  groups.  Good  trainer.  Fair  but  clin¬ 
ical,  degreed.  We  can  solve  your  prob¬ 
lems.  Call  (208)  773-7756. 


CIRCULATION 


Costcutting  Circulation  Head  (5-1/2 
years),  seeks  same  long  term  post  at 
9,000 -t-  daily.  Garry  Sadler  (517) 
263-1975. 


Country  Circulation  Job  Wanted.  Will 
travel.  Will  relocate.  District  manager 
experience  with  Wichita,  Kansas  daily 
and  Hutchinson,  Kansas  daily.  Gene 
Springer  (701)  572-3119. 


Professional  circulator  eastern  Zone  2. 
Available  for  contract  services  or 
employment  to  suit  your  economies. 
(516)  588-2735. 


Young,  aggressive,  creative  C.D.  who  is 
both  people  &  results  oriented  seeking 
new  challenges.  Team  player  that  leads 
by  example.  Forte  in  sen/ice,  sales,  & 
marketing.  Diversified  experience, 
competitive  market.  Searching  for  prog¬ 
ressive  organization.  Excellent  refer¬ 
ences,  proven  track  record. 

Box  5260,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Award-winning  Florida  journalist  wants 
to  return  to  coastal  area.  Experience 
with  state's  top  metros.  Now  managing 
editor  of  Southeast  daily 
(salary:$51,000).  Looking  for  top 
editorial  job.  Box  5271,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


DO  YOU  NEED 
A  REALLY  GOOD 
ENTERTAINMENT 
OR  FEATURES  EDITOR? 

Section  editor  at  top  New  York  City 
paper  wants  to  relocate.  Sterling 
resume.  Let's  talk. 

Box  5269,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


EDITORIAL  WRITER 
DECLARES  FREE  AGENCY 
Fourteen-year  veteran  ready  for  jump  to 
the  bigs.  Solid  hitter  to  left  or  center, 
fields  most  positions,  commits  few 
errors.  Dependable  team  player.  Also 
manages.  Box  5245,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Experienced  SPORTS  WRITER  seeks 
position  at  daily.  Award-winning  colum¬ 
nist,  top  layout,  idea  man.  Will  relocate. 

Write  or  call;  4820  Lament  Street 
San  Diego,  CA  92109 
(619)  483-1628. 


Reporter/photographer,  Virginia  Press 
Association  awardee,  seeks  joining 
weekly  or  daily.  Bill  (314)  773-3323. 


SPORTSWR  ITER/EDITOR 
Veteran  beat  reporter  and  copy  editor 
with  two  of  nation's  premier  dailies 
wants  to  join  another  top  team.  Award¬ 
winning  clips,  outstanding  references. 
Call  Gary  Silvers  at  (904)  378-4598. 


Talented,  hardworking  pro  seeks 
writing/reporting  work,  freelance  or  full¬ 
time,  in  New  York  City.  Strong  news¬ 
paper  background  covering  business, 
political,  sociological  and  medical 
issues.  Call  Sue  (212)  721-0651. 


Veteran  AP  and  Newhouse  editor  seeks 
desk  job  in  southeast.  Richard  Waters, 
955  S.  Columbus  #503,  Arlington,  VA 
22204.  (703)  820-9297. 


Victim  of  economic  downturn.  Talented 
editorial  cartoonist  with  seven  years  of 
experience  looking  for  a  newspaper  that 
appreciates  quality  and  creativity 

Call  Bob  Rich  (203)  387-2497. 


FREELANCE 


Experienced  music  writer  for  profiles, 
interviews,  reviews  and  columns.  Know¬ 
ledgeable  in  many  categories. 

Bill  Lengeman  (717)  566-6964. 


HEALTH  AND  MEDICAL  JOURNALIST; 
From  alcoholism  to  weight  loss,  I  can 
give  your  health  and  medical  coverage  a 
shot  in  the  arm.  Regular  contributor  to 
national  publications.  Member  of 
National  Association  of  Science 
Writers,  American  Medical  Writers 
Association.  Ruth  Papazian,  1575 
Williamsbridge  Road,  Bronx,  NY 
10461.  (212)  823-7342. 


MEDICAL  WRITER;  RN  with  Mass 
Comm,  degree,  9  years  experience 
radio/TV/newspapers.  Your  assignment 
or  meeting  coverage.  30-1-  Freelance 
articles  published.  Kurt  Oilman,  11078 
Huntington  Ct.,  Carmel,  IN  46032. 
(317)  843-2065. 


PENS  FOR  HIRE 

Washington  reporters  for  top  publisher 
to  write  features  and  news  stories.  Hill 
and  agency  experts.  Good  contacts.  Call 
(202)  332-9249. 


PRODUCTIONITECH 


Production  Manager  or  Press  Foreman 
and  mechanic  on  Urbanite,  Communi¬ 
ty,  King,  Harris,  Web  Leader.  30  years 
newspaper  and  commercial  printing. 
Organization  and  administrative  skills 
to  meet  deadline  and  quality.  Reason¬ 
able  solution  to  your  problems.  34771 
Hibiscus  Dr.,  Dade  City,  FL  33525. 


He 


I 


SHOP  TALK  AT  THIRTY 


The  Cohen  case  —  why  the  press  should  win 


By  John  UUmann  | 

Larry  Bodine’s  “Shop  Talk  at 
Thirty”  piece  (Feb.  16)  on  the  Dan 
Cohen  case  is  just  plain  silly  and  your 
readers  may  be  interested  in  another 
view. 

You  will  remember  that  Cohen  is 
the  guy  who,  acting  as  a  political  oper¬ 
ative,  passed  reporters  damaging 
information  about  one  of  the  candi¬ 
dates  in  the  race  for  lieutenant  gover¬ 
nor  of  Minnesota.  Editors  at  two 
newspapers  overruled  their  report¬ 
ers’  agreement  to  hide  from  whom 
they  had  got  the  information  and 
divulged  that  Cohen  was  the  source. 

This  disclosure,  of  course,  was  a 
terrific  boon  to  readers  and  voters 
because  they  were  then  armed  with  all 
the  relevant  political  information  in 
time  to  make  a  decision  at  the  polls. 
(Cohen’s  team  lost.) 

Cohen  has  asserted  that  truthful 
public  disclosure  of  his  actions 
harmed  him  and,  naturally,  he  turned 
to  the  courts  to  win  some  money.  At 
the  trial  level,  the  judge  ruled  that 
there  were  no  First  Amendment  is¬ 
sues  and  ordered  the  case  to  be  deter¬ 
mined  on  contract  law.  Did  the 
reporters,  acting  on  behalf  of  their 
news  organizations,  enter  into  a  law¬ 
ful  and  binding  contract  which  the 
newspapers  then  broke?  The  jury  said 
yes. 

In  a  split  decision,  a  state  appeals 
court  ruled  in  favor  of  Cohen,  also 
asserting  that  there  were  little  or  no 
First  Amendment  issues  involved. 
The  Minnesota  Supreme  Court  re¬ 
versed,  and  Cohen  has  pressed  the 
case  to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 
Bodine  expects  the  press  to  lose  and 
writes  in  a  tone  that  the  newspapers 
deserve  what  they  get  and  more.  I  do 
not  know  if  the  press  will  lose  but  all 
of  us  deserve  better  than  a  ruling  in 
favor  of  Cohen. 

Let  us  get  this  out  of  the  way  first. 
The  newspapers  made  a  wrong  deci¬ 
sion  to  divulge  Cohen’s  identity.  Had 
I  been  at  the  Star  Tribune  when  that 
decision  was  considered,  I  would 
have  argued  long  and  hard  against  it. 
It  was  simply  wrong.  The  newspaper 
has  since  publicly  changed  its  policy. 

That  does  not  mean  that  Dan  Cohen 


(Ullmann  is  a  free-lance  reporter 
and  media  consultant.  Projects  he 
supervised  at  the  Star  Tribune  won 
more  than  four  dozen  awards  and  cita¬ 
tions,  including  the  1990  Pulitzer  Prize 
for  investigative  reporting.) 


should  get  a  nickel,  or  that  there  are 
issues  here  meant  for  a  courtroom. 
Such  a  ruling  would  not  be  good  law 
and  the  results  could  be  catastrophic. 

The  most  lucid  analysis  of  this  case 
that  I  have  read  is  by  Judge  Gary  L. 
Crippen  in  his  appeals  court’s  dissent, 
four  excerpts  of  which  I  offer  here; 

•  “We  are  not  dealing  with  a  regu¬ 
lar  contract  claim.  Rather,  respon¬ 
dent  asks  the  courts  to  enforce  an 
agreement  not  to  publish  —  a  pledge 
not  to  exercise  press  freedom.  In  dif¬ 
ferent  words,  respondent  seeks  a  judi¬ 
cial  decree  that  the  choice  to  publish 
information  is  unlawful  and  subject  to 
the  sanction  of  a  money  judgment. 
Neither  the  promise  nor  the  claim  are 
neutral  to  the  First  Amendment. 
Rather,  both  inescapably  implicate 
freedom  of  the  press.” 

•  “When  the  state  determines 
through  civil  lawsuits  what  consti¬ 
tutes  a  contract,  when  a  breach 
occurs,  and  which  special  circum¬ 
stances  permit  disregard  of  the  prom¬ 


duty  to  measure  or  establish  the  wis¬ 
dom  and  honor  of  the  press.” 

•  “The  events  here  are  colored 
singularly  by  a  political  scheme  to 
broadcast  a  political  attack  but  at  the 
same  time  to  evade  responsibility  for 
the  act.  Respondent  was  the  chosen 
operative  for  that  purpose.  He  went 
into  the  forums  of  public  discussion  to 
volunteer  information,  and  to  elicit 
promises  that  his  unseemly  activity 
would  be  covered  up.  He  assembled 
the  ingredients  for  an  editorial  predi¬ 
cament:  to  publish  respondent’s 
information  as  an  anonymous  report 
would  be  petty;  to  bury  the  informa¬ 
tion  he  delivered  would  be  partial,  and 
to  attribute  disclosure  of  the  infor¬ 
mation  to  a  candidate’s  campaign  im¬ 
precisely  would  be  illegitimate.  To 
accomplish  his  ends,  respondent 
chose  not  to  approach  the  editors  who 
would  be  expected  to  make  publica¬ 
tion  decisions.  He  chose  not  to  make 
his  proposal  in  a  deliberative  setting. 
Instead,  he  approached  reporters  on 
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ise,  it  usurps  editorial  decision  mak¬ 
ing  and  chills  exercise  of  press  free¬ 
dom.  In  addition,  this  regulation 
inevitably  shapes  the  decision  about 
when  the  promise  is  appropriately 
used.  It  is  for  editors,  not  the  courts, 
to  decide  when  promises  on  content 
should  be  made  and  to  decide  when 
publication  is  important.  So,  for 
example,  in  the  context  of  this  case,  it 
is  for  editors,  not  forjudges,  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  identification  of  re¬ 
spondent  was  necessary  for  an  accu¬ 
rate  report  on  the  political  event.” 

•  “Undoubtedly,  the  good  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  press  is  a  matter  of  serious 
public  importance.  Moreover,  it  is 
certainly  plausible  to  believe  that 
press  agencies  will  generally  deplore 
compulsory  disclosure  of  sources. 
Nevertheless,  it  must  be  recognized 
that  the  honor  and  the  effectiveness  of 
press  agencies  is  a  matter  of  their  own 
prerogative,  subject  to  the  public 
exchange  of  ideas,  all  protected  by 
the  First  Amendment  .  .  .  The  agen¬ 
cies  of  government,  including  the 
judiciary,  have  neither  the  right  nor 


their  beat,  expecting  he  might  readily 
arouse  in  them  some  desire  for  nug¬ 
gets  of  political  news. 

“Whether  or  not  this  course  of  con¬ 
duct  produced  an  agreement  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  niceties  of  contract  law  and 
agency  law,  the  enforcement  of  the 
purported  agreement  is  not  a  matter 
of  state  interest  of  the  highest  order. 
Moreover,  because  respondent’s 
concealment  attempt  did  not  regard 
false  information  or  private  conduct, 
his  complaint  involves  a  state  interest 
in  civil  sanctions  which  is  unadorned 
by  any  additional  cause  for  coercive 
steps  against  the  press.  We  need  not 
decide  whether  some  agreements  on 
the  content  of  publication  might  be 
enforceable.  In  the  circumstances 
here,  the  Constitution  should  prevail. 

“Some  might  prefer  wording  this 
rationale  on  contract  claims  in  terms 
of  the  law  of  contracts  on  agreements 
void  as  against  public  policy.  The 
public  policy  in  this  instance  is  First 
Amendment  law,  and  this  alternative 
approach  to  the  issue  requires  the 
(Continued  on  page  51) 
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WHAT  DO  YOU  WANT  FOR 
YOUR  READERS? 

_ Laughs _ 

Adam,  Briefcase,  Calvin  and  Hobbes,  Cathy,  Doonesbury,  Duffy,  Eureka,  The  Far  Side,  For  Better  or  For  Worse, 

Fox  Trot,  The  Fusco  Brothers,  Geech,  Herman,  Overboard,  Pavlov,  Real  Life  Adventures, 

Sibling  Revelry,  The  Smith  Family,  Tank  McNamara,  Ziggy. 

_ Wisdom _ 

Dear  Abby,  Grandparenting. 

_ Candor^^^ 

Tony  Auth,  William  F.  Buckley,  Jr.,  Alston  Chase,  Bill  DeOre,  Jules  Feiffer,  Georgie  Anne  Geyer,  Jeff  Greenfield, 
James  J.  Kilpatrick,  Robert  C.  Maynard,  Mary  McGrory,  Pat  Oliphant,  Richard  Reeves, 

Ben  Sargent,  Joseph  Sobran,  Tom  Toles,  Gary  Wills. 

_ Information _ 

Earthworks,  Hometime,  How  and  Why,  In  Health.  Investor’s  Notebook,  Moneylist,  The  Money  Service,  Mortal  Matters, 
On  Computers,  Pat’s  Pointers,  Personal  Computers,  Sew  What’s  New,  Supermarket  Sampler, 

Super  Saver,  Talk  to  Us,  Working  Woman,  The  Writer’s  Art. 

_ Fun _ 

The  Mini  Page. 

_ Entertainment _ 

According  to  Guinness,  America’s  Line,  Behind  the  Phantom’s  Mask,  The  Bottom  Ten,  Roger  Ebert,  Hollywood  Freeway, 
News  of  the  Weird,  Primaiy'  Color  (After  a  Fashion,  Food,  Home,  Travel),  Spectrum,  Spotlight,  A  Taste  of  America, 
Teleword,  Tell  Me  Why,  WhatziL’,  Wonderword,  Your  Horoscope. 

_ Originality _ 

Erma  Bombeck. 

Universal  Press  Syndicate’s  features  have  been  attracting  newspaper  readership  for  20  years. 

For  rates  and  information,  contact  UPS  Customer  Service,  1-800-255-6734. 
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Kansas  City,  MO  64112 
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Sometimes,  the  formula  for  success  comes 
down  to  simple  arithmetic.  Here's  how  we  figured  it. 
We  started  with  one  newspaper,  TTie  Tampa  Tribune, 
in  hopes  of  serving  a  very  laige,  diverse  and  affluent 
community.  Multiplied  that  by  the  unique  needs  of 
readers  and  advertisers  in  14  different  zones.  Our 
solution  was  to  supply  each  zone  with  one  "local" 
paper...a  zoned  edition. 

It's  a  concept  we  pioneered  twenty  years  ago. 
Which  may  explain  why  we  are  one  of  the  fastest 
growing  newspapers  in  the  countiy  today. 

Of  course  responding  to  the  need  for  14  zoned 
editions  is  only  part  of  the  reason.  We  are  also 
known  for  excellence  in  news  coverage  and  print 
quality. 


And  for  our  affiliation  with  Media  General,  a 
Fortune  500  company  which  also  publishes  newspa¬ 
pers  in  other  metropolitan  locations.  We  know  that 
in  the  newspaper  business,  numbers  are  part  of  the 
equation  for  success.  But  our  underfying  commit¬ 
ment  to  communication  is  what  we  always  count  on. 


Media  General  Newspapers 


Our  Story  is 
Total  Commitment 


Richmond  Times-Dispatch 


The  Richmond  News  Leader 


The  Tampa  Tribune 


Winston-Salem  Journal 


